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FOREWARD 


An expression of gratitude is offered to all participants in the 
1981 HPGSUG Orlando International Meeting. Your enthusiastic efforts have 


made this year's conference a valuable and enjoyable experience. 


The HP3000 International Users Group is a growing organization of 
individuals dedicated to maximizing their usage of the HP3000 Computer 
Resource. Though such a group may experience growing pains from time to 
time, it survives by participation of its membership. This volume represents 
such an achievement by presenting much of the "state-of-the-art" work being 


done today. 


The papers were written by professionals and current leaders of 
our industry, and contain significant ideas for 1981 and the years ahead. 
It represents what I believe to be the most important product of a Users 
Group; 


"An Exchange of Current Information" 


To all of you who contributed to the success of the 1981 HPGSUG 


Orlando International Meeting, my warmest thanks. 


J.D. Davis 
Conference Chairman 
HPGSUG 1981 International Meeting 


Orlando, Florida 


Special thanks to: 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


--The Florida Conference Committee 


Jerry Davis 
Larry Gerringer 
Jake Bruckhart 
Greg Stewart 
Mark Conroy 

Jim Oliverio 


--Conference Proceedings Committee and 
HPGSUG Publications Committee 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


John R. Ray, Chairperson 
Lloyd Davis 

John True 

Joe Schneider 

Gary Johnson 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROCEEDINGS 


The Hewlett-Packard General Systems Users Group 1981 Orlando Inter- 
national Meeting was especially designed for you -- the HP 3000 System 
User. This Meeting provided practical, up-to-date information relating 
to more effective management and utilization of your HP 3000 System. The 
sessions were planned to introduce, define, and explore the 1981 Theme - | 
"Distributed Processing." 

Although the Program was "Distributed Processing," technical sessions 
on other subjects were included. Examples were system performance, operation, 
programming techniques, hardware selection, etc. Hewlett-Packard technical 
Specialists presented sessions allowing the user insights into the Hewlett- 
Packard product line. 

Material for use at the Conference was reviewed by the HPGSUG Publi- 
cations Committee and appropriate members of the Conference Committee. Final 


papers and/or abstracts were supplied, in camera ready form, by the author(s). 


Information concerning any paper or abstract should be directed to the author(s). 


oe 


Proceedings 


A major goal of the Conference Committee was to provide attendees 
with the printed proceedings at the time of registration. The HPGSUG 
Publications Committee and the Florida Conference Committee have worked 
to this end. 

The volume contains papers and selected abstracts (where papers were 
not appropriate and/or available) organized by presentation day and session. 
Additionally, a list of presentations organized by Classification is in- 
cluded. Finally, a list of presentations by author is given. 

Within each day, the papers are numbered sequentially with pagination 


following this plan: 


onal 


Day A - - 01 


* 
* 


* * * Page number within this paper 


+ + + & 


* * * Session Location - Please see Conference 
Program 


+ Fe + OF  H 


* * * Session Time --(A-1:15 pm Monday; B-2:45 pm Monday; 
C-8:30 am Tuesday; D-10:00 am Tuesday; E-1:15 pm 
Tuesday; F-2:45 pm Tuesday; G-4:00 pm Tuesday, 
H-8:30 am Wednesday; I-10:00 am Wednesday; J-1:30 pm 
Wednesday; K-3:00 pm Wednesday; L-8:30 am Thursday; 
M-10:00 am Thursday; P-4:00 pm Thursday) 


++ Fe HF FH HH HH HH F 


* * * Session Day -- Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday 
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INDEX TO PAPERS BY TOPIC AND SESSION 





Author Title Session Classification 





Monday 1:15 pm 


Curtis, Terence A Systems Development Metho- A-| 500 
dology Based Upon An Active 
Data Dictionary/Directory 


Kramer, Jim The Technology of the Quad Editor A-2 300 


O'Brien, Matthew Distributed Processing - A A-3 050 
Hewlett-Packard Solution 


Garvey, Robert B./ Online Database - Start to Finish A-4 200 
Womack, Robert L. IV 


Davis, Dr. Lloyd D. Faculty Perceptions of Computing A-5 760 
Facilities (Based on a study of 
UTC Faculty in 1981) 





Harjula, Esa A. JOBLIB/3000 A-6 300 
O'Neill, Daniel R. Distributed 6250 BPI Tape A-/ 630 
Foote, Richard L. Software Maintenance and Support A-8 100 


In The Distributed Environment 


Larson, Orland QUERY-Directions for the 1980's A-9 200 


Monday 2:45 pm 


Black, Tom/ For First Time Users B-] 500 
Roselie Tobes 


A. Steven Wolf Evolutionary Systems Development B-2 100 
in a Distributed Environment 


Kurtz, Barry D. Application System Operation B-3 050 
and Control 


Belcham, Mick Manufacturing Control, Planning B-4 720 
and Feedback In A Distributed 
Processing Environment 





Heidner, Dennis Transaction Logging and Its Uses B-5 200 
Damm, Jack Designing Friendly Interactive B-6 000 
Systems 


a5 


Author Title Session Classification 





Leonard, William Jr. Software Contracts; Preventative B-7 050 
Maintenance to Ensure Subsequent 
Quality Services 


Beckett, John Distributed Control Using One CPU B-8 050 

Holt, Wayne E./ Programming Standards: A Tool for B-9 050 

Payne, Delores R. Increased Programmer Productivity 

McCauley, George Archive Retrieval System B-10 500 

Souder, Duane A Database Test and Repair B-11] 200 
Facility 

Rego, Alfredo F. Database Therapy: A Practitioner's B-12 200 
Experiences 

Gloss, Greg ANSI Cobol 198X: A Sneak Preview B-14 420 


Tuesday 8:30 am 





Eikenbary, Beth Success with Manufacturing Appli- C-] 720 
cations: Implementation of Materials 
Management/3000 
Carlson, Boyd/ A Subsystem. That Improves Response C-3 120 
Hennen, Ralph Time for Applications With Large 
Numbers of Terminals 
Davis, Dr. Lloyd D, Computer Aided Learning at UTC C-4 760 
Garvey, Robert B./ A Generalized Name Indexing Method C-5 200 
Womack, Robert L. IV for Image Databases 
Brand, Jim Using Serial and Demountable Disk C-6 110 
Volumes 
Storla, Chuck Measuring Transaction Processing C-7 100 
Response Times 
VanBempt, Gurdo/ Data Base Normalization C-8 200 
VanDamme, Jaak 
Langley, Jim Laser Printer Paper C-9 600 
Kernke, Jutta Business Computer Graphics/ C-11 300 


Decision Making 
Tuesday 10:00 am 


Primmer, Paul Pseudo-Devices D-] 950 
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Green, Robert M. 
Kiefer, Karl H. 
Volokh, Eugene/ 
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Evers, Penny/ 


Juhasz, Thomas 


Farquharson, lan 
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Kernke, Jutta 
Greer, David J. 


Perkin, Brian M. 


Fraser, Thomas L. 
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Data Base Design: Polishing 
Your Image 


MPEX/3000: Effective Use of MPE 
Fileset Concept 
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Genasys/3000 


Data Capture on the HP3000 
Experiences With Pascal 


The Field Software Coordination 
Process 


Distributed Processing in High 
Volume Transaction Processing 
Systems 


Increasing Program Productivity/ 
Full Screen Editor 


Using Hardware Monitor To Solve 
Problems on HP3000-III 


The Development of a Large Appli- 
cation System for the HP3000 
Computer 


Moving Toward Information Manage- 
ment In An Integrated Environment 


Micro-Distributed-Processing 


The MPE IV Kernel: History, 
Structure and Strategies 


The MPE IV Kernel: A High Perfor- 
mance, Integrated Foundation for 
MPE - The Design Process 


D-2 
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D-4 
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E-] 
E-3 
E-4 


E-5 


E-6 


F-2 


F-4 


F-7 
F-9 


Session Classification 


100 
200 


100 


700 


000 


500 
470 
050 


050 


000 


120 


700 


050 


950 
120 


100 


Author 


Langley, Jim 


Black, Tom/ 
Turner, Ed,/ 
Beetem, Jim 


Tuesday 4:00 pm 


Geffken, Joachim 


Peckover, Doug 


Foster, M. B. 


McQuillen, Jack 


Byers, Peter 


Mead, Robert L./ 
Rakusin, Robin P. 


Kramer, Jim 


Kurtz, Barry 
Federman, Nancy/ 
Steiner, Bob 
Beetem, Jim 


Wednesday 8:30 am 


Colmer, Earl E., dr. 


Wednesday 10:00 am 


Kneppelt, Lee, R / 
Sneed, Jerry L. 


Colmer, Earl E., Jr. 


Kalman, David 


Title 


The Role of Printers In a DS 
Envtronment--An Engineering 
Feedback Session 


Data Communications--A Technical 
Roundtable 


User Friendly Applications In 
Commercial Realtime Data 
Processing 


English 3000-A Natural Language 
On A Mini-Computer 


Systems Life-Cycle-A Framework 
for Success 


Successful Conversion From Two 
IBM System/3 to A HP3000 


VTEST/3000 On-Line Test Harness- 
User View 


Introducing The HP On-Line 
Performance Tool (OPT/3000) 


Saving the Precious Resource-- 
Disc Accesses 


HP's Manufacturing Software: 
Engineering 


Terminal I/0 Interface--An 
Engineering Feedback Session 


VIP/3000 and VIP-TNC/3000 


Real-Time, On-Line, Distributed 
In the Manufacturing Systems 
Environment 


Alter/3000 Quick Modification 


Program 
E-ZV The Easy Way to Use V/3000 


28. 


Session 
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G-4 


G-6 


G-9 
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Classification 
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950 


050 


700 


050 


100 


100 


100 


100 


720 


600 


200 


720 
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Author Title Session Classification 





Vigmalou, Dr. Joseph Dialoguer/3000: Forms Management T-4 300 
for Every Screen 


Sera, Arthur Time and Resource Accounting T-5 300 
System 
Damm, Jack Budgeting and Profit Planning T-6 050 


on the HP3000 


Warwaruk, Marshal] The Great Companion (Quiz) I-9 300 


Wednesday 1:30 pm 





Kneppelt,Lee R/ Implementing Manufacturing 

Sneed, Jerry L. Systems/ Difficulty of Task J-] 720 

Colmer, Earl LOGOFF /3000 J-2 300 

Carnes, Lance REX/3000 As a Programmer J-3 000 
Productivity Tool 

VanSickle, Larry Applications Program Trans- J-4 000 
formations 

Hoff, Roger The All Purpose Computer J-5 100 

Colmer, Ear] QCALC/3000 J-6 300 

Warwaruk, Marshall The Great Companion (Quick) J-9 300 


Thursday 8:30 am 


Peterson, Don Centralized Support of A L-] 100 
Wright, Norm Distributed Systems 
Environment 
Holinstat, David Building A Faster Machine: L-2 100 
Architecture of the HP3000 
Series 44 
Dooley, Pat COCAM - A Data Management L-4 500 
Rowe, Denis System 
Brown, Barry Conducting a Long-Range Study L-6 050 
Wimer, Ted HP7976A: High Performance, 6250 L-/ 600 
Streaming Tape Storage Subsystem 
Fraser, Tom/ New Vistas for the HP3000 in On- L-8 100 
Dale, Allan Line Distributed Networks, A Non- 


Myopic View 





Folkins, Dale KSAM - It's Alive and Well! L-9 300 
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Black, David Implementation of A Large Scale L-10 100 
Application On A Hewlett Packard 
3000 Series III 

Larson, Orly/ A Technical Roundtable L-11] 200 

Kernke, Jutta/ 

Souder, Duane/ 

Rego, Alfredo 

Thursday 10:00 am 

Dowling, Jim Log DB-A System Logfiles Data- M-1 200 
Base and Reporting System 

Wheatley, Jack E. Handling Distributed Applications M-2 100 
With A Front End Processor 

Beasley, Dave Introducing MPE IV M-3 100 

Stamps, Bob 

Turner, A. Edward Data Communications Support M-4 950 
Manager, HP 

Dailey, Roy N. Management of Distributed Systems M-5 050 

Trasko, Mark S. Keyed Sequential Access Capability M-6 200 
In Data Base Systems-The IMSAM 
Enhancement to Hewlett Packard 
Image 

Crow, William M. Life At The End Of A Phone Line: M-7 950 
An Investigation of Asynchronous 
Terminal Data Communications In An 
HP/3000 Environment 

Kell, Jess TERMNET: Terminal Network Controller M-8 950 

Thursday 4:00 pm 

Carnes, Lance Distributed Text Editing P-| 300 

Smith, Terry HP3000 User Standards for Structured P-2 200 
Cobol, Image, and V/3000 

Ehrhart, Rick IML/3000: An Overview P-3 900 

VanLeeuwen, J.F. EDP Productivity and The HP/3000 p-4 050 
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Langlois, David Using a Packet Switched Tele- P-7 950 
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Thomas L. Fraser 
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Introduction 

Computers are not very tolerant of humankind 
communications. Phrases such as 

"you know" 

"things" 

"what do you call it" 

i Oy 
are incomprehensible to the average COBOL compiler. 
Similarly people are not tolerant of the machine's 
"pbickiness" and need for detail. As a result of this 
communications gap, the EDP professional has leapt into 
the breach to become a translator between the two 


uncompromising camps, translating the needs of the user 





into language and terms that may be manipulated by the 
computer as well as explaining the strengths and 
limitations of the machines to unsophisticated users. 

The problem with this approach is that the 
translator has become the key element in the cycle. All 
communications dealing with the development of computer 
systems must pass through the EDP professional in both 
directions. 

In recent years there have been dramatic increases 
in the demand for automated systems and the power of 
machines to provide services. 

However, the supply of EDP professionals 


(translators) has not kept pace with either the demand for 
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services nor the hardware capacity to deliver the required 
Services. As a result, the limitation on fully utilizing 

the new hardware power to address the burgeoning demand is 
us, the EDP professionals. 

The traditional approach taken to solve this 
problem has been to increase the productivity of the EDP 
professional. A seaeeeeton of analytical, design and 
programming techniques has been combined with more 
powerful languages, data management systems and utility 
software to address the EDP productivity problem. 

Although these facilities are worthwhile in their own 
right, they are merely treating the symptoms rather than 
the problem. 

Our challenge is to develop more sophisticated 
tools for computers and to raise the level of technical 
literacy of their users so that they may directly interact 
with the computer for "routine" development processes. 
This is a natural continuation of the process that has 
relieved EDP organizations of the burden of data 
preparation and entry by using hardware to switch from 
card input (controlled by EDP organizations) to direct 
data entry using DDP and on-site terminals. That is, we 
have turned over operational control of systems to the 
user. The next evolutionary step is to return routine 


development tasks to the user. 
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The problem of increasing the level of technical 
literacy within our society must be left to our 


educational systems. 
This paper will address the opportunity presented 
by the need to support direct user/computer communications 


to effect the development of automated data processing 


systems. 
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Historical Perspective 
Although each of us may follow slightly different 


analytical, design and development methodologies, the 
underlying principle is the same: 

--determine requirements 

--design a computer system that will satisfy the 

requirements 

--develop the system 
The requirements are usually, or should be, phrased in non 
computer oriented language, comprehensible to the user. 
These requirements are then transformed into a computer 
design, and the functions and data are translated into 
process descriptions. 

We have traditionally organized our approach to 
preparing detailed procedures (programs) into data and 
processing specifications. The file structures, record 
layouts and field descriptions are prepared. The 
programmer must then combine these data descriptions with 
the procedural process descriptions in a program. 

We know from experience that the result has been 
large, unwieldy, incomprehensible, and unmaintainable 
programs and systems. To overcome this problem we have 
adopted structured techniques that stringently define the 
domain of a process and the size of the resulting module. 
This is essentially an attempt to limit the number of 
variables and levels of data and processes the programmer 


must concurrently deal with. 
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By limiting the size and complexity of modules we 
have been able to keep the entire complex of data and 
processes within the intellectual grasp of the 
programmer. The result of this structured technique has 
been to achieve greater productivity and dependability 
through simplifying and standardizing the fundamental 
system building block, the module. 

However, these techniques do not produce the 
increases in productivity necessary to respond to current 


and projected demands. 
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Proposed Approach 


General 


The dramatic increase in the power of computing 
hardware coupled with the relative decrease in cost 
provides us with the basis of a solution: if we can 
divert some of the power of the machines from "getting the 
work done" to easing the man machine interface we can 
reduce the comprehension gap between users and machines. 
This approach has previously not been feasible because of 
the cost of machine power necessary to support this level 
of interface as well as the requirement to get the job 
done, ie., application systems required all available 


cycles. 


Theoretical Framework 


All systems are composed of two elemental items: 
a) an entity 
b) a relationship 
It is possible to comprehensively describe a system in 
terms of the component entities and relationships that 


make up that system. 
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Definitions: 


Entity: "Thing's existence as opposed to its 


qualities or relations." 


We have problems manipulating concepts on a 
machine, therefore for our purposes an entity may 
be considered to be; 

That characteristic of something that 


identifies, describes or quantifies it. 


Relation: "What one person or thing has to do 
with another." 
for our purposes a relation may be considered to be; 
A characteristic or series of 
characteristics that establishes a link 
between entities based upon some common 


identity, description or value. 


There are three types of entities that can be used 
to describe the nodes of a system: 

a) data 

b) processes 


c) users 


Data, or course, refers to the information 


maintained, manipulated or produced by the system. 
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Processes refers to the rules, precedences, time 


sequences and operations to be performed on the data 


handled by the system. 


Users refers to the owners, users, controllers and 


authorities responsible for and involved with the system. 


Each of these entity types may be further 


subclassified as follows. 


ENTITIES maintained by DD/D 


DATA 
- Data item 


- Data group 


- Data file 


- Data system 


PROCESSES 


~ Operation 


- module 
- program 


- system 


a primitive - data definition 


sub schema - (record) lst order 
assoc. 

schema - 2nd order association 

(base) - 3rd order association 

a primitive - "4" "_" ete, QUIZ 


& QUICK commands 
an association of functions 
an association of modules 


an association of programs 
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A physical hierarchical view of the entity types is as follows: 












DATA 
SYS T'iuM 


(ASI) 


—— \ 


DATA FILE 
(SCHEMA ) 


















DATA GROUP 
(SUB SCHEMA) 






DATA 
ELEMENT 


DATA HIERARCHY 


Fig. 1 
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PROCKSSTNG 
SYSTEM 


PROGRAM 


MODULE 







OPERATION 


PROCESS HIERARCHY 


Fig. 2 
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CONTROLLER 
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USER HIERARCHY 





Fig. 3 
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USER 


Owner 


User 


Controller 


Authority 


=. TO < 


person or process responsible for 
accuracy and timeliness of value 
person or process that "uses" the 
data 

person responsible for controlling 
access to the data or process 
person responsible for the defin- 


ition of the entity 
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Relationships between entities may be of two categories 
and take one of three forms. 
Relational categories are: 
a) absolute: the relation between the 
associated entities exists at all 


times and under all conditions. 


b) conditional: the relationship between 
associated entities does or does 
not exist based upon the value of 
another entity or the result of 


another relationship. 


The three forms of a relationship are: 
a) Relative 
b) Associative 


c) Algorithmic 


a) Relative: "What one person or thing has to do with 
another." 
"Kind of connection, correspondence, 
contrast or feeling that prevails between 
two persons or things." 
for our purposes we will consider a Relative 


Relationships to be; 
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A grouping of entities that collectively 

identify, describe or quantify a higher 

level entity. 

C.Qe4 all information maintained on an 
employee is related and provides 
an identification, description and 


"value" for that employee. 


b) Associative: combine for common purpose 
connection between related ideas 
thing connected with another 

for our purposes we will consider an associative 
relationship to be; 

A grouping of entities based upon a 
common or related value of individual or 
grouped elements. 

BGs. all personnel working in the 
products office are "associated" 


entities. 


c) Algorithmic: process or rules for calculation 
For our purposes we will consider an algorithmic 
relationship to be; 

A procedural relationship established 
between entities with the purpose of 
identifying, describing, quantifying or 
deriving another entity. 
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=o eae the entity "net pay" may be 
derived algorithmically as Gross 


Pay minus Total Deductions. 


Relationships may be established (may exist): 


a) between like entities 

b) between dissimilar entities 

c) both like and dissimilar entities 
concurrently 

d) recursive (a part may itself be composed of 


parts, etc.) 


a \ 

if \ 

\ | 

N / 

/ \ a 

f 7 \ 4 
a 
/ . < 
/ % \ 
y Zi \ \ 





RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ENTITIES 


Fig. 3a 
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Method and Techniques 


The active Data Dictionary/Directory appears to be 
a viable tool to implement an entity/relationship 
description of a computerized system. We are all familiar 
with a number of passive data dictionaries used basically 
for documentation and data structure source language 
generation. Packages exhibiting these characteristics 
have been on the market for years. More recently some 
dictionaries have become more active, actually resolving 
references to stored data entities. 

The passive Data Dictionary/Directory has the 
typical structure shown in figure 4. Of course, most 
current data dictionaries do not maintain process 
descriptions below the compile unit level, typically a 
program or subroutine. This structure is not conducive to 
efficient or effective handling of entity/relationship 
descriptions. A proposed structure for an active Data 


Dictionary/Directory is provided in figure 5. 
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TYPICAL DD/D STRUCTURE 


PROCESSING 
SYSTEM 





DATA SYSTEM) Ome 






OPERATION 


| 
| 
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ITEM 
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What we would like to do. 


FUNCTION 


PROCESS 


MODULE 





User does not want the data. 
The user wants to do some- 
thing with the data, report, 


OPERATIONS display, change, add, etc. 


Fig. 5 
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The structure may be interpreted such that a series 
of hierarchical processes and data entities form a set 
joined by relationships. This set of entity/relationships 
has been organized and termed a function that is "owned" 
or "used" by a user entity. Therefore, to use structured 
terminology, if we can establish and define data/process 
relationships at each level of the hierarchy we wil be 
able to describe a system. If this description can then 
be maintained and manipulated by an active Data 
Dictionary/Directory, we will have established a Function 


Processor. 


A very simple example of this concept is shown by: 
Cu) 


Data can, of course, be a structure 






PROCESS 





-~ input file (Screen, etc.) 

- output report (file, etc.). 
Process can be 

- move 

- add 

- display, etc. 
It is possible to describe processes as a series (time 
sequence) of such entities. At higher levels the 


description takes the form: 
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report 






At a lower level, the process/data relationship may be 


described as: 





Soe ar 
Wa, Lap 
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The best way of describing how this approach may 


work is through the use of an example. An order entry 


application has been selected for demonstration purposes. 


The processes to be performed are: 


a) Receive order 

b) Perform verification and 
credit checks 

c ) Commit stock from inventory 

d) Back order "shorts" 
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(Receive) 


(Verify) 
(Commit ) 


(Back Order) 


ay ge 2: 


e) Print picking slips (Pick slips) 


f ) Generate invoice (Invoice) 


for purposes of this discussion we will consider Back 
Orders, Picking Slips and Invoices as products of 
Commitment. 


We may therefore describe the process hierarchy as: 


Giri 


fas a 


4 arg aa! Wet 
i . e Bae, 
Moy Nute 4+. dis 





The corresponding data entities are: 
a) Orders 

b) Client file 

c) Stock on hand file (INVENTORY) 
d) Back Orders 

e) Picking Slips 


f) Invoices 
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The data hierarchy may therefore be represented as: 





ORDER 
ENTEY 


etlng: STOCK ON PICKING 
OnDiERE HAND SLIPS 





a Re 





It should be pointed out that the association of a 
data entity to a process entity does not imply ownership. 


Rather, the relationship may be classified as: 





a) use or input 
b) update 
c) create 
d) delete 
e) derive 


We may define this function as 





Function: ORDER ENTRY 
DATA | AVG. 
PROCESS ENTITY USED USE VOL. DISTRB PEAK 
RECEIVE ORDERS INPUT Information to be 
used to support the 
Structure design. 
VERIFY ORDERS INPUT 
CLIENTS INPUT 
COMMIT ORDERS INPUT 
STOCK UPDATE 
BACK ORDERS CREATE 
PICK SLIP CREATE 
INVOICE CREATE 
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The RECEIVE process is straightforward and does not 
have to be elaborated upon here. 

The VERIFY process is interesting. In essence 
VERIFY is meant to apply the validation rules that are 
part of the data definition for each item in the source 
structure. A sample source structure, in this case an 


order, is presented below. 


ORDER NUMBER 

CLIENT IDENTIFIER 
CLIENT ADDRESS 
CLIENT CONTACT NAME 
CLIENT CONTACT PHONE 


SALESPERSONS IDENTIFIER 


DATE 
ORDER LINE 
PART NUMBER 
PART DESCRIPTION 
PART UNIT PRICE 
LINE EXTENSION 
SALES TAX 
TOTAL 
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Each data item of the structure is defined as a 
data element within the dictionary. 

Typical definitions will contain: 

- unique name 

- synonyms 

- description and purpose 

- type of data 

-~ edit/validation rule(s), severity and messages 

- source or derivation 

- principal site 

- responsibility 


- authority 





- security restrictions 

- links to processes 

- links to other data items. 

Once the relationship between the process (VERIFY) 
and the data entity (ORDER) has been established the 
functional processor may then sweep the data structure 
applying the edit/validation rules. These rules are not 
limited to range and type checks but can reference other 
data items described in the dictionary. As an example, 
the verification of the CLIENT IDENTIFIER may involve the 
application of a number of rules. 

a) Type is numeric 


b) Range O00 - 999 





c) Registered on client file CLIENT FILE: PRESENT 


d) CREDIT equal OK 
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The first two rules are simple checks. The third 


and fourth rules require the resolution of data entities 


contained 
projected 
resolving 
a) 
Db) 
d) 


e) 
f) 


g) 
h) 


As 


in other (but related) data structures. The 
operations of the Function Processor in 
these references would be: 

retrieve definition for CLIENT IDENTIFIER 
resolve "immediate" rules 

determine other entities required: CLIENT 
FILE: CREDIT 

resolve physical location 

obtain physical representation (record) 
apply rule(s) 


set status, produce message, etc. 


this example has illustrated, it is possible to 


perform the VERIFY function by invoking a primitive 


operation (VERIFY) and relying upon the data and process 


specifications maintained by the Data Dictionary/Directory. 


Similarly the COMMIT process may be simplified to 


four subprocesses: 


-~ update the stock on hand 


- create back orders 


- create picking slips 


- create invoices 


Again the data and process structures used to 
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perform these operations may be defined in the active data 
dictionary/directory. The relationships between origin 
data structure, process and target data structure are 
given by the structure and linkages of the dictionary. 

Utilizing a top down approach to system 
specification we are able to comprehensively describe the 
application in a hierarchical fashion. 

Once we have the hierarchy of functional blocks we 
may further decompose the problem until the leaves of our 
hierarchical tree represent primitives in terms of data 
and process entities. Anyone familiar with the Jackson 


methodology will be acquainted with the technique and 





representation of processes and data. 
- Data structures are represented hierarchically. 
- Relationships are expressed as correspondences. 
- Processes are "operations lists" and are merged 
with the consolidated data structures, ie., 


hierarchically structured. 


This organization can be maintained by a data 
dictionary. Indeed many data dictionaries already 
maintain most of the information necessary to support this 


type of process/data description. 
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Obstacles to feasible and practical implementations. 


There are two major obstacles to a feasible 
implementation of this model. The principal difficulty is 


the development of a non procedural grammar that is 


concurrently 
a) natural language like - to allow the 
end user to specify data and processes 
in familiar terms 
b) structured enough to provide 


comprehensive and unambiguous data and 


process descriptions to the system. 


The second obstacle deals with the operating efficiency of 
such a system. The hierarchical trees of entities and 
their relationships can quickly become extremely large and 
complex for even medium sized applications. The 
organization, maintenance and reference of such a 
structure will require considerable sophistication to 
provide the responsiveness, performance and reliability 


necessary to produce a workable tool. 
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Conclusion 


The techniques and approach outlined in this paper 
depend upon tools and technology currently available. 
What is necessary is the impetus required to revise our 
thinking about how we specify, design and develop 
computerized systems. The challenge of closing the gap 
between the unsophisticated user and the uncompromising 
computer can be addressed from either end. This approach 
attempts to use the power of the computer to accept non 
procedural, non technical descriptions of functions, data 


and processes, and generate automated systems. 
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the Technology of the Guad Editar 


tay) 
dim Kramer 
Hewlett-Packard Cea. 
St, Louis, Missouri 


i, Intraductican 

The Quad editor is a Simple text editor that is being 
antributed ta the Users Croup oe at these meetings, It has 
Several features which make it otable and useful, the mast 
Important of which are that it nes files instantanecusly and 
that ait can unda any or all editing changes. The purpose of this 
paper ais toa explain the techneleay behind these and other 


features, 
TT. RA Brief History and Description of Guad 


Quad was created to aveid the high averhead of Edit-taGa’s 
text and keep commands, which are essentislly fils capy 
operations, 


Early versions af Quad simply apened the texted file ane 
changes directly toa it. This precluded the possibility of 
or deleting lines fram the file. It sisa made editing a same it. 
risky business, since changes were being made qirectly toe the 
file rather than ta a work file copy <"GUSD? ariaqinalbly mean 
Quack And Dirty, Nonetheless Guad was very fest fir looking at 
Files and making simple chenaes., 


cr 


The current wersion of Guad retsins mast of the Sdvaentages of 
the early versions and eliminates the main deficiencies, & fils 
is still texted just by opening it, sa that the averhead af & 
file capy ifs eliminated, However changes are kept in = werk 
file, so that a user is not committed toa them until he does = 
keep af the file, 

Havina Separate btext and work files requires Guad te 
joqgically merge the two to give the user the illusion of werki mG 
on a single file, However it alsa makes it possible te cencel 

any and all changes just by removing them fram the work file: 
Wuad’s unde command returns all lines within « Specified range te 
eir 


the original state. 
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in general Quad must, when keeping the edited file, creste 3 
new f3ie which merges the text end work files. However if the 
keep ais back to the texted file and no lines heve been added ar 
deleted, then the keep is done just by updating existing records 
in the text file, Thus whenever possible the file capy on 
keeping is eliminated alsa 


Tt is important that uad be able te find lines in the texted 
file quickiy, Quad ate out with mo knowledge of the lacation 


of lines in the file, and must find requested lines using binary 
fearch, However Quad ae a recerd of ail &Blecks read during 
the search precess and uses this record ta sharten subsequent 
searches, The method is described in &® paper titled "A Hew Taal 


for Keyed File Access (Sometimes?” in the preceecdinags of the 
Users Graup’s 13560 North American meetinga, 


Til. The Work File 


Huad creates a work file only when the user first makes a 
chanae toa the texted file, This can be any tyne of change -- 
adding aor deleting a line ar modifying am existing line, 

The work file is &# keyed file which allaws beth keys and dats 
to be variable lenath, It can contain twee types of entries -- 
deletes and changes, 


: 


fluad aliows deletian af a nae of records -- far example "D 
29" Gs a cammand which deletes line numbers 2 through 9. Ta da 
the deletian, G@uad makes 8 gingle entry in its work file as 
follows: 


Pikes caada nes ga 


This is just = $7 character key. The first character is = "b” 
(for deleted, the next & characters sre the lower line number an 
the range, and the lest @ are the uprer Line number 


Since deletion is achieved with = single werk fide entry, 
is wery fast, and the speed is independent of the number 
being deleted, 


How suppose that the command was given to delete records ¢ 
threugh f4. This command would mermally result in an entry of 
DRS inte the work File, Hawever this range overlans an already 
existing delete range of D2°9, so that Guad would combine the Ewe 
inta a single entry of De-et4., 


if the user naw undid changes aver the interval from 
it would be necessary to “undelete” aver this range. The: 
the entry D2-t4 would have to be split inte two -- Berd. 
De,2G'¢I4, 


of 


The ather tyne of entry in the work File if a change § 
There is a change entry for every line edded during eaits 
every line madified, 




















A change entry consists of bath a key and dats. The key is 
just the letter "CC" fallowed by the @ character line mumber, and 
the data is the line af text corresponding ta that line number, 


1. The Structure af the Werk File 


Fhe work F3he used by Qued was originally desiagned for 

mother purpose -- a different editor. The desire was for & File 

access methed which gave random access ta variable iength 
records, and re-used space from deleted receards., 


The sclution is a File sccess method iwhict YT caltbli ticket 
files, 


With most file access methods, the user whe wants data stared 
specifies where it is toa be stored -- s record mumber, With 
ticket files the user dae specify; imstesd he gust supplies 
the data ta the access methad and receives back a "ticket” 
telling him where the data has been stored, In order ta retrieve 
the data, he just supolies the ticket. 


ft 
4] 
am 
a 
rr 


1% 35 gepartant eo 


ecaanise that this techmique @ives 
enormous flemibility ta the file eccess manager. The date can be 
put im the most canvenient spot, for exammle 8s block that is 


already in a buffer in main memory, Within the block the record 
can be placed wherever there if space. With ticket fil 
record nmeed nat ewen be placed coantigucusly within the bi 
it can be broken into pieces. 


Although ticket files might at first seem unnatural ar ev 
clumsy, they turn out to be perfectiy suited te the 
applications in which data is feaund threugh pointers: ticke 
are really just pointers. 


Image detail data sets are an example, If we mealect serial 
access, a detail data entry is found through pointers which are 
stored ain other detail entries or in a master entry, Ticket 


files cauld in fact be used ta implement Image details and would 
relieve Image of the burden of keeping track of free space, 
Further they would add s capability that Image detsils currentiy 
do not have -- variable length recards. 


KSAMN files are anather example -- all data in a KSAM file can 
be found through pointers if anly the location of the roat black 
in the key file ais knewn., Ficket files will, by the way, 
remember ane ticket for the user, 


In order to make ticket files satisfactory as work files, it 
Was mecessary to implement a keyed sequential saccess method based 
on ticket files, The implementation is siqnificantiy different 
fram KSAM and actually more powerful: both keys and date can be 
variable length, space is re-used, and keyed sequential access 


can be either forward or backward, 
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The keys are stored in s tree-structure called a trie, Try 
trie oa key walue if actualiy distributed through warious levels 
of the tree structure; branching occurs when two keys which are 
identical for some nmumber of beginning characters first differ, 


th 


Far emample the keys "AHDY, "ARMOR", and "RNERGIO” would 
result an the followina structure: 


Hi MOR 


a ROQUD 


Generably this structure will have more levels than KSSaN’s B 


tree, On the other hand its structure is a functian af the data 
itself, not af the arder in which the deta is leaded, Therefare 
tree re-organization is never necessary during loading, whereas 
with KSAM it usually is, 


When af 3S Stored, a ticket ise stored with it. Fhe ticket 


(ey 
points ta dats. Thus storing data by key if a two-step orocess 


+, Stare the date and receiwe as ticket, 


@, Stare the key arid the tacked. 
Retrsewing deta by key reverses the tue steps; 


$$, Supply the key end receive the atzaciated ticket. 
2, Use the ticket to retrieve the esseciated data, 


W, The Help Facility 


From the start I wanted Guad ta be a single fpregram file mot 
requiring any auxiliary message or documentation Fil t 
reason is that I wanted the acauigsition and use of ued 
simple and foolpraaf as possible, 


This meant that Guad had to have &@ very acad help facility -- 
@ built-in manual, Quad does in fact mow have cuits: r extensive 
merue“driven heip facility, Ali oof ats text can he printed 
offline to make an adequate user manuel. 


WH help facility presente som probdlerme, In the 
first puoace ait shoulda be very ear? for the cprearanwner to wreite 
the help text. Morecwer the text must be prevented fram makina 
the program enormous: text takes up BroGram space very quick iy, 
Therefore biank compression if very desirable, 


wy 


= 
ity 
ct 
mn, 2 
rt 
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= 
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m 
fu 
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tr 
ns 
Cy 
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The salution adopted in early wersions af Guad was fimpd i 
rot fully satisfectary, Fodaine would be written te the fcreen By 
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doing am SFL move of @ literal ta a buff oellowed by a cail tea 
a procedure ta write the huffer to th screen, By usang SPL 
defines ait west possible te make the code to write €& Laine look 
like the line itself bordered an beth sides by &@ bit of suxiliary 


text, Thus the code 


ROO "Jhais ge time to @co to the screen” EGG 


fi! 


Was shorthand for the cade; 


=me"' Thais aif @ jline ta qo toa the efcreen”, &3; 


MOVE NSE: 
“SCREEN. MSG 3; 


WRITE FO 


This made help text very easy to write, linfoertunately it 
alsa wasted code space. Each line ta be written required its oan 
move and call, and there war no biaenk compression ¢althoaudh 


treidaing bFienks coulda be cuppreszed3, 


Rn efficient seluticar toa save code emace is toe have each 
screen af help text stored in s PRerelative array in &@ ccomoressed 
form. KA PR-relative array if an SFL array which is part of 4 
code segment), The precedure containing the array would fetch 
the text line by bine in a loop and call another procedure tea 
write each line te the screen, In this way there is anly ane set 

t 


iT 
if} 
fh fh 


i 
of move and call code for the entire screen rather than one 
per line, 


The problem is that it is very difficult to write cod 
witializes arrays with blank-compressed text, It would 
better to just write: 


qe Help ‘proc : Help ’sea 4 } 
This if a Black of help text, which we would like 


to 
converted to a space efficient procedure named Help ‘sp 
‘far the seqment Help ’seg> 


bre: 
a 


oe} 


The solution of course is toa have @ prearam which canverts 
such blecks to the desired procedures. duad‘'s help facility was 
written using such a pregram which served as a pre-processor ta 
the SPL compiler. 


YI, The Command Interpreter 


There were two main oabjectives in the implementsticen of 
Quacd’s command interpreter: 


$, Fo catch aS many errors as possible during canmmand 
ana@lysis, rather than command execubtian, 


i As 
wh! 
(t 
tft 


2,  %O €mit the mast meaninaful possible errar mes 
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As an example, editors must have commands which include file 


Names, The editer could be designed da ne checking on the file 
Name; any errors will be detected later on by the file system, 
Quad, hhovever, assures that the mame is syntactically valid 
first, For example it checks that there are no more than three 


parts ta the mame (file, group and accounts, that each part has 
between 4} and & alphanumeric characters with the first beina 
alpha, that there is no more than ane lockword, that the lackword 
follows the file part, etc, Any error found results in = me 
which describes that particular errer, 


y 
ut 


5 a 


sQge 


Qne aspect of emitting meaningful error messaqes is to peint 
out where in the command the errer occurred, Toa this end Guad 
points to the error, just as NPE dees for command errears, 


oe, 
‘ten 
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DISTRIBUTED PROCESSING 


A HEWLETT PACKARD SOLUTION 


Matthew O'Brien 

section Manager 

Hewlett Packard General Systems Division 
19410 Homestead Road 

Cupertino, California 95014 


The purpose of this paper is to present a new concept 
in the way in which data processing is done within any organ- 
ization which presently utilizes a central mainframe com puter 
with terminal access distributed between many users. 

The term distributed processing has had various meanings 
through the development history of different computers. One 
meaning that might be attached to the term is that which also 
might be called array processing. This involves an array of 
processors distributing the power of the CPU and performing 
tasks in parallel to accomplish the computation in a shorter 
period of time. This is definitely not the meaning that I 
wish to attach to the term distributed processing. 

For the purpose of this discussion, the following phrases 
characterize ‘distributed processing': 


- localization of some computational power and program memory 
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- maintenance of a central node for computation and data base 
- minimization of datacommunication traffic 

- utilization of the relative strengths of distributed CPUs 

- maintenance of privacy by means of local data bases 

~ utility of shared central mass storage and peripherals 


- concept of synergy of "one man - one machine" 


This definition warrants an easily understood clarification, 
as the concepts are more easily grasped with the presentation 
of a concrete example. The distributed processing referred to 
is that which is achieved by clustering together a group of 
what has been termed 'personal computers’ around a central node 
consisting of a mainframe CPU. Unlike the simple terminal 
interface to a central CPU which has been prevalent, this con- 
figuration leads to clear advances in price, utility, performance 
security, etc. Before proceeding, the terms personal computer 
and mainframe CPU need clarification. 

The mainframe computer was the first result of constructing 
electronic devices to perform large amounts of computation or 
calculation. Prior to the late 1930's and the early 1940's, 
rudimentary machines had been constructed to handle either 
calculation with numbers or some other sorting or controlling 
function. In order to handle problems which involved extreme 
efforts of mental and hand calculation, investigations were begun 


into constructing an electronic machine which would automate 
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the calculation process. Perhaps one of the most famous examples 
were the calculations to produce a book containing tables of 
artillery projectile paths under varying conditions of shell mass 
size, charge mass and volatility, wind conditions, atmospheric 
density and of course barrel elevation and azimuth. As 
SO many variables were involved and such great accuracy 
was desired, it was necessary to perform many hundreds of 
thousands of calculations to produce a satisfactory result. 
This example serves well in showing the emergence of the 
mainframe computer for two reasons: 
- the machine was constructed largely for a single purpose, 
to perform large numbers of similar calculations 
- it was technilogically impossible to produce a computer 
capable enough, portable enough, and in great enough 
numbers to couple them directly with the artillery units 
to produce real-time computation 
The artillery projectile computer project was successful 
and interest grew rapidly in performing diverse computational 
tasks. However, fundamental limitations still existed, the 
primary for this discussion being the great expense of producing 
the central processing unit and the amount of maintenance to 
keep it performing correctly. 
As the years went by great improvements were made in 
refining the CPU, however it's expense, bulk and necessary 


level of maintenance continued to justify it's name - 
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central processing unit. 

The purpose of this immediate topic is to stress that 
the computational structure of the mainframe developed 
not due to its inherent suitability for the job, but due 
to technological limitations in producing inexpensive, portable 
and reliable computational machines of enough capability 
to allow each user his own processor. Granted this limitation, 
the only practical solution required a central processor with 
multiusers timesharing the CPU through terminal ports. This 
multiuser aspect allowed sufficient utility to amortize the 
comparatively expensive CPU, and continues to be reflected 
today in the continuing drive to allow greater numbers of 
users to share the same machine, driving down the per-user 
cost of computational power. 

Turning now to defining the meaning of personal computer, 
it must be stressed that the term can produce varied opinions. 
The preferred definition here is a microprocessor-based 
processing unit with additional local program and data memory 
and some form of mass storage and J/O capability. More 
abstractly, a machine with sufficient power and utility to 
be used in a stand-alone mode with the capability of being 
programmatically altered to perform a very wide range of 
tasks. The last point is important as it is wished that 
programmable calculators be excluded, their use being too 


limited to manipulation of numbers and device control. 
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The element that has made possible the personal 
computer is the large scale integration of many semicon- 
ductor devices onto monolithic chips. This has led to 
the realization of an effective processing unit which is 
inexpensive, very portable and highly reliable. 

Personal computers cost a fraction of the price of their 
computing counterparts of ten years ago, and fill the 
requirements of cost, reliability and portibility 
necessary for personal use. 

Subsequent to the emergence of the first micropro- 
cessor and the continued density improvements of RAMs 
and ROMs in the late 1960s, there emerged the use of 
these components as a replacement for large amounts 
of combinational circuitry that had previously been 
needed to perform certain electronic control functions. 
These first uses of microprocessors did not justify the 
name computer, as no means of user programmability was 
available. 

By the mid-1970s the personal computer began to emerge, 
tentatively and lacking in capability, amount of memory, 
sufficient I/O and most importantly, software. Given these 
realities, the machines generally found usage solely as 
means of technological amusement and as a means of playing 
Simple games. By the late 1970s a fundamental change had 


occurred and personal computers began to be used in serious 
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applications in science and business. 

Today, the personal computer is recognized as a cost- 
effective means of automating many previously manual 
operations. Computationally the processor is able to manage 
many demanding tasks and performs quite well in many appli- 
cations. Increasing emphasis on increasing the performance 
of the processor and lowering the cost of the necessary I/0 
functions and peripherals continues and can be expected to 
yield new generations of increasingly cost-effective personal 


computers. 


Having discussed these two classes of computers and having 
brought their development to the present, the next issue that 
needs to be examined is where do these computers go from here? 
Will increasingly more advanced technology allow personal com- 
puters of ever increasing performance and ever lowering price 
to become so capable and affordable as to displace forever the 
mainframe? 

My perception of this question is that the answer is no, 
that the mainframe will continue to serve an important portion 
of the data processing system requirements of most organizations 
for the foreseeable future. It is important to note the restrict 
ion is made to be most organizations, and the validity of this 
restriction is easily shown as many small organizations today do 


rely only on a personal or microcomputer as their data processing 
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needs are sufficiently limited in scope as to be adequately met 
by the microcomputers and small peripherals. 

However, the characteristics of computer usage in a large 
organization are usually different. To corroborate the contentio 
that the day of the mainframes demise is not immediate, a few 
specific examples of the differences can be made and broken into 
two categories, immediate and future: 

Immediate 
* vastly higher performance of mainframe is needed to perform 
tasks of high numerical accuracy or time consuming tasks 
* very involved and large applications require large core 
or program memory to successfully execute 
* cost effectiveness of sharing expensive mass storage 
and peripherals 
These points as to the need for the mainframe might 
possibly begin to change or weaken as the evolution of 
technology continues. However, another larger list can be 
made which will not as easily be displaced by technological 
change as they are not technology-dependent but rather are 
a fundamentally desirable feature: 
Future 
* the mainframe concentrates and universalizes data 
bases which are accessed by many individuals 
* allows control of the processing functions of the 


organization to be visible and controlled by management 
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* allows managerial control of the security of data bases 
* makes the backup and physical security of important data 
more predictable and controllable 
* removes from the hands of unskilled operators the 
necessity for determining the validity of the data 
base and the funtionality of the computer 
* ensures all data processing of critical nature 
uses the same revision application 
* inherently allows communication between users as 
it implies a common network 
ig allows access to higher levels of networking as 
mainframe serves as efficient port 
* additionally, it is most probable that while technology 
will bring cheaper peripherals and memory to the personal 
computer, it will probably always do so to the mainframe 
* finally, it appears that perhaps a new generation of — 
Supercomputer might appear using Josephson Junction 
technology, but the cooling requirements will obviate the 
small size and portability of microcomputers 
Enough said regarding the essentiality of the mainframe 
and the inevitability of the microcomputer. Let us now 
consider a pair of specific computers; the HP 3000 mainframe 
and the HP 125 personal computer. Explaining the HP 125 and 
its interaction with the HP 3000 shows where Hewlett Packard 


believes the computational system for the medium-—to-large 
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organization is headed. 


The HP 125 has been designed to be the foremost personal 
computer available today. As is the case with all Hewlett 
Packard products, we like to think that the HP 125 offers 
the customer not a piece of equipment, but also what we believe 
is more fundamentally important - it is a solution. It brings 
what we believe are the typical strengths of Hewlett Packard 
to what is now a somewhat chaotic and young product area. 
Hewlett Packard has been recognized for some fundamental 
precepts by which it does business; that the satisfaction of 
the customer is most important. This is not only the correct 
attitude, it also has proven to be a good business practice 
as it has over the years built a clientele of loyal customers. 
As such, the HP 125 stresses good price/performance, 
reliability, serviceability, and presents a total solution 
composed of not just the product but also the system 
interaction and software to make the hardware investment 


meaningful. 


The HP 125 is structurally based upon the HP 262X terminal 
family, sharing some common assemblies. The terminal and CPU 
portion appear outwardly much like a HP 262X terminal, with 
the mass storage and peripheral devices being connected to 


an extended I/O panel on the rear. 
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The HP 125 combines three functional abilities 
within one package: 
* it serves aS an autonomous microcomputer 
* it serves as solely a data terminal 
* it creates a synergy of use by combining the function 


of the microcomputer with the data terminal 


As a microcomputer, the HP 125 operates using the 
CP/M operating system. This operating system has 
become a defacto industry standard for use with the 
8080 or Z-80 microprocessor. To support the operating 
system, a Z-80 with 64K bytes of system RAM is used. 
This constitutes the bulk of the CPU, the only other 
significant electronics being a boot ROM to load the 
operating system from the disc connected to the 
IEEE 488 interface connector and the byte-parallel 
interface to the terminal portion of the system. 

With this relatively simple CPU, the CP/M operating 
system standardizes within the memory space the 
necessary functions like input/output, file system, 

etc. which allow applications software to be hardware 
independent. Manufacturers of hardware who desire 
to utilize the standard operating system merely 
customize those portions which are necessary to 


allow the hardware to correctly perform the hardware 
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dependent J/O functions. 

The benefit of supporting the CP/M operating 
system is that the HP 125 then is able to directly 
run many hundreds of applications that run under CP/M. 
Applications include accounting packages, mailing list 
programs, word processing, languages, etc. with more 
applications being added to the list daily. 

One drawback of the standardized CP/M operating 
system is that the author of a generalized application 
package has had to depend upon the least common denomin- 
ator of hardware I/O capability. This becomes most readily 
apparent with the terminal interface. Most CP/M systems 
have been constructed by building a box to contain the 
CPU. The user then selected a terminal which he connects to 
CPU box. This of course means that the application written 
for the CP/M operating system has been forced to assume the 
least capable set of terminal features as more advanced 
features are not supported on many terminals. 

Acknowledging this shortcoming, the HP 125 will be 
released with a great deal of specialized software, some 
of which has been customized for the superior capabilities 
of the machine by authors of existing software applications 
and some of which has been written by Hewlett Packard. 
With these two sources of software in addition to all 


generalized CP/M software, the HP 125 will bring an unprece- 
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dented amount of microcomputer software to the purchaser. 

As mentioned, the terminal portion of the HP 125 is 
a fairly advanced data terminal, utilizing softkey structure 
to access such features as the mode of logging data from 
video memory to either the integral thermal printer or 
the serial printer connected to the I/O port. Softkey 
tree selection of functions now only serves to lessen the 
amounts of keystrokes necessary to select functions, but 
also serves to guide the user. 

The softkeys within the HP 125 not only have the 
inherent functions embedded within them to implement 
the terminal features, but are also user programmable 
to contain up to 80 bytes which can be used for every- 
thing from string substitution to escape sequences 
which actuate execution of subfunctions contained in 
applications. Each user programmable softkey can be 
accessed from either a keypad stroke or an application 
program for user selection. An application or user 
programmed pneumonic label can be placed within the 
bottom two rows to correspond to each of the eight 
programmable keys. 

With these advanced terminal features, the HP 125 
offers advanced features for a CP/M stand-alone 


computer system. 
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The HP 125 maintains a separate terminal function- 
ality within its operating capabilities. When power 
is applied to the system it normally defaults to the 
terminal mode of operation, with the selection of 
loading the operating system to become a microcomputer 
being selectable by the depression of a single softkey. 

As a data terminal, the HP 125 has capabilities similar 

to those of the HP 2621, with some enhancements common 
to more advanced members of the HP 262X terminal family. 
Additionally, it presents some features not previously 
available. 

First a brief description of the terminal capabilities 
of the HP 125 before a discussion of those terminal features 
unique to it. 

As a terminal, the HP 125 presents the user with 24 
lines containing 80 characters of text. Also on the 
screen are a 25th and 26th row containing the labels for 
either the embedded softkey tree structure, or when 
selected, the user programmable softkey pneumonics. 

The terminal allows selection of half-bright, underline, 
inverse video, or blinking enhancements on a line-to-line 
basis. 

The keyboard is the full extended keyboard which contains 
dedicated cursor control, scrolling, softkey, numeric pad, 


and screen-oriented editing keys. 
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Input/output is provided by an IEEE 488 port and two 
serial ports. One serial port is nominally dedicated to a 
serial printer, the other to datacommunications. 

Datacomm runs at 9600 baud and supports various handshakes 
necessary for use with different CPUs and modems. The datacomm 
port also supports the 13265A direct-connect modem. The printer 
port is configurable for variable amounts of nulls, parity, and 
the sense of the rate-pacing handshake. This allows the HP 125 
to directly use a large amount of serial printers without the 
necessity of any special logic or cables. 

As an option, the HP 125 supports a thermal printer which is 
integrated into the top of the terminal package. Either this 
printer or a serial printer (if configured) are supported within 
terminal firmware by a softkey tree which allows the direct 
printing of the entire contents of video memory, the visible 
screen or a selected line. Additionally, logging modes can be 
set so that all data coming to the video memory or only that 
data overflowing video memory is printed. 

All configuration information is stored in a CMOS RAM 
which has battery backup, allowing the user-selected confi- 
guration to be maintained when the system is powered down. 

The terminal supports remote operation and configuration 
by use of escape sequences. As an example, the keyboard has 
a 'home cursor' key which positions the cursor at the first 


character in video memory. An application program can also 
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home the cursor by transmitting the correct escape sequence 
to the terminal. By this means, applications running in either 
the CP/M CPU within the system or an application running on 

a mainframe can efficiently manipulate the terminal features to 
provide a friendly applications interface to the user. 

The afore described features make the terminal portion of 
the HP 125 a high performance terminal for use with both the 
CP/M CPU and when used with a remote mainframe. These features 
are fairly comparable to those which are supported within the 
HP 262X family. 

Additional to these, the terminal implements several unique 
features which are fundamental for its use as a CP/M terminal 
interface and which also generally provide better performance. 

Within, the terminal, an J/O map is maintained which allows 
the mapping of any source devices to any destination devices. 
(For the purpose of this discussion, note the terminal considers 
the output of the CP/M processor to be an input!) An example 
may better illustrate this: 

In order to diagnose a difficulty in running a CP/M-based 
application, the HP 125 user can map the output (console out) 
of the CP/M CPU to be not only the CRT screen, but also datacomm 
port 1. To this port he has connected a modem which ties over 
the phone lines to another HP 125 (or terminal) on which a 
knowledgeable user of the application is viewing. By this means, 


the output of the application and keystrokes entered by the 
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user (CP/M operates in a full duplex mode) can be viewed for 
debugging. Further, were the user to map datacomm port 1 as 
the input for the CP/M CPU (console in), the remote viewer can 
also run the program and allow the direct operator to watch 
in order to learn the correct manner in which to run the 
application. 

As another example of the value of this feature, 
consider a CP/M application written to perform an 
accounting function. Within the application, various 
output is routed to either the screen or to the printer 
for hardcopy. Often it is desired that this fixed 
output routing be altered, perhaps to obtain hardcopy 
of items normally sent to the screen. With the HP 125 
I/O map, this is easily accomplished. 

Another distinctive feature of the HP 125 is that 
all the ROM-based routines which give the terminal 
portion of the product its capabilities are vectored 
through locations in RAM upon powering the system on. 
By this means, an application which doesn't prefer to 
use the terminal capabilities as dictated by the ROM 
routines can intercept the routine call and substitute 
in RAM its own specialized routine. An example of this 
ability is also illustrative: 

In the normal mode of operation, the cursor control 


and editing keys as supported by terminal firmware allow 
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the user to manipulate the text on the screen directly. 
However, this 'feature' may not be desirable while in the 
midst of running an application. The application can 
consequently be written to intercept the keystroke process- 
ing routine and can then trap keystrokes which are extra- 
neous to the application previous to returning control to 
the terminal ROM code for keystroke execution. Or by this 
means, the functionality of keys can be altered. 

By this method of embedding a high degree of functional 
capability in ROM but yet allowing customization of routines 
critical to certain applications, the HP 125 goes well 
beyond the capabilities of most microcomputers. Very 
Sophisticated terminal features are ROM resident, and special- 


ized features are application programmable. 


Understanding the HP 125 from the physical and features 
standpoint allows us now to address the unique capability 
that Hewlett Packard brings to the field of making distributed 
processing an asset for organizations with large and diverse 
computing needs. 

In a previous section, the permanent and essential 
nature of the mainframe was discussed. As present users 
of the HP 3000 computer can probably attest, a major 
usage of the system involves the creation, maintenance 


and access to data bases which allow the smooth function- 
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ing of large organizations. This automation of data 
base with instant and accurate access has been the principle 
benefit of the computer to the business world. 

Granted that the personal computer and the mainframe 
have been discussed and the individual merits of both are 
appreciated, an examination of the interaction of the 
two for doing distributed processing is appropriate. 

Personal computers have begun to appear within the 
ranks of large organizations for use either by individuals 
or for the needs of a small department. While the personal 
computer has obviously fulfilled a purpose, the utilization 
factor could be greatly larger. The HP 125 performs well the 
tasks being addressed by the personal computer, but brings 
much greater utilization without a greatly appreciable higher 
price. 

The function that is easily recognized for a personal 
computer within a large organization is what may be called 
data display and analysis. This term is meant to describe 
the typical interaction of a manager with those performance 
criteria of his organization represented by a collection of 
data. 

For the display and analysis of data, the personal 
computer of today tends to fail to efficiently perform its 
function. The data base for most organizations is large, 


communal in nature, subject to frequent correction or update, 
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and most necessarily must be current and correct throughout 
the organization. Using a stand-alone personal computer, 
much time consuming and detailed analysis has been done 
only to find the raw data was incorrect due to an error 

in transcription or a recent update. 

Additionally, most information within organizations comes 
from a multitude of sources. Using a typical division within 
Hewlett Packard as an example, data bases are maintained that 
updated or accessed by accounting, personnel, purchasing, 
scheduling, manufacturing, quality assurance, research & devel- 
opment, administration, etc. This is the data that is the 
subject of display and analysis. 

With todays typical personal computer, the transfer of data 
between the micro and the mainframe is at best tedious if not 
impossible or prone to error. The HP 125 strives to make this 
process the most expedient, error-free and simple process 
possible. With a wealth of data base management capability 
available on the HP 3000 computer, the HP 125 leverages great 
power into the hands of the person who analyzes or updates 
the data base. 

As an example, the HP 125 supports a screen-oriented 
caleulator which allows management personnel to easily 
create, display and manipulate data. It allows the manager 
to quickly explore "what if" questions regarding the vital 


numerical data which represents his success or failure. 
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Additionally the HP 125 supports a graphical display package 
which allows significant data to be displayed by means of 
bar charts, pie charts, etc. With the HP 125, the data for 
display, analysis and charting can interactively flow over 

the terminal data comm port to and from the personal computer 
and the mainframe. All data is from the common base of the 
mainframe and represents the organizations most recent and 
accurate figures. All results of analysis can immediately 

be re-entered into the common data base. Standardized 
reports from functional areas can access the database from 
other areas in which they don't necessarily have involvement 
as to the generation of data, but from which their respective 
areas can be directly affected. 

All functional areas can present reports that are stan- 
dardized across the organization as to format. Data flows 
efficiently between organizations, as data entered by one 
area becomes immediately accessible for all users. The 
security of the data base is cared for by the information 
services group, guaranteeing against the hazards of losing 
critical data. The access of individuals to data is 
controlled by management; the HP 125 can be programmed to 
allow only visual display of the data without user 
copying to printer or disc while the initial access can 
be protected by the HP 3000 using passwords. 


The strength of the HP 125 is its interactive ability 
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to dynamically perform as a port to the mainframe, a 
Stand-alone personal computer, or a synthesis of the two 
functions. Stressing the dual nature of mainframe access 
for data interchange with local analysis, the HP 125 features 
utility programs which greatly simplify the user interface 
and lessen the need for sophistication in performing complex 
or powerful analysis of mainframe data. 

As an example, take the purchasing department in a large 
organization. One of the areas with the greatest potential 
for cost minimization is the timely and careful control of 
inventory. Suppose that this organization does basic manufact- 
uring of a wide line of products with many subcomponents and 
consequently has fifty buyers interacting with a thousand 
vendors regarding tens of thousands of purchased parts. 

Due to the common and large data base needed to track the 
tens of thousands of parts, the HP 3000 presents a good choice 
for a central mainframe, probably also functioning for other 
purposes within the organization. By utilizing the HP 125 
as a personal tool for each of the fifty buyers, an extremely 
powerful controlling application can be quickly written for 
use by each of the buyers. 

Organizing the overall data base using the HP 3000 and 
IMAGE, the HP 125 can be used serve as the user interface 
into the larger database for each user. Data is taken from 


the mainframe into each of the fifty buyers personal computers. 
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The data resides locally and is manipulated by each buyer for 
programmed action items such as overdue shipments, low invent- 
ory items, high inventory items, changes in scheduling 
affecting inventory needs, etc. Purchasing management can 
control and standardize the means of analysis of each 
buyers proficiency through a common local program. Each 
buyer using his own data base can generate reports with 
a common format with all buyers reports. Using the 
HP 125 graphical package to generate bar or pie charts, 
the performance indicators can be directly analyzed and 
evaluated. 

In this example, the HP 125 served as the individuals 
port to the HP 3000 data base, it performed local analysis 
of data, reduced datacomm overhead and expense, and allowed 


local generation of reports and graphical analysis. 


To summarize, it is believed that the manner in which 
computers are used by organizations to enter, display and 
analyze data is evolving towards a new distributed network 
of processing units. The change on the scene is due to the 
technological ability to produce processing units that are 
inexpensive, reliable and capable. The ability to place 
a personal computer in the hands of an individual has shown 
to be not only cost effective, but by being personal has 


involved individuals not previously utilizing computing 
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power directly. While personal computers have these 
benefits, they have not fully utilized the greater 
advantage of being part of the entire organizational 
data processing network within most organizations. 

The HP 125 used with the HP 3000 shows the first 
step in the evolution of data processing. This evolution 
will bring computer usage into the hands of increasingly 
greater amounts of individuals within organizations. 
Data processing will become more convenient and cost 


effective. 
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ie Introduction 


Foundation 


Bob Garvey will first lay the a foundation for the understanding of an 
approach used to understand, design, and implement interactive systens,. 


A system language, Goals, will be introduced to render systems and 
components, 


A general set of principles will be presented incorporating the 
components and structures inherent in a structured system. The use of 


these components in the system life cycle and as a documentation system 
will evolve, 


A general system architecture will be presented and an approach to 
interactivity will be discussed, 


Callables 


Bob Womack will present the detailed use of callable programs in the 
3000 environment, 
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Goals 


GOALS 


A System Language 


Goals was designed to meet the following criteria: 


Provide good documentation 
Ease maintainence 
Expedite development 
Provide users early understanding of System 

functions and restraints 
* Improve project management and reporting 
* Reduce resources required for documentation 
* Optimize System performance 
Many Of the above criteria can be achieved through reasonable 
structuring of the system , But many of the structuring techniques 
that are now popular are simply more trouble than they are worth, 
Yourdon, Jackson and certainly IBM’s HIPO involve more work in their 
maintainence than rewards merit, Warnier comes closest to being 
worthwhile but cannot be reasonably maintained in machine sensible 
form, 


M%* HM KH H 


Goals will be described as a methodology only because it seems to 
accomplish all the criteria of the popular "Methodologies", and much 
more. Wwe do not feel that any of the methodologies should be 
considered ends in themselves and more sacred than the system at hand, 
Once the principles are learned and applied the implications should be 
obvious and the apparent need for a methodology forgotten, 
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Documentation 


1 General Statement 
2 Goals, Structural Notation 


1 General Statement 


The purpose of documentation is to assist in the maintainence and 
operation of a system, To tnose ends software documentation must be 
flexible, easily modifiable, current and easy to read, Witan has 
developed a system of documentation called Goals which uses simple text 
files associated through control numbers to meet the criteria listed 
above, The following sections ( 2 and 3 ) describe the general features 
of the structural notation used in Goals and the General system 
structure used in system projects, 


Goals is used throughout the life of a project, It is used to3 
To state requirements 

Render flow and components in the analysis phase 

To develop, test and render a general design 

As a pseudo code or structured english for detail design 

As a high level programming language 

As a project network descriptor, 


On & W NH & 


2 Goals, Structural Notation 


Formal structuring permit three primitive operations: 

Sequence, Repetition and Alternation, Structural Notation was 
developed to meet the criteria of formal systems in a generalized 
way and was guided by the assumption that systems must be rendered 
in a machine sensible form. Goals relies upon 

text sequences and key words as it’s basis, Structural Notation 
is the basis of the syntax of Goals, 


Following are the representations of the primitive structures using 
flowcharts and Goals. The word process is used to represent a step, a 
Process or an item depending on the use of the notation at the time, 
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Goals Primitive Structures 





SEQUENCE 


FLOW Ses en anae 
< BEGIN > 
i] 


fassaccenseesed 

$ PROCESS 1 § 

[ ewenwevavevesn | 
j 


{ PROCESS 2 } 


! 


! PPROCESS 3 ! 


Se SR aevVwea eee n & we 


: 


< END > 


PROCESS 1 
PROCESS 2 
PROCESS 3 


GOALS 





 & 
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ALTERNATION 


FLOW 


GUALS 


IF 


IF 


< BEGIN > 


§ 
* 
k  * 
* leneueecanneana } 
* If X *¥ wee trueeeee=2>! PROCESS 1 [eue!} 
* * lLenaanavenannvan / } 
¥ i ! 
* ! 
! ! 
false $ 
! ! 
* { 
*  * ' 
* ¥ lS eveueveemaaes ! § 
* IF Y * wweatruecee=eee>} PROCESS 2 Juan} 
% * feneuseswresens | { 
% , ] 
* { 
‘ 
false ! 
: ! 
* 
* ¥ ! 
* * J aneuwennsenen | } 
* IF 2 towetrueesenwmn>! PROCESS 3 lene! 
¥ ¥ lanwevvaeesensaen! t 
¥ * ! 
* ! 
: ! 
false { 
! 


< end > 


X 1S TRUE 
PROCESS 1 


~Y¥ IS TRUE 


PROCESS 2 
Z IS TRUE 
PROCESS 3 
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REPETITION 


FLOW 
< BEGIN > 
M 
* 
% * 
* * 
<wfalsesee<k IF Y  teenetruceees 
‘ * 
#4 
Sea aagn LU levsenenoaveseun | 
< END > I<wweennwnwe! PROCESS 1 ! 
om on OF op oH oF Jeeuanenmneeuesene! 
GOALS REPEAT UNTIL Y IS FALSE 
PROCESS 1 
PROCESS iA 
PROCESS 1B 
PROCESS 1C 


The exclamation point is used to signify control in the 
REPEAT loop. If the condition is met the control passes to the 
statement following the (!) on the same level, If the condition 
is met the control passes to the first statement following the 
condition, 

Processes 1A through 1C were added to show a simple subsequence,. 
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DATA STRUCTURING 


Goals is also used to represent data structure, As with control 
structure there are three general structures which can be 
represented, 

Data items listed line after line represent sequence; 

1 itemei 

2 item=2 

3 item=3 


Subsequences are represented as sequences on a level below the 
item of which they are are a part, 


1 itemej 
1A iteme1A 
1B item-1B 
1c iteme1C 
2 iteme2 
3 iteme3 


LEVELS: are represented graphically with the use of indentation, The 
first character in a line is considered to begin an "A®" level 
Subsequent levels are indented an additional three spaces each, 


Successively lower levels (nigher value characters and more deeply 
indented) represent subordinate processes, As will be seen in the 
general system structure the highest most levels are controled by 
increments of time; years, quarters, months, days, etc, while lower 
levels are controlled by events or conditions, 


CONTROL NUMBERS? The control numbers used in Goals are developed by 
alternating the use of numbers and letters to represent sucessively 
lower levels within the system. The system is similiar to English 
outlining except that only capital letters and numeric characters are 
used. For a given statement there is nothing to indicate its position 
in the hnierarcny unless the entire control number is Gipicted or the 
Starting control number on the page is given, When Goals statements are 
machine stored the entire control number is either stored or is 
assumed, 
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Repetition in data structuring can be represented by "(S)" at the end 
of the item name which is repeated, this can take the form of an 
expression ( i.e. ( O>s<1i5 ) ), 


1 itemei(S) 
1A item=4 


Examples: a file of accounts 


Account File 
1 Account(s) 
1A Account 
1B Account number 


iC =—s- Name 

1D Addregs(s) 

1D1 Address type (h=nome,wswork) 
iD2 Street number 

1D3 Direction 

iD4 Street name 

iDS Afftix 


1E Amount due 
iF Order(s) 


1Fi Order number 
1F2 Item(s) 

iF 3 Item 
ALTERNATIONS 


Alternation is represented with the IF control word or with the 
notation (1,0), 


2A IF segment descriptive code = 1 


2Ai material 
2B IF segment descriptive code = 2 
2B1 supply 


This convention is seldom used because the REPEAT handles 
most situations for the case of data structuring. 


The other type of alternation is within a string of data items 
where the item can either exist or not exist, Another way of repe 
resentin a nonerequired item, 

1 item] 

2 item=2 

3 item=-3(1,0) 


This says that items 1 and 2 must exits or are required and item 3 is 
optional, 


Discussions 


The highest level of repetition within a data structure is assumed to 
be the key to the file or at least the major sort sequence, If 
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additional keys are required they can be represented with the word KEY 
( 4£.e, item=3 (KEY) ) or an additional data structure can be presented 
to represent the structure represented when the KEY is used, 


Goals can be used to represent logical structures as well as the 
physical implementations, It is important that the reguired logical 
views of data be derrived and documented before any phy- sical 
structures be planned. A recommended goal in system design is to have 
@ one to one relationship between the physical and the logical 
structures of the system, The coding complexity is reduced appreciably 
as well as the maintainence activity. An additional byproduct is the 


ability to use Query or other general inguiry languages in a more 
straight forward fashion, 
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2 Principles 


An Information system is distinguished from operating systems, command 
interperters, compilers and the like, An Information System is that 


set of communications, operations, files and outputs associated with a 
single conceptual "file", 


Iam not talking about a single program, Historically I am talking 
more about an application area, 


A. Elements 


Ai Components 


First an analogy: All purely mecanical devices are made up of 
elemental components; the incline plane, the wheel and axle, the lever 
and the chamber, The physics of these basic components and the 
materials from which they are constructed define the limits of their 
application. You may be saying, that list does not sound correct or 
"what about the screw", In listing elemental components certain 
definitions are inherent. Jf define the screw asa "rolled incline 
plane*", | 


For information systems I assert that the list is: Communicetions, 
tiles, operations and outputs, The limits for such systems are defined 
by the ordering of the elements using the primitive structures 
(sequence, alternation and repetition), 


As 8 note; to date the list of elemental components may have been 
input, process and output without reguard to to structure, This is 
more elemental considering all computer processes but is unbounded. 
This makes a general system design technique very difficult. Adding 
hierarchy to the above does not enhance these primitives to any great 
extent, 


A2 Relationships 


with these boundries and definitions in hand, lets look at the 
relationships that develop. 


There is generally a one to one relationship between file structure and 
operations structure, between communications structure and operations 
structure, between output structure and operations structure, In other 
words the operations or control structure mimics the other components 
of the system and each componet is related to the other in structure, 
The structure begin with the file structure, 


Example; if you have a file of accounts and you want to report them}; 
the report program will have to be structured exactly the same as the 
file or database to report all the data in the file. Most often there 
is a@one to one relationship between files and outputs, In the report 
example the report structure could be expected to look exactly like the 
file, If the report is to look different than the file there would be 
in intervening operation usually a4 sort or selection to convert an 
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intermediate output to the final output, 


The same is true of communications which on the data processing level 
are the transmissions to the uses, the screens and the messages, The 
structure of a communication is generally the same as the operation 
structure which is the same as the data structure and thus the 
communication structure is the same as the data structure, This 
substantiates the theory that systems can be completly described 
Knowing only the data structure, True but limited, Knowing the 
structure of any part should in theory give you the whole, 


If everything describable about a system can be described in simple 
structures (and thus in Goals) and the components of a system include 
only communications, files, operations, and outputs and Goals can be 
used in all system phases then we have a framework for a general system 
covering conception through maintainence, 


Lets look at any application, Traditionally you would begin with a 
requirements statement and do an analysis of the existing system, 
Forget flowcharts, classic narratives, and other charting techniques, 
Think of progressively decomposing the system using simple english 
outlining starting with the functions, Functions fit into the 
Operations structure discussed, You will note that as you get down a 
level or two you will encounter repetitive tasks dependant on 
conditions, add REPEAT and IF to your outlines and keep describing. 
Remember that users can understand outlines and repetition and 
alternation are not difficult to understand, 


Operations will include existing machine processes, manual proceedures, 
paper flows, sorting processes ect, As you are going through the 
operations keep a list of the files that are mentioned and note the 


file keys (and sorts) and any advantages or requests for multiple 
keys, | 


List any outputs or reports prepared py the organization or required in 
the future, 


Communications will be minimal at this stage but note any memos that 
may go from one section to another of a "file" of notes used as 
crossreference or duplicate of any more perminent file, 


Your documentation is now shaping up? your notebook and I assume that 
the whole world has change to 8 1/2 by ii, should be divided into 
communications, file, operations and outputs, 


The starting point for design is the detailing of the files in your 
file list, You will want to reduce the files as much as possible to a 
Single file. By way of naming conventions the "file" should have the 
Same name as the system at hand, 


You will notice that many of the manual files are really communications 
in that they are "views" of the file that are required in a particular 
subfunction, 
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Prineiples 


The design of the conceptual file must be validated against the 
required operations, I am going to leave this hanging for a moment to 
discuss a General System Structure, 
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3 General System Structure 





A General System Structure is presented on the following page in Goals, 


This structure is not applicable in all systems but is used as a 
pattern for system discription, design and understanding. 


The Key elements of design of this structure are? 

4. File unity? a system with this structure has only 
one conceptual file. It may have any number of 
datasets of or physical flles but they must be 
formalized into one, 

2. Journalizing or Logging; all changes made to data 
items can be (and normally should be) logged, 

3. Last action dating; incorporated as part of logging, 
permits an offline log, 


Qne detailed implication of this is need to have a date 
stamp in each detail set and @ master date stamp in the 
master file, 
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General System Architecture 


Begin system 
REPEAT until EDSystem 
REPEAT until EQYear 
REPEAT until EOQQuarter 
REPEAT until EOMonth 
REPEAT until EODay 
REPEAT for each user 
Begin online 
identify operator and security 
Open system file 
Qpen current files 
REPEAT for each Communication 
IF control transfer 
transfer control 
IF batecn request 
initiate request 
IF update , add or delete 
Begin 
Memo to LOG 
LOCK 
Update ,add or delete 
UNLOCK 
End 
IF inquiry 
perform communication operation 


: 
| 
End Online 
Begin daily batch 
Perform daily batch processing 
Run LOG analysis 
If end of week 
Perform Monthly Processing 


ROLL FILES 
: 


perform Monthly processing 


Perform Quarterly processing 
q 


Perform end of year processing 


Close system 
End 
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A GENERAL DESIGN 


with this Architecture and database design complete we have the basis 
for the development and implementation of any application, 


Step 1 is inquiry into our file; if there is only one search criteria 
then we calculate into to file and return the master data or a summary. 
Once positioned in a master we can chain through our detail sets or 
follow appropriate programatic paths. 


The master screen (a communication) should provide inquiry, update, and 
addition ability. 


Each detail set should nave a screen providing the same update add and 
inquiry ability. Our screens will be one for one with the detail sets. 
Think of a detail set as having a buffer that will correspond to 
communication (VIEW) buffer, Moving date within one program is 
facilitated with this concept, 


The list of detail sets becomes a list of programs which must be 
written to handle the retrieval, update, addition, deletion and editing 
of data for the detail set. 


When this is complete you will have a functioning system; it will not 
function well. I have intentionally oversimplified, The office 
proceedures which may be in place or will evolve will dictate what 
combination of sets will appear on a screen but no effort was be lost 
in developing the barebones system according to this method, Each set 
(detail set) should have its own program to handle retrieval and 
update, when requirements demand inclusion the programs can usually be 
used with few changes, You can take this one step further to include a 
general scheme to handle multiple data sets on one screen, 


The question then becomes; "How do 1 tie this all together?", 
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4 Interactivity and Control 


Lets say that we have written a system composed of a series of programs 
that correspond to our data sets. The way in which we permit 
interactivity is through a control program called MENU, 


4A Menus 


A master data set will exist at the top of the conceptual file and the 
primary search path will be the file key, Other search paths will be 
Provided through subsystems such as "Name Family" or througn automatic 
masters, For all detail sets associated to the master there will be a 
Program to handle that data set, Your analysis will dictate all the 
processes that the operator may wish to perform, As other requirements 
develop associating more than one data set the code can be combined and 
new screens developed, 


The menu control program provides transfer of control, It can do this 
either "quietly" of "loud", Loud is the obvious implementation; the 
operator choses a data set from a menu screen, the control is 
transfered via a "call" to a dynamic subprogram the data set is 
accessed updated, ect, and control returns to the controlling menu. 
But let us give the operator the ability to "tell" the system where he 
wants to go next, If he does a common area flag can be set to gay 
don’t display the menu simply transfer control to some other 
Subprogram, We call are common area for data SYSBLK and out flag(s) Q1, 
Q2, ect. (you are not limited to one level of menu), 


A menu structure may look like this: 
MAIN MENU 
REPEAT UNTIL PARENT OR END OF SYSTEM 
IF LOUD 
GET MAIN MENU SCREEN 
SEND (SHOW) SCREEN 
REPEAT UNTIL EDITS PASS 
EDIT FIELD 
IF EDITS FAIL 
SEND SCREEN 


@ 

SET MODE TO QUIET 

IF QUIET 

IF NEXTPROCEEDURESA 
CALL A 

IF NEXTPROCEEDURE=SB 
CALL B 

@e@ 

IF NEXTPROCEEDURE =N 
CALL N 

ELSE 
CALL CONTROL’ NUMBER*’ TABLE 
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Through this technique those programs which are not being used are not 
using memory resources. The CONTROL NUMBER TABLE refers to 
implementations which have levels of menus, If the control reference 
is not handled at that menu level control is appropriatly passed to the 
proper level where a control program can handle it, 


The quiet "CALL" technique can be used for any of the data set programs 
discussed by putting the guiet call structure "around" the program and 
requiring the passing of appropriate data into or from the 
communication buffer, Bob Womack will describe this technique in the 
"NAME FAMILY" discussion. 
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SL°s and USL’sS 


9 
S 


Modules, Entry points, Programs referenced in require 
CST entries if they are not allready referenced in a 
running program, 


Code is sharable by all programs, The PUB.SYS SL 
is avalable to all programs, Account and group Sb’%s 
are available to programs being run out of that Account, 


You need exclusive access to the SL to make an entry in it, 


when SL entries are made you do not need to prepare the 
She. It is available after you have exited the segmenter, 


L *’ § 


Programs compiled into a USL must be prepared before they are 
runnable, 


Many programs may be compiled into the same USL, When 

a program is run the system will look to the USL for resolution 
Of called programs, it then looks to the PUB.SYS SL unless 

@ library is specified in the RUN, (RUN prog ;LIBsG) 


All USL resolved entries create XCST entries except the outer 
block, 


CST’s and XCST’s 


e) 


0 


There are 192 CST entries available to user processes 


There are 1028 XCST entries available to user processes, 
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!JOB JOBNAME,UusSername/ serpass,accountname/accountpass ;OUTCLASS=,1 
{COBOL progname,SNEWPAS ,sNULL 
{SEGMENTER 

USL SOLDPASS 

NEWSEG progname,progname’ 

PURGERBM SEGMENT,progna e’ 

USL yourusl] 

PURGERBM SEGMENT,progna e 

AUXUSL SOLOPASS 

COPY SEGMENT,progname 

EXIT 

$TELL user,acct? yourprog ee*2>) yourusl 
LYEQJ 


P RE P O F US L 


$JOB DyourUSL,user/userpass,account/accountpass }PRI=ES;0UTCLASS2, 1 
{PURGE yourrun 

ICONTINUE 

IBUILD yourrunjDISC2z2500,1,1;CODE2PROG 

'SEGMENTER 

USL yourusl 

PREPARE yourrun?MAXDATA#216000;CAPSMR,DS 

EXIT 

ITELL user,acct; yourrun =#=> yourrun 

fEOU 


CALLABLE S IN Tf 0 SL’ §s 


!JOB DISL,user/userpass,account/accountpass ;OUTCLASS=, 1 
{COBOL yourprog, 80LDPASS,s8NULL 


!SEGMENTER 

AUXUSL SOLDPASS 

SL SL 

ADDSL yourprog 

EXIT 

{TELL user,acet; yourrun e**> yourrun 
{EOI 
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MEN U 


REPEAT uvytil parent or nd of system 
IF lodd 
get menu screen 
Show screen 
REPEAT until edits pass 
edit fields 
IF edit fail 
send screen 
: @ 


set mode to quiet 





IF quiet 
IF nextprocedure 2 "Q* 
CALL "0" USING ., ef e« 
IF nextprocedure = "J" 
CALL "I" USING ., of « 


IF nextprocedure = "n*" 
CALL "n*" using ., eve 
ELSE 
CALL "CONTROLNUMBERTABLE" using nextprocedure 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF COMPUTING FACILITIES 
(Based on a study of UTC Faculty in 1981) 
Dr. Lloyd D. Davis 


Purpose of Study 

The University of Tennessee at Chattanooga is very typical of many of 
the public institutions operating today. It had a history of minimal com- 
puting until 1974 when major computer acquisitions were made. Further sig- 
nificant upgradings have been made since then with another major acquisition 
being consummated in 1978. UTC, therefore, is a model of interest to many 
concerned with the effects of these computing resources on faculty attitudes 
towards the curriculum, general educational issues, relevance of current 
computer facilities, and the entire computing mileau. Hence, other institu- 
tions may utilize this model and perhaps the data and analyses presented as 
a barometer for assessing the impact of instructional/research computing 


needs, resources, and values at their own institutions. 


Background 

UTC is a Masters granting institution located in urban Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and is a primary campus of the University of Tennessee. With 
approximately 8,000 students and 250 plus full-time faculty, UTC is prima- 
rily an undergraduate institution. Its role within the State of Tennessee 
is to provide quality education at the baccalaureate level to a largely 
commuting student body. Students have degree options in the many areas of 
the Arts & Sciences and the professional areas of Engineering, Computer 
science, Nursing, Business Administration, Human Services and Education. 
Somewhat unusual for a state institution is its private foundation with a 


$10,000,000 plus endowment which is used to enrich academic areas at UTC. 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1961 

Included in this enrichment was the acquisition of an HP2000 in 1975 strictly 
for the use of faculty and students. This timesharing system replaced an IBM 
360/30 with RJE capability to a large 360/65 system a hundred miles away. In 
1978, UTC purchased a second academic computer system, the HP3000 Series II 
with funds from a capital development campaign. Currently, the HP2000 and 
HP3000 are connected to over 80 terminals and provide 63 ports of instruction 
and research to students and faculty; UTC continues to provide RJE activity 


to two large IBM 3031"s at a remote location. 


Methodology 

In the spring of 1981, all faculty at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga were requested to complete a questionnaire concerning their per- 
ceptions regarding instructional and research computing. The first objective 
of this survey was to identify perceptions concerning computing both at a 
general level for institutions and for majors at large. The second objective 
was to discover specifics about UTC and individual departmental needs. Pre- 
viously, two other surveys were conducted dealing largely with these same 
issues. In 1974, as part of a report to the University of Chattanooga Found- 
ation, Drs. Carney, Davis, Smullen, and Ward, all of UTC, reported similar 
analyses. In 1978 essentially the same study was replicated by Dr. Smullen. 

Although the data reported will refer wherever possible to all three 
surveys (1974, 1978, 1981), attention will focus on the most current, which 
is 1981. For purposes of reporting, some departments have been coalesced 
into larger areas. These four larger areas are the Arts & Sciences; Business 


Administration and Economics; Engineering and Computer Science; and 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
Education, Nursing, Human Services, and miscellaneous. Although the data 
could be tabulated in many ways, this report will largely work with the posi- 
tive responses "Strongly Agree" and "Mostly Agree", for the major areas 


outlined. 


Responses to Survey 

Fifty-seven percent of the teaching faculty responded to the 1981 sur- 
vey as compared to 54 percent and 69 percent in 1978 and 1974, respectively. 
Table I shows the responses by area, and it is seen that the dominant areas 
are Humanities, Physical Science and Mathematics and Business Administration 
with 22, 20 and 12 percent of the total, respectively. No department or 
area was vastly under-represented or over-represented in the Survey. The 
continuation of Table I breaks these larger areas into their major compo- 


nents for purposes of detailing the responses. 


Computer Usage 


Computer usage of the respondents indicates that the number of faculty 
who have used the computer moderately or extensively in the past has in- 
creased from 49% in 1974 and 48% in 1978 to 52% in 1981 (see Table II). The 
Humanities, Education, and Physical Science and Mathematics declined from 
21%, 37% and 67% in 1978 to 19%, 32%, and 59%, respectively in 1981. How- 
ever, Behavioral Science and Engineering grew from 44% and 55% in 1978 to 
64% and 100% respectively in 1981, indicating heavy computer experience for 
those areas. The area which declined, surprisingly, was Business Administra- 


tion and Economics, as it declined from 75% to 47% in the same period. 
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Total Responses 
Total Faculty 


Percentage Response 


By College/School/Division 


Arts and Sciences 


Engineering 


Business* 
Education* 
Nursing* 


Human Services* 


*Data not available for earlier years for these areas. 


By Area: 


Humanities 
Physical Science & 
Behavioral Science 
Engineering 
Computer 

Business 

Education 

Nursing 

Human Services 


Misc, Unknown 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP OF RESPONDENTS 


1981 
144 
253 
57% 
Number of 
Responses 
1981 71 
1978 65 
1974 76 
1981 11 
1978 11 
1974 7 
1981 17 
1981 14 
1981 7 
1981 14 


1978 


125 
231 


54% 


% of all 


Responses 


49% 


10% 
54 


1% 


69% 


Number of 


Faculty 


142 


130 


127 


21 


11 


8 


32 


29 


12 


17 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP OF RESPONDENTS IN 1981 





Mathematics 


Total 


Frequency 


31 
29 


11 


17 


14 


14 
10 


144 
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Percentage 


Response 


Percentage of 


All Responses 


21.5 
20.1 
7.6 
4.9 
2.8 
11.8 
9.7 
4.9 


9.7 


6.9 


100.0 


TABLE II 





UTILIZATION OF THE COMPUTER BY THE RESPONDENTS 


% Positive Responses % Responses 
by Area 
Arts & School of School of All Negligible 
Sciences Business Engineering Others Extensive Moderate or No Response 
1981 42 47 100 31 17 35 48 
I have used the computer 1978 37 xx 55 ak 18 30 -53 
extensively in the past. 
1974 38 xx 100 kk 11 38 51 
1981 45 70 91 47 17 35 48 


I plan to use the’ computer 
extensively in my future 1978 54 kx 64 kk 18 50 31 
classroom activities. 


1974 74 kx 100 ax 26 54 20 
1981 58 82 91 70 51 17 32 
I do not plan to use the 
computer in my future 1978 49 aka 55 kx 34 26 41 


research.* 


*Disagreement with this statement has been treated as a positive response. No such question was asked in 1974. 





kkNot available. 


TABLE IIA 


PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION OF THE COMPUTER BY 1981 RESPONDENTS 
(EXTENSIVE OR MODERATE POSITIVE RESPONSES ONLY) 


Past Usage Future Classroom Future Research 
By Area: Responses Responses Responses 
Business, Economics 47 71 71 
Physical Sciences, Mathematics 59 55 55 
Engineering, CPSC 100 91 91 
Behavioral Sciences 64 64 64 
Educatian,. Et al - 32 46 46 
Humanities 19 29 29 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
This can be explained, in great part, by the fact that the 1978 survey in- 
cluded Computer Science with Business while the 1981 survey included 
Computer Science with Engineering. 

The faculty projections of future computer activities in their respec- 
tive classrooms indicated that both the School of Business and the School of 
Engineering will in the future make much more extensive use of the computer 
in the classroom. The former will grow from 59% to 70% and the latter from 
64% to 91%. When asked about the use of the computer in their future re- 
Search all areas reported positive responses. Over 68% of the faculty in- 
dicated they expected to make extensive or moderate use of the computer in 
future research as opposed to 60% in 1978. Also noted was the large decrease 
in the neutral or no response category. The data generally supports the fact 
that UTC is acquiring either through recruitment or "in-house" training a 
computer literate faculty who generally are using the computer more and based 
on these experiences, will utilize it more in the future in both their class- 
room and research activities. Areas such as Engineering, Computer Science, 


Behavioral Sciences, and Business are leading this growth. 


General Opinions 

Faculty at UTC were asked to respond also to general questions concern- 
ing their perceptions regarding the computer and its effect upon society and 
education. Table III shows the data related to these questions. 

There has been a small decrease in the positive responses to the state- 
ment that computers will improve education. Although in 1981 this proposi- 


tion was agreed with either strongly or mostly by 86% of the faculty, in 
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TABLE III 


GENERAL OPINIONS 


Percentage Positive Responses All Responses 
Arts & Busi- Engi- Agree Neutral Disagree 
Sciences ness neering Others Strongly Mostly NA Mostly Strongly 
1981 85 88 91 90 51 35 9 3 1 
Computers will improve 
university education. 1978 86 96 82 - 56 34 8 2 0 
1974 59 54 100 - 35 25 41* 1 1 
1981 55 59 64 44 20 33 28% 14 4 
Computers create an 
impersonal society.** 1978 52 55 46 - 16 37 24% 18 5 
1974 43 64 57 - 22 28 25% 15 11 
1981 90 82 100 96 54 38 1 6 2 


Computers are beyond the 
understanding of typical 1978 79 86 82 - 38 43 6 7 5 
university undergraduates. ** 





1974 78 92 100 - 53 31 11 4 1 
~1981 47 88 82 60 29 29 8 19 15 
The computer is as important 
a resource as the library. 1978 46 80 64 - 30 31 7 24 10 
1974 28 58 71 - 20 22 15 29 15 


*Large Neutral, No answer, or No Opinion response (20% or over) 


**Disagreement with this statement has been treated as a positive response. 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
1978 this issue received 90Z positive responses. On the issue of computers 
creating an impersonal society, 534 of the fdculty disagreed. On several 
such questions disagreement was taken as a positive response. Clearly the 
faculty feels computers are well within the capability of understanding of 
typical undergraduates, as 92% responded positively in 1981, up from 81% 
in 1978. Response to whether the computer is as important a resource as 
is the library is much less positive. The data analysis indicates 582% of 
the faculty affirm this in 1981 as opposed to 61% in 1978. However, both 
the Engineering and Business areas grew from 65% and 80% in 1978 to 82% 
in 1981 respectively. Not surprisingly, Arts and Sciences disagreed with 


the library computer issue and affirmed this issue at only a 47% rate. 


Computers in the Curriculum 

This section deals with faculty perceptions of the use of the computer 
in specific subject matter areas. The responses to the issue of the neces- 
sity for computers in instruction in Natural Sciences and other sciences, 
the desirability of accessing computers in the Behavioral Sciences, the 
knowledge of and practice on computers for Business Administration, and the 
awareness of computing for students in the Humanities have not changed appre- 
ciably over the period 1978 to 1981 (see Table IV). That computers are 
necessary for instruction in areas such as Natural Science, Engineering and 
Mathematics is agreed with by 89% of the faculty with only small variance 
among the areas. That instruction for students in the Behavioral Sciences 
requires access to problem solving via computers is agreed with by 74% of 


the faculty and is as high as 91% in the Engineering area. Eighty-nine 
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TABLE IV 


COMPUTERS IN THE CURRICULUM 
SS eg 





Percentage Positive Responses All Responses 
Arts & Busi- Engi- Agree Neutral Disagree 
Sciences ness neering Others oe Strongly Mostly NA Mostly Strongly 

Computers are necessary for 1981 86 88 91 93 59 30 8 3 0 
today's instruction in areas 
such as natural science, 1978 89 88 91 ~ 57 32 6 5 0 
engineering, and mathematics. 

1974 88 84 100 - 56 30 9 1 4 
Instruction for students in 1981 85 77 91 80 35 39 21* 3 0 
the behavioral sciences 
desirably requires access 1978 68 84 46 - 43 29 25% 3 0 
to computers for problem 
solving. 1974 79 74 100 - 38 41 17 5 0 
Business Administration 1981 86 100 91 91 60 29 9 1 0 
students must have know- 
ledge of and practice in 1978 85 94 91 - 58 30 10 1 1 
the uses of the computer 
in business applications. 1974 80 92 100 - 54 32 12 1 1 
Students from the humanities 1981 89 65 91 93 44 44 11 1 0 
should have an awareness of 
the influence of computers 1978 88 88 91 - 45 43 10 1 1 
to today's society. 

1974 82 92 100 - 40 47 10 3 0 
The curriculum of UTC 1981 44 77 64 58 16 38 38% 5 1 
should have more breadth 
and depth of computer 1978 63 63 55 - 16 46 30% 6 2 
experience available to 
the students. 1974 66 78 86 - 29 41 24% 5 1 
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TABLE IV A ’ 


COMPUTERS IN THE CURRICULUM** 


Responses of the various areas concerning 
the need for computers in their own curriculum. 





from the 1978-.and 1981 survevs. Agree Neutral Disagree 
Strongly Mostly NA Mostly Strongly 
Engineering & CPSC 1981 36 27 27 9 0 
1978 - - - ~ ~ 
Science & Mathematics 1981 28 14 45 7 7 
1978 68 24 5 3 0 
Behavioral Sciences 1981 36 36 18 9 0 
1978 44 44 11 0 0 
Business, Economics 1981 53 29 12 0 0 
1978 84 11 5 0 0 
Humanities 1981 26 13 32* 13 16 
1978 38 45 14 0 3 


*Large Neutral, No Answer or No Opinion (20% or over) 


**In 1978 CPSC was tabulated with Business and Engineering with Science. 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
percent of the faculty believe that students in Business Administration 
must have knowledge of, and practice in, computerized business applications. 
A robust 88% of the faculty believe that students in the Humanities should 
have awareness of computer influence on society. On the issue of whether 
the UTC curriculum should have more breadth and depth of computer experi- 
ences for students, affirmative responses declined from 62% in 1978 to 54%. 
in 1981. Although the areas of Business and Engineering showed higher 1981 
figures than the corresponding areas in 1978, Arts and Science faculty 
affirmed this by only 44% in 1981, a 19% decrease over 1978. This implies 
a general satisfaction with computing for this college rather than a de- 
crease in interest directed towards computing. Correspondingly, in 1981 as 
compared to 1978, even larger numbers of faculty from the areas of Business 
and Engineering believed there should be more computing. This obviously 
indicates a major need for computing in these areas and a growth of computing. 

When faculty were asked about the need for academic computing in their 
own departments, a high of 82% in Business felt their department should uti- 
lize the computer more in the curriculum than it presently does. The lower 
affirmative responses of 42% and 39% from the Sciences and Humanities re- 
spectively indicate a general satisfaction with what their areas are now 
doing, rather than dissatisfaction with the computer. This indicates a 


trend towards maturation in terms of computer utilization in these areas. 


Computing Facilities 
Table V presents data on faculty perceptions of UTC computer facilities. 


Many faculty in 1981, especially in the Engineering and Computer Science area, 
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UTC maintains and provides 
inadequate computer support 
for academic instruction 
and’ research. *% 


The present computer system 
and staff is conducive to 
faculty use for academic 
projects. 


UTC should provide short 
training courses for faculty 
on the computer and the 
available packages. 





The computer should be made 
more available to the 
faculty and students. 4 


The cluster concept is the 
most destrable means for 
providing terminals for stu- 
dent instruction. + 


The cluster concept is the most 
desirable means for providing 


terminals for faculty research.+ 


Text processing should be 
provided by UTC to its stu- 
dents and faculty even if 
this requires major new 
resources. + 


*Large Neutral, No Answer, or No Opinion response (20% or over). 
**Disagreement with this statement has been treated as a positive response, 
+No such question was asked in 1974. 


Arts & Busi- Engi- 
Sciences ness ___neering Others 

1981 = =42 53 9 
1978 «648 - 18 
1974 32 - 100 
1981 56 71 36 
1978 54 - 35 
1974 37 - 86 
1981 85 82 82 
1978 88 - 73 
1974 93 - 71 
1981 45 76 73 
1978 59 - 55 
1981 44 47 82 
1981 13 12 36 
1981 44 53 73 


PERCEPTIONS OF COMPUTING FACILITIES 
EN A I TT PCT TT AY 


Percentage Positive Responses 


TABLE V 


49 


60 


96 


33 


44 


27 


53 
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Agree 


Strongly Mostly NA Mostly Strongly 
15 28 35% 


17 


16 


19 


17 


44 
47 


54 


19 


20 


15 


22 


29 


23 


40 


38 


15 


44 


39 


38 


35 


38 


32 


15 


26 


All Responses 


Neutral 


43% 


48% 


25 
34* 


44x 


13 


37 


33% 


46 


52 


35 


Disagree 
12 5 
8 3 
11 2 
10 5 
9 2 
29 10 
2 1 
0 1 
0 1 
8 1 
9 1 
6 1 
17 12 
8 8 


FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
perceived computing facilities to be inadequate. Positive responses in this 
technical area have declined from 100% in 1974 to 182 in 1978 and 9% in 
1981. Otherwise the overall faculty responses have been positive with 39% 
in 1974, 464 in 1978, and 43% in 1981 affirming UTC aneudaes adequate 
instructional and research equipment. 

On the issue that the present system and staff are conducive to faculty 
use, the positive responses have grown from 16% in 1974 to 55% in 1978 to 
99% in 1981. Again, as with the previous question, Engineering and Computer 
Science with only 36% positive responses perceive it less positively than 
do the other departments. The general dissatisfaction noted from Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science is believed to be due to the lack of major compu- 
ter systems that are local and the perceptions associated with computing at 
a remote site. 

When questioned regarding short training courses for the faculty, 88% 
responded affirmatively with little variation over the respective areas. 
This service is well received by the general faculty. 

The question "should the computer be made more available to the faculty 
and students" was answered "yes" by 54% of the faculty in 1981, down from 
58% in 1978. Very high rates of 76% and 73% were seen in the areas of Busi- 
ness and Engineering, indicating a perception of greater need in these areas 
than in the university as a whole. 

UTC utilizes the cluster approach to provide terminals for the students 
and faculty. Approving this cluster concept for student instruction was 47% 


of the faculty with a group of 46% being neutral. Engineering endorsed this 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
at a 82% rate. On the issue of desirability of computer clusters for faculty 
research, only 19% endorsed this concept with the highs ranging from 36% in 
Engineering to a low of 12% in Business. 

Text processing is being introduced gradually in UTC on the HP3000 
through the package EDIT2. About 48% of the faculty believe this facility 
should be offered to faculty and students even if major new resources are 
required. Areas ranged from a high of 73% positive support in Engineering 
to 44% in Arts and Sciences. Certainly the UTC faculty are strongly behind 
the concept of text processing for classroom materials, reports, manuscripts 
and resumes. 

In general, facilities are recognized as better than adequate by most 
areas of the university with the exception of the School of Engineering. 
General support for computing facilities and staff, instructional short 
courses, and text processing was demonstrated. Faculty research is seem- 
ingly not served well by the cluster concept but, in all, the computer 


Systems are generally conducive to faculty use. 


Emphasis and Rewards 

When responding to the statement "your department should utilize compu- 
ters more than it does now", 61% responded affirmatively in 1981 as opposed 
to 60% in 1978 (see Table VI). Interestingly, those strongly agreeing in- 
creased from 26% in 1978 to 34% in 1981. The area perceiving this need the 
most was Business with 82% positive responses and the least was 45% in the 


Arts and Sciences. 
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Your department should 
utilize computers more 
than it does now. 


UTC has a reasonable emphasis 
on the uses of the computer 
in its educational pro- 
cesses.tt+ 


Within its role as a primarily 
undergraduate institution, UTC 
places too much importance on 
computing.** + 


Faculty time spent on develop- 


ing computer uses for the class- 


room is adequately recognized 
as a professional activity by” 
the administration.+ 


1981 
1978 


1974 


1981 


1978 


1974 


1981 


1978 


1981 


Arts & Busi- Engi- 
Sciences ness neering Others _ 
45 82 64 
54 - 46 
62 - 86 
38 65 45 
60 - 64 
26 - 71 
62 82 91 
69 - 73 
| 
18 24 18 
15 - 27 


1978 


TABLE VI 


EMPHASIS AND REWARDS 


Percentage Positive Responses 


*Large Neutral, No Answer, or No Opinion response (20% or over) 
*kDisagreement with this statement has been treated as a positive 
+No such question was asked in 1974. 


4++This question was preceded by "When compared to other primarily undergraduate institutions of its size." 
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78 


44 


69 


16 


response. 


Agree Neutral Disagree 
Strongly Mostly NA Mostly Strongly 
34 27 26% 7 
26 34 26* 13 
30 36 21% 9 
ll 33 46% 9 
22 38 34x 5 
11 21 51* 16 
35 34 26% 4 
28 45 18 7 
5 13 42% 24 
6 12 48* 22 


All Responses 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 

The statement "UTC has a reasonable increase emphasis on the use of 
the computer in its educational processes", showed overall support declin- 
ing from 60% in 1978 to 44% in 1981. The area of Business supported it 
with 65% positive responses; at the other end was the area of the Arts and 
Sciences which supported it at only 38%. This statistic is clouded by a 
large 64% undecided or neutral set of responses. Perhaps this is an indi- 
cation of need for more emphasis rather than a dissatisfaction with the 
current emphasis as being "too much." 

The statement "within its role as a primarily undergraduate institution, 
UTC places too much importance on computing", is disagreed with by 91% of 
the Engineering area, 82% of Business, and 62% of the Arts and Sciences. 

This indicates further that faculty perceive that either the same or more 
computing is required as opposed to less computing. 

With regards to faculty computing activities being adequately recog- 
nized as professional activity by the administration, only 18% feel posi- 
tive about this issue. The strongest response is that of Business which 
reports 24% positive responses. There is a large 42% neutral response 
category; this indicates a general perception that instructional computing 
does not count towards promotion and tenure in the same manner that scholarly 


writing does. 


In-depth Analysis 


A second survey was sent to those who were judged to be heavy users or 
who requested it. This survey asked for specific information regarding 


satisfaction with the systems, their components, the staff, and their 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
functions; it contained several open ended questions regarding future 
desired computer acquisitions. Since this paper is designed for general 
opinions, most issues in this second Survey are not included here, 

Thirty-eight of the heaviest faculty users completed the questionnaire. 
Eighty-four percent were at least satisfied with our present systems. Near- 
ly 53% of those responding felt that the 1981 computing environment (HP3000 
and HP2000) was better than the 1978 computer system (HP2000 only). UTC 
consultants satisfied 90% of the faculty in terms of availability and 89% 
in terms of helpfulness. Software satisfied 63% of the faculty and dissa- 
tisfied 26%. System reliability was viewed favorably by 67% and negatively 
by 24% of the faculty responding. Relevance of UTC newsletters and helpful- 
ness of UTC manuals were affirmed by 66% and 76% of the respondents, 
respectively. 

The generally positive responses to these issues indicate that the HP 
3000 system has been viewed favorably by a majority of its heavy users. 
Furthermore, the staff activities in terms of consulting, documentation, 
and overall effectiveness are considered Satisfactory or better by a large 
majority of users. The Office of Academic Computing, which maintains most 
of these functions, is, therefore, by association viewed as a very positive 
factor in computing in UTC. The negative responses were mostly from 
Engineering and Computer Science; these were largely associated with the 
requirements or needs associated with large scale systems, major software 
packages in technical areas, and specific operating systems. Hence, Hewlett 


Packard equipment and software received a general vote of confidence. 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS 1981 
Summary 

Wide spread approval of UTC's instructional and research computing is 
voiced by the faculty. Faculty perceptions about societal implications of 
computing, the necessity for computing in various disciplines and student 
capacities for learning about computing were very favorable. Nearly all 
areas generally report affirmative attitudes towards computer associated 
activities in the curriculum. Minimal back-lash, if any, was evident to- 
wards university, area or departmental emphasis on computing. Several de- 
partments, namely Engineering and Computer Science, indicated the need for 
more computing that is probably of the non Hewlett-Packard nature and which 
is of a medium scale rather than a mini scale. It seems reasonable that the 
HP2000 and HP3000 have heightened the desire for timesharing, even on major 
Systems, thus negating the perceived worth of remote Systems that are largely 
batch entry. 

Support facilities, staff and training were perceived in a positive 
manner by a majority of the respondents. The HP3000, augmented by the HP 
2000 and IBM 370/3031 RJE, has created a viable, stable computing environ- 
ment for university academic computing. Coupled with this is the Office of 
Academic Computing Services which has visibly and significantly assisted 
most academic areas with their instructional and research computing. 

A famous economist once stated "Nature has no force as powerful as an 
idea whose time has come." Academic Computing's time has come and at UTC 
the idea and its manifestations are growing with adolescent fervor and are 


approaching intelligent, capable maturity. 
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JOBLIB/3000 


By Esa A. Harjula 


ABSTRACT 


The JOBLIB/3000 system is now an advanced productivity tool, combining 
interactive macro processing techniques with new practical ideas for 
computer aided batch job preparation work. JOBLIB/3000 provides new 
approach to batch processing in on-line environment. It makes MPE 


even more friendly operating system, 
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DISTRIBUTED 6250 BPI TAPE 


by Daniel R. O'Neill 


Cualex Technology, Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most frecuently heard buzz words of the computer 
industry today is that of Gistributed processing - making a high 
level of data processing available to each user, but allowing each 
user to attach to and access a large data base. 


This paper deals with another aspect of distributed computer power 
- that of distributing 6250 BPI tape systems between a number of 
CPU's. Qualex Technology, Inc. has formally announced "SHASH" 
SHARED MASS ARCHIVE STORAGE HOST at this HPGSUG user meeting and 
this paper will describe system operation, System configurations, 
etc. In addition, features of 6250 BPI technology will be high- 
lighted, 


Qualex first introduced 6250 BPI tape technology and systems to 
HP end users in September of 1980. Prior to this date this fiela 
proven product (first installed in 1978) was only available to 
OEMs. Qualex's first tape systems provided users with a state-of- 
the-art technology solution to the frustrating backup, archive and 
interchange problems being experienced by the HP user. The Qualex 
Group 3000 tape systems provide the following features: 

* Modern tape technology design 

* 125 or 75 inches per second tape speed 

* 60 sec rewind time for 2400 foot reel 

* Triple density 800/1600/6250 BPI or Dual Gensity 1600/6250 

BPI 

* Switch selectable density 

* Automatic thread/load 

* Use of Easy Load cartridges 
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* Extensive Diagnostic capability both within the drive ana 
controller and via loadable software diaqnostics 

* Plug & program compatible with Series II & III 

* Employs the most field proven 125 ips, small size 6250 drive 
in the industry 


With the March 1, 1981 announcement by HP of the dedicated channel 
7976A Tape Subsystem, for the Series 30, 33 ana 44, and the HPIB 
interface module (STARFISH) for the HP3000 Series III, the pio- 
neering efforts by Qualex to bring this state-of-the-art in tape. 
technology to the Hewlett Packard community has been totally en- 
Gorsed. The HP product does not match the performance, economics, 
configuration, serviceability and technology of the Qualex product, 
but at least now, the user knows that the use of 6250 is now 
acceptable in the HP world, will have two sources to choose from 
and can evaluate these sources based on price/performance. 


It is appropriate at this point to review the advantages of 6250 
BPI tape technology to the uSer. 

* Higher Recording Rate for Greater Data Throughput 

* Reel Storage capacity increased more than threefola 

* Improved Read/write reliability with multi track error 

correction 

* Quicker access to data 

* Smaller IBG (0.3 inch vs 0.6 inch @ 1600 BPI) 

* Shorter rewind time 


Besides the above benefits/features, the 6250 technology provides 
additional advantages to HP users - when compared with hardware 
they are currently using. These advantages are: 

* Auto thread/auto load 

* High speed rewind - 500 ips 

* 125 ips tape speed 

* Quick rewind time - less than 1 minute 

* Triple density 
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* Switch selectable density 
* Automatic Hub 
* Vastly improved operator features 


TRE RIGORS OF 6250 TAPE DESIGN 

To meet these stringent requirements required a new generation of 
tapé equipment encompassing significant breakthroughs in tape 
transport and capstan design as well as development of sophisti- 
cated controllers to meet all the format encoding/decoding, error 
correction and status requirements of the GCR code. The controller, 
to do this, is basically a complex computer in itself. 


6250 BPI uses a recording technique known as Group Coded Recording 
(GCR). The formatter/controller "codes" bytes of user data into 
five bytes of coded data to be recorded such that there will be no 
more than two zero's in succession. This provides for an efficient 
code for recording the data without experiencing the long strings 
of ones often displayed in the 800 BPI or NRZI mode of recording. 
This coding technique also provides for a self Clocking recording 
system which, when coupled with the multiple ECC characters built 
into the code, allows two tracks in error to be corrected "on the 
fly" (without stopping and re-reading). 


The 6250 code is extremely powerful. An ECC character is inserted 
after each seventh user byte. Two additional ECC characters are 
inserted after the data portion of the block is complete. Due to 
the "overhead" of group coding and ECC characters, the actual 
recording density is 9042 BPI - not 6250. The user data comes to 
the tape system at a 6250 rate, but this data is actually put on 
tape in coded format at 9042 BPI. This high density not only 
requirea new head and read/write circuit technology, but also new 
sophistication in transport design to preclude data errors under 
Stringent tape motion dynamics. 


At 6250 BPI, the interrecord gap is cut in half from 0.6 inch, used 
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at 1600 or &00 BPI, to 0.3 inches. The actual Start and stop 
Gistances however were reduced by two thirds. At 1600 BPI, the 
normal start or stop distances is 0.190 inches whereas at 6250 the 
start Gistance is 0.075 inches. This provides quick access to data 
for the user, but represented stiff requirements for the tape drive 
designers. 


The Qualex product meets all the requirements of the 6250 code. 
Qualex chose the Series 3000 transport it uses (manufectured by 
by Telex) because: 
* the product is the only unit in it's size designed from the 
start for 6250 operation. 
* the product had extensive field use with impressive 
reliability. 
* the product was deSigned for serviceability and featured 


quality components and conservative design margins. 


By way of contrast, the competitive product is actually a per- 
formance strained 75 ips, 1600 BPI machine modified to operate at 
6250 BPI, but unable to write the IBM/ANSI standard 0.3 inch inter- 
record gaps on stert/stop operation and also operates at excessively 
high tape tension. 


The main thrust of the first part of this paper is to point out that 
meeting the challenge of 6250 BPI tape technology requires a more 
complex design with a corresponding increase in cost. This increase 
in cost translates into substantial benefits to the user in terms of 
a significant improvement in reliability; dramatically higher 
performance; along with the added benefits of ease of operation. 

The performance match between current disk drives and tape memory 
has now been satisfied and in the bargain the user has gainec a more 
error tolerant product and the solution(s) to the previous tedious 
requirements, and resultant problems, associated with operator tape 


handling. 
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DISTRIBUTED 6256 

The higher cost of this technolocy is what prompted Qualex to study 
methoas of maximizing return on investment (ROI) to the the user. 
Qualex's current procuct is already lower cost and higher per- 
formance than the 79764. However, to further enhance ROI, Qualex 
has Gesigned SMASH (Shared Mass Archive Storage Host) to allow 
Sharing of this state-of-the-art performance and technology over 
multiple CFu's, 


SMASH allows the operator to switch the Qualex Group 3000 tape 
System between two, three or four CPU's. As the next slides will 
show, this system can be shared with various models of the HP3000 
computers. 


The first slide shows a single tape system tied to a Series III CPU, 
The next Slide adds the Shared Mass Storage Feature option 002. 

The following slide shows option 004 which allows coupling four 
CPU's to the Group 3000 tape system. The CPU's can be a mix of 
Series II or III's and Series 44's, 


The hardware elements of SMASH are housed in the Series 3000 tape 
controller/tape drive cabinet. No additional cabinet is required. 


Selection of which CPU is connected to the tape system via SMASH is 
done by an operator activated switch. 


A review of cost savings for the user is covered in the following 
charts. 


As can be seen, this cost savings of the Qualex tape systems are 
Significant, running from $20,000 to $194,000 depending on the 
configuration selected. 


A significant dimension of the SMASH product for the single CPU 
user, making an investment in 6250 tape today, is the opportunity 
to enhance his return on investment when his site upgrades to a new 
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computer and/or adds additional CPU capability to his site. 


In summary, 6250 BPI technolocy is now a reality for HP3000 
computers. The user has options to choose from with the most 
current being the SHiASH capability irtrocuced by Qualex. 6250 BPI 
technolocy is state-of-the-art in tepe design - brings many 
benefits to the user and with the announcement of SMASH, provides 
a cost effective solution to a multiple CPU site. 
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DISTRIBUTED 6250 BPI TAPE 
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USER ADVANTAGES OF 6250 
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6250 TAPE PROVIDES UNIQUE ADVANTAGES TO HP USERS 


@ Auto Thread/Autoload 

@ Triple Density 

@ High Speed Rewind 

e 125 ips Tape Speed 

@ Switch Selectable Density 
@ Automatic Hub 


@ improved Operator Features 
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SMASH - ANNOUCEMENT 
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QUALEX INTRODUCES 


“SMASH” 


SHARED MASS ARCHIVE STORAGE HOST 
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SMASH (2 CPU'S) 
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SMASH (4 CPU’S) 
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: CPU’S may be Series Il, Ill or 44. 
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COST COMPARISON - SINGLE CPU 
SERIES Il 
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SINGLE SYSTEM on SERIES Ill 


Qualex: $47,500 
HP: $67,480 


Savings: $19,980 
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COST COMPARISON - SINGLE CPU 
SERIES 44 











SINGLE SYSTEM on SERIES 44 


Qualex: $44,500 
HP: $52,250 


Savings: $7,750 
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COST COMPARISON - TWO CPU’S 
SERIES III 
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COST COMPARISON - TWO CPU'S SERIES Ilt 


Series Ill - without SMASH Series lll - with SMASH 
Qualex: $95,000 Qualex: $61,614 
HP7976A: $134,960 HP7976A: $134,960 


Savings: $39,960 Savings: $73,346 
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COST COMPARISON - TWO CPU’S 
SERIES 44 








G2 








Qualex — with SMASH: $61,614 


HP7976A: $104,500 


Savings: $42,886 
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COST COMPARISON - FOUR CPU’S 
2 SERIES III 


2 SERIES 44 
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COST COMPARISON - 4 CPU'S 


Qualex — with SMASH: 
HP7976A: 


Savings: 


(2-Il, 2-44) 


$75,826 
$239,460 


$ 163,634 





SOFTWARE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT 
IN THE DISTRIBUTED ENVIRONMENT 


By: 
Richard L. Foote 
Systems Consulting Services 


Distribution of processing power can pose new Challenges for DP 
departments and users alike. Development, installation, training and 
all other aspects of DP become increasingly complex as the number of 
Sites increases. A variety of methods are available for meeting this 
challenge. They typically involve changes in organizations, software 
and procedures. Flexibility and responsiveness are key ingredients. 
Traditional support techniques are reviewed and alternatives are ex- 
plored. Case histories are used to illustrate ways of meeting the 


distributed support challenge. 
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QUERY - DIRECTIONS FOR THE 1980'S 


| By: 
Orland Larson 
Product Manager, HP 


The purpose of this presentation will be to announce Hewlett-Packard 
plans for enhancements to QUERY. This will include a list and a brief 


description of these new enhancements. 
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DATACOM FOR FIRST TIME USERS 


by 


Tom Black 
Marketing Manager, HP 


& 


Roselie Tobes 
Sales Development Manager, HP 


This presentation is intended for DATACOM neophytes. It 
covers the fundamental concept of computer datacommunication with- 
out using large munbers of "buzz words". The DATACOM products 
available on the HP 3000 computer family will be reviewed, and their 
overall capabilities discussed. In addition, some of the major 
considerations for a successful DATACOM installation, based on HP's 
extensive experience in this area, will be reviewed. 


FULL TEXT WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AT THE SESSION 
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EVOLUTIONARY SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT IN A DISTRIBUTED 
ENVIRONMENT 
By A. Steven Wolf 


Digital Communications Corporation 


ABSTRACT 


A philosophy and methodology of on-line systems evolutionary development 
is presented for a distributed HP 3000 environment. Tools to support this 
philosophy including HP products including IMAGE, V/3000, and DSG/3000 

and non-HP products including Teleprocessing Monitors, Report Generators 
and data base utilities are discussed. Finally, examples of the usage 

of this philosophy and associated tools in the actual development of a 
marketing information system is discussed. This paper is intended for 
system managers, MIS directors and programmers interested in developing 
on-line systems that can be implemented without complex and time-consuming 


programming which may change as the needs of the users community changes. 
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APPLICATION SYSTEM OPERATION AND CONTROL 


BY BARRY D. KURTZ 
(DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER/MTS) 


MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS OPERATION R&D 


HEWLETT PACKARD COMPANY 
CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 
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. Introduction. 


Application System Operation and Control is the daily 
execution of, and supervision of, application system 
functions. It includes initiating programs that provide 
application functions to users and scheduling and monitoring 
background processes performing batch processing. 


Until now, application system operation and control has 
required considerable user intervention. Also, since most 
buisness computing machines are general-purpose in nature, 
the task of initiating application programs is frequently 
left to personnel who are not computer professionals. Thus 
the user of an application (a clerk, receiving dock worker, 
etc.) may have to learn the host computer's command language 
and error codes, which are optimized for general machine use 
instead of individual applications. 


Recent developments in operating system software have 
lessened the burden on the non-DP professional. These 
dinclude user-defined commands, comprehensive "help" 
facilities, and so on. However, these have solved only a 
part of the problem. The user of an application should 
perceive the computer system as a comprehensive solution to 
an application problem and not as a set of unrelated 
application tools. | 


Hewlett Packard's Application Monitor (developed as a 
component of HP's Materials Management/3000) has made a 
Significant contribution to the ease of control and operation 
of application systems. By controlling and supervising 
application system activities, the Application Monitor 
greatly reduces the system management time required of the 
system administrator. This allows more time for management 
of external functions in the environment where the 
applications are used. 
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II. Application Systems. 


A. Traditional Activities. 





Most application systems involve the following activities: 
o Initiation of on-line applications on user terminals. 


o Scheduling and monitoring of background job 
processing. 


o Initiating recovery and cleanup jobs. 


Oo Supervising system operation in order to maintain 
consistency in the application system environment. 


Traditionally, most of these activities were executed 
manually and required frequent human intervention. (Control 
of the application environment was totally dependant upon 
the constant attention of the administrator or operator of 
the system. This practice has led to inconsistent data 
processing activities, sometimes resulting in the loss of 
critical management reports or accidential data file 
destruction. 


. User Interface. 





User Interface is a very important area of application 
System management. The easier it is for a user to utilize 
the functions of an application system, the more productive 
each user will be. 


_In many cases, when a user desires to execute a particular 
application function, a program must be manually initiated 
through the use of operating system command language 
(whether it be an interactive process or background job). 
This requires a knowledge of some command language syntax 
and the capability to interpret the host computer's error 
codes (which may be difficult for the non computer 
professional). 


The development of user-defined commands and comprehensive 
"help" facilities have certainly improved the user 
interface to application systems, but much more can be 
accomplished to ease the burden on the non-DP professional. 
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II. HP's Recent Approach to Application System Management on the 
HP3000. 


A. The Application Monitor. 


The Application Monitor was developed as a component of 
HP's Materials Management/3000 product. It is an 
integral part of an application system. The monitor 
controls the execution of, and provides services to, 
applications running under its control. It schedules, 
initiates and controls all interactive and batch job 
activities in an application system. The monitor takes a 
major step towards operatorless, abortless, application 
systems by providing automatic application scheduling, 
control, and recovery services. 


. Classes of Users. 


Two main classes of users make use of the services 
provided by the monitor: 


o System Administrators 
o End users 


The system administrator is an individual who has global 
responsibility for the application system. This 
individual supervises all application system activities 
(i.e., background job scheduling, on-line application 
scheduling and control, etc.). 


The end users of an application include all those who use 
application programs functions (i.e., clerks, managers, 
receiving dock personnel, stores or inventory personnel, 
etc.). End users benefit from good application system 
management, which leads to consistent data processing, 
reports that are on time, and other benefits. However, 
they do not usually get involved in actual operation and 
control. 


. User Interface 


The user interface utilized by the Application Monitor is 
a friendly fill-in-the-form CRT interface. This allows 
the user or manager of the system to perform 
comprehensive system control without having to learn a 
complex command language. Each screen presented utilizes 
the CRT terminal's function keys. The functions are 
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described in eight shaded boxes at the top of the screen. 
Each box corresponds to a single function key (the 
leftmost box corresponding to function key 1 and so on.). 


A command window is also presented on monitor menu 
selection screens. This area is utilized for special 
system control functions that may not be executed by a 
Simple function key signal. 


Sample user interface screens will be presented as part 
of this discussion. 


. Environment Definition. 





The application system environment is defined through the 
use of the Application Customizer (also a component of 
Materials Management/3000). The customizer allows the 
user to define the following information for system 
operation: 


o Terminal configuration 
o Device configuration 


o Schedule of when interactive applications are to run 
and their associated CRT terminals. 


o Schedule of when batch jobs are to be initiated. 


This information is stored in the customizer's 
application data dictionary for later user by the 
monitor. When the data in the dictionary is to be 
applied to the current application system environment, a 
process is executed that will copy this information 

into a "prepared" run time version of the dictionary. 


The customizer's data dictionary contains other 
information which is application subsystem dependent 
(i.e., data item definitions, screen formats, data base 
formats, etc.) and will not be discussed in this paper. 


. Application System Operation. 





The Monitor is composed of eight seperate programs. 
These programs run simultaneously and work together to 
monitor and control the application system (Figure 1 
depicts the application system environment. ). 
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Figure 1. Application System Environment. 


The application system environment, showing the 
relationship of the Application Monitor to other programs. 
The Application Monitor initiates, monitors, and controls 
run time application activities. Monitor services are 
provided to application programs and users to initiate 
additional processes and supervise system activity. 
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The following is a brief description of the major 
processes that make up the Application Monitor. 








Monitor Control Process (MCP) 


The Monitor Control Process is the parent of all 
programs in the application system environment. Once 
the application system is active, it is this program 
which initiates, monitors and controls application 
program activities. 


The MCP utilizes a memory table to track program 
activity throughout the system. This table is called 
the Application Control Table (ACT). Each program in 
the system has an entry in the ACT called a Process 
Information Block (PIB). The information kept in each 
PIB is sufficient for the MCP to monitor current status 
of each program and provide any services that are 
determined necessary. 


system Initialization Process (SIP) 


The System Initialization Process is initiated at 
System startup time and executes once a day. This 
program reads a prepared application data dictionary 
generated by the Application Customizer. Based on the 
information read from this dictionary, the SIP 
initializes global tables to be used by the application 
system. 


system Administrator Interface (SAT) 


This program is the system administrator's "window" to 
the Application Monitor. The SAI allows the user to 
select various functions to review and control 
application system operation. 


Figure 2 depicts the user interface for the System 
Administrator Process. 

Job Scheduler Process (JSP) 

The Job Scheduler Process automatically schedules 
background jobs that were specified to be run on the 


current day. These jobs are pre-defined by the system 
administrator through the customizer. 
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Background Job Processor (BJP) 


A background job that has been scheduled for execution 
Will be processed by the Background Job Processor. 

This program executes background job commands and 
provides comprehensive job restart/recovery capability. 
System Activity Process (SAP) 


This program allows the system administrator to review 
and control system activities. Through the SAP user 
interface, the system administrator can review the 
current activity of all interactive and background jobs 
and control background job processing concurrency. 


Figure 3 depicts the System Activity user interface. 
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Welcome 





SAI MENU 
System. Process Show. Special ‘Change Start. Stop: 
Messages@Schedu leffAct ivitygServices ENDof DAY@Termina l§Ter minal 
System Displays system messages and provides review/“reply capability. 
Messages 
Process Displays all of the jobs scheduled to be run today. Also 
schedule provides add, change, delete capability to the schedule. 
Show Displays the current status of the system, showing all of the 
Activity active terminal users, and report jobs executing and waiting. 
Special Presents a menu of additional special services available to the 
Services system Administrator. 
Change EOD Allows end of day to be changed on selective or ALL terminals. 


Start Terminal Allows selective or ALL terminals to be started. 


Stop Terminal Allows selective or ALL terminals to be stopped. 


Figure 2. System Administrator Interface. 


The System Administrator Interface is the administrator's 
"window" to the application System. The functions which 
may be initiated from this screen are represented in eight 
Shaded boxes at the top of the screen. These functions are 
initiated by depressing one of eight CRT terminal function 
keys. The first shaded box corresponds to function key 1, 
the second to function key 2, and so on. This relieves the 
System administrator of the need to memorize a system 
command language, and allows functions to be initiated 
quickly and accurately. 
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System Activity for 06/02/80 | | ACTIVITY 


~ Show | Report §Cancel a a 
- EXIT 


~All > Jobs 





Job 
*Report jobs are preceded by an asterisk. 








Terminal ID Termina| Jerminal Response Rpt step Total Activated 
or screen or last cumulative elapsed trans (Day, Time) 
Report Name Report ste trans average minutes /step# 
BOB’S TERMINAL REVIEW PART 4 3 10 MON 8:02AM 
BARRY’S TERMINAL ADD WORK ORDER 6 4 8 MON 6:00AM 
MARTA’S TERMINAL CHANGE PART 4 4 5 MON 8:05AM 
HARRY’S TERMINAL REVIEW ROUTING 2 1 4 MON 8:05AM 
VINCE’S TERMINAL ADD PURCH ORDER 4 3 ZO MON 8:00AM 
*¥DAILY REPORT SORT INPUT 10 3 MON 7:50AM 


Figure 3. System Activity Process User Interface. 


The System Activity Process allows the system administrator 
to review current system activity. Interactive application 
transactions may be tracked and background job execution 
may be controlled. In this example, BOB'S TERMINAL is 
executing the REVIEW PART transaction (ten transactions 
have been executed, and the terminal has been active since 
8:02 AM.). A backgound job (DAILY REPORT) is running and 
is presently executing the SORT INPUT step. 
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Processing Schedule Maintenance (PSM) 


The Processing Schedule Maintenance process allows the 
System administrator to review and modify the 
background job processing schedule for the current day. 


Figures 4 and 5 depict the user interface for the 
Processing Schedule Maintenance process. 


System Messages Process (SMP) 


Messages informing the system administrator of the 
specifics of system activity may be reviewed with the 
system Messages Process. Certain messages may require 
a reply from the system administrator. The reply may 
be processed utilizing the SMP user interface. 


Figure 6 depicts the user interface for the System 
Messages Process. 
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Show Modify Prev Next List 
Schedule Schedule Page Page Offline EXIT 


Job Name Scheduled Run Time Ruto Job Description 
Run Day or Date Shift Start 





SUMMARIZED BILL DRILY 03:00 AM N SUMMARIZED BILL REPORT 

WEEKLY INVENTORY MONDAY 03:30 AM Y WEEKLY INVENTORY REPORT 

PRINT MESSAGES DRILY 11:53 PM Y¥ OFFLINE DAILY MESSAGES REPORT 
MONTHLY ACTIVITY 02 11:59 AM Y ACTIVITY REPORT (2ND DAY OF MO) 


Figure 4. Processing Schedule Maintenance User Interface 


The Processing Schedule Maintenance process allows the 
system administrator to review the background job schedule 
for the current day. In this example, three jobs are 
scheduled to be run. The first job (SUMMARIZED BILL) has 
its AUTO START flag set to "N". This means that it will 
require manual intervention to run. The administrator must 
set the flag to "Y" in order for the job to run. The other 
jobs will run automatically when their time comes up. 
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Modify Processing Schedule CHG SCHEDULE 


Pogiry Processing 2eneqguie CHG SCHEDULE 
Add Change Delete Find . Show. Show Show. 
“A Job™ A: Job: A Job @this job prev job—inext job First i iE 








Job Name --Todays Run Time-- Futo Job Description for Today 
Time or hift Start 
PART REPORT | ai 
Job Status Current Completion 
Checkpoint Code 
Note: As long as this screen is displayed, no new report jobs will be 


scheduled to run. 





Figure 5. Processing Schedule Maintenence User Interface. 


The system administrator may modify the current day's 
background job schedule through the use of the Processing 
schedule Maintenance process. In this example, a job 
(PART REPORTS) is being added to the schedule. If this 
job is to be run at regular intervals, the system 
administrator may add it to the permanent job schedule in 
the application data dictionary via the customizer. The 
job will then automatically be scheduled to run daily, 
weekly, monthly, or yearly as specified. 
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stem Messages for O6/02/80 





Reply to Last. Prev Next | | 
@Pending Page Page Bact: (= Offline 
) 


Time Msq# Message (action or r ] = x 





O?7:10 AM 001 Customization completed. 

Or:20 AM 002 Job CHECK DB CHAINS failed - initiating recovery. 
Or:21 AM 003 Job CHECK DB CHAINS failed - initiating recovery. 
O? 322 AM 004 XCHECK DB CHAINS restarted once and failed. Retry? 





Figure 6. System Messages Process User Interface. 


The System Messages Process allows review of system 
informational messages and messages requring action from 
the system administrator. In this example, a background 
Job has been restarted and failed on the restart. The 
Background Job Processor is asking the system administrator 
if the job should run again. The system administrator may 
initiate the reply action to this messages by depressing 
the appropriate CRT terminal function key which corresponds 
to a shaded box at the top of the screen. 
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F. System Startup 


The Monitor Control Process is the initial program to be 
run in the application system. The MCP is initiated via 
a user defined command supplied with the installation 
software. This relieves the user from having to know the 
physical file name of the MCP and any parameters that 
must be supplied. 


The MCP launches the System Initialization Process. The 
SIP reads the prepared application data dictionary 
generated by the customizer. This dictionary contains 
information critical to system operation and control. 
Utilizing this information, the System Initialization 
Process builds global tables to be used during that day's 
operation of the system. When initialization is 
complete, the MCP begins normal execution. 


Figure 7 depicts the application system environment 
during system start-up time. 


G. Interactive Application Process Management 





Application processes are launched according to values 
initialized in the ACT. When the MCP initiates an 
application program it sends the program its PIB entry 
number. This PIB entry number corresponds to a physical 
PIB in the ACT. By utilizing this number in Monitor 
Supplied intrinsics, the application may perform the 
following functions: 


o Obtain information regarding which interactive 
terminal to use 


o Start and communicate with a concurrent process to 
facilitate simultaneous processing of data 


o Send a message to and start a successive process 
Suspending execution of the application until the 
successive process completes 


o Log transaction response time for review by the 
system administrator 


Once the application system is in operation, interactive 
applications are automatically initiated according to the 
schedule defined by the system administrator via the 
Customizer. If the schedule defined for application 
initiation is accurate, no user interaction is necessary 
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to gain access to application program functions (The 
appropriate application will be presented to the 
appropriate set of users at the appropriate time.). 


If special needs arise, the system administrator may 
modify interactive application activity through the 
system Administrator Interface. 


Figure 8 depicts the MCP's management of interactive 
applications. 
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MCP 


APPLICATION 
CONTROL TABLE 


SIP 
C BACKGROUND 
JOB SCHEDULE 


PREPARED APPLICATION 
DICTIONARY 


Figure 7. Application System Startup 


The Monitor Control Process (MCP) is the first program to 
run in the application system. Its first step is to launch 
the System Initialization Process (SIP). The SIP reads a 
prepared application data dictionary generated by the 
Application Customizer. From this dictionary, the SIP 
builds system-wide tables used in operation and control of 
the application system. The two main tables generated are 
the Application Control Table (ACT) and the background job 
schedule. Once the tables are initialized, the MCP begins 
normal operation and continues execution indefinitely. 
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ACT 


APPLICATION USER APPLICATION 
A APPLICATIONS B 
INTERACTIVE 


USER TERMINALS 


Figure 8. Interactive Application Management 


The Monitor Control Process (MCP) reads the Application 
Control Table (ACT) built by the System Initialization 
Process. According to values initialized in the ACT the 
MCP launches application programs for presentation of 
application functions to users. The application programs 
utilize monitor intrinsics to request services and allow 
the system administrator to review and control application 
activities. 
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H. Background Job management 








Background jobs are scheduled for execution according to 
a job list created by the system administrator via the 
customizer. This list is read each day by the System 
Initialization Process to determine the jobs to be run 
for the current day. 


The jobs are automatically executed at the time specified 
in the list. If a job fails, predefined recovery 
procedures are executed. When intervention is necessary, 
the system administrator may modify the execution 
sequence of background jobs via the Processing Schedule 
Maintenance process. 


Figure 9 depicts Monitor's management of background jobs. 
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BACKGROUND . | > BACKGROUND JOB 


JOB SCHEDULE COMMAND FILE 


Figure 9. Background Job Management. 


The Job Scheduler Process (JSP) reads the Background Job 
Schedule to determine which jobs should be scheduled for 
execution at the current time. All jobs that have run 
times on or before the current time will be scheduled for 
execution. The Background Job Processor (BJP) executes a 
job by processing that job's command file. Up to three 
BJPs may run concurrently allowing concurrent execution of 
up to three background jobs. Each job may have recovery 
procedures and checkpoints defined. If a job fails, the 
recovery procedures are automatically executed and the job 
is restarted at the appropriate checkpoint or step. 
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IV. Conclusion 


The automation of an application system can Significantly 
reduce the management time which is required of the 
administrator of an application system. This allows more 
time for management of external functions in the environment 
where the applications are used. 


The Application Monitor is a major step in HP's long term 
commitment to increase the ease of use of application 
systems. 
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MANUFACTURING CONTROL, PLANNING AND FEEDBACK 
IN A DISTRIBUTED PROCESSING ENVIRONMENT 


By: Mick Belcham 
Martin Marietta Data Systems 


For a multi-plant manufacturing company the decision to 
implement a Distributed Processing environment is obviously 
important. However, it only really becomes significant if the 
company's management team is capable of recognizing and implemen- 
ting the associated required changes in management practice and 
control. 

Here I am not referring as much to data processing management 
aS I am to the company's operations management -- those that control 
what each plant manufactures and the resources required to do so -- 
money, people, plant, inventory, etc. To them, the decision is not 
so much one of Distributed Processing, not even one of Distributed 
Systems, but more importantly one of Distributed Management Control. 
It is the formalizing of the levels of responsibility (and hopefully, 
authority) that each autonomous production facility has in estab- 
lishing what it makes and when it makes it. 

Let's take as an example a company that manufactures power 
tools and other related equipment. 

For the sake of the example let us assume that its headquarters 
and its major final assembly operations are in the Chicago vicinity 
and that over the years it has grown and built other manufacturing 
facilities in the Mid-west and more recently in two of the Southern 
states. To date it has done little to change management policies 


to reflect this multi-plant situation -- certainly nothing to 
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take advantage of this "distributed manufacturing" environment. 
All it has seen has been the increased complexity of making ship- 
ment schedules from the main assembly plant when much of what is 
shipped is dependent upon the performance of remote fabrication 
and sub-assembly plants; plants that suffer not only from being 
managed independently of the main plant but also from being "buf- 
fered" from the shipment schedule by inter-plant transportation 
problems. 

What has it tried to do? The same thing that all of us 
would do if we were to go after the symptoms and not the cause. 

It has attempted to tighten centralized control over the remote 
plants. Just as it was getting used to the idea of "distributed 
manufacturing'' -- even dreaming of installing small computers at 
each plant site! -- it has had to reverse its posture and make each 
plant more (rather than less) dependent upon centralized schedules. 
All plans for remote computer sites have been forgotten, the central 
computer has been upgraded and the old system (originally designed 
to support a single plant environment) has been significantly 
modified to fit the new ideology. 

And how have things improved? . . . you guessed it. They 
haven't. If anything they are worse. They can't even rely upon 
the "goodwill" of the remote plants any more. Everybody is 
blaming everybody else. There is even talk at the main assembly 
plant of purchasing some of those parts previously fabricated 
at one of the plants. ''How else can we meet schedules? At least 


we will have a better chance of getting what we want when we want 
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when we want it from an ‘outside vendor'." Et cetera, et cetera, 
et cetera. 

What was their mistake? Blindness. Blindness to the basics 
of all good management practice -- accountability and insulation. 
Accountability for one's own performance, insulation against every- 
body else's. 

They simply went half way. Each plant was theoretically held 
accountable for its inventory levels, its production efficiencies 
and its ability to satisfy the main plant's requirements. The 
fact was however that each of these factors was more dependent upon 
the abilities of the main plant to assemble to a reasonably-stable 
production schedule that it was upon the quality of management con- 
trol at the remote plant itself. Accountability without insulation. 

Before examining the impacts of this scenario (and many like it) 
upon the requirements of a Distributed Processing environment let us 
take it one step further; take it to its eventual almost suicidal 
conclusion (all in the name of good traditional management practice, 
mind you! ). 

It had to go this one further step before the company's man- 
agement could be jolted into asking the question that it should have 
asked all along, "How do I have to change my management philosphies 
in a distributed manufacturing environment? And what should be my 
information control mechanisms to support it?''. 

What was this one final step. Well, think about it? What 
would you do? Your company's falling apart by all accounts. You 
still make the highest quality power tools in the business, your 


company name is as well known as ever in the retail market place, etc 


2 
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etc. However two problems are demanding more and more of your 
time -- manufacturing costs are rising alarmingly and your dis- 
tributors are complaining increasingly about your shipment per- 
formance. 

You have done all you can to upgrade your control mechanisms 
-- in fact, in the last three years you've doubled the size of your 
data processing department ie, SneeuE communications between the 
various manufacturing facilities. And yet the same old problem 
occurs time and again -- the remote plants cannot satisfy the 
assembly plant's requirements. When the renee plants are asked 
for their comments, the answer is always the same, "They tell us 
what they want. We assume that they are right. We begin to buy and 
to make according to their requirements and priorities -- and then 
they change them upon us. We have what they don't want, they want 
what we don't have." 

As company management you always have three options; do nothing, 
do something, or do nothing and make it look like something! 

Let us assume that the "do something" option prevails, and 
that you feel an element of sympathy with the position of the guys 
at the cemece plants. What can you do further? The answer appears 
simple. Establish a new management policy -- assembly production 
schedules are to be re-established monthly for the next six months, 
but the schedule for the next two months is to be frozen; within 
that two month's time frame nothing changes. We'll make what we 
said we would make. 

Now things begin to get really wild. The distributor's com- 


plaints are getting worse because they cannot react to the market 
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place. Your own warehouse inventories increase because they now 
have to hedge against unexpected demand during those two months. 
Your assembly plant is now second-guessing both the distributors and 
the warehouses as to what is real demand and what is only destined 
for "hedge" inventory. Your remote fabrication and sub-assembly 
plants become outwardly complacent (after all they have a stable 
schedule). Inwardly however, they are bracing themselves for 

the inevitable re-direction of management policy once the euphoric 
honeymoon is over; once everbody recognizes that the company 

which once had an indisputable reputation for service has now 
become inflexible and un-reactive to the market place it serves. 

Back to the management drawing board! The next steps Who 
knows? Let us hope however that at least some consideration is 
given to the potential advantages of "distribution" -- a Distributed 
Processing environment, using Distributed Systems under the over- 
all auspices of Distributed Management Control. 

The definition of this last term - Distributed Management 
Control - is the crux of the whole matter. If implemented correct- 
ly it becomes the backdrop for all management control mechanisms and 
therefore for all related systems work, particularly in the area 
of Manufacturing Control. 

As an example let's look at the interface between the main 
plant and the remote plants in the earlier example. In the context 


of management control it went through three distinct stages: 


Stage 1: Very informal, lacking in commitment 


from either side, unpredictable. Each 
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manager knowing what he is being held 
responsible for (and pleasing the assem- 


bly plant is not necessarily it!) 


Stage 2: Very straight forward, anything the 
assembly plant wants immediately 
becomes a mandatory requirement 
upon the remote plant whether it's 
feasible or not. Each remote plant 
becomes a "puppet", accountable 


for what it cannot control. 


Stage 3: Very structured, ''you can only have 
what you thought you wanted 2 months 


ago"; total accountability. 


How would it look with Distributed Management Control? In the 
simplest terms it would be like a mature customer/vendor relationship; 
formal when required, but flexible wherever possible. More specif- 
ically it would be like a high-volume customer/vendor relationship 
-- the sort typically controlled by a formal blanket purchase order 
with a series of releases against it. 

The most important characteristic of such a relationship is 
that it can be monitored. The "bounds of reasonableness" are estab- 
lished so that both "sides" can see an exception as it occurs and 
examine its desirability prior to its becoming critical. Each 
has the "right" to refuse or accept an exceptional situation (as 
defined by their "blanket" agreement) making each accountable for 


his own performance. Equally, each recognizes the desirability of 
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avoiding such exceptional circumstances and (hopefully) sees improved 
information and communication as the means by which this may be 
achieved. 

Enter the world of Distributed Sustems. To quote from the 
APICS (American Production and Inventory Control Society) Diction- 
ary, the term Distributed Systems "refers to computer systems in 
multiple locations throughout an organization, working in a co- 
operative fashion, with the system at each location primarily serving 
the needs of that location but also able to receive and Supply in- 
formation from other systems within the network." 

In terms of the earlier discussion on Distributed Management 
Control, I would like to concentrate on the implied stand-alone 
characteristics of such systems in such a network. Obviously inter- 
communication is important and each system has to recognize the level 
of its dependence upon outside sources. However, the whole essence 
of Management Control such as we have discussed in this paper is its 
ability to operate in spite of everybody else. Whereas the system 
Should be capable of communication with Others, it should not be 
dependent upon it. 

And this leads right into the second half of this paper -- 
how do today's on-line inter-active systems relate to such a 
management environment. 

I would like first to dispense with a semantics problem - 
"Closed Loop Systems". It seems likely that this term is to win 
the buzz-word title of all time - more people appear to have 
listened, for longer, to more other people giving more different 


definitions of this one term than any other since Materials 
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management became a science rather than a fall guy! 

I hope you will bear with my own version of it. 

I see it as being comprised of three functions - evaluation, 
feedback, and commitment. As such it represents a Significant 
step forward in materials Management practice. (after all it is 
not long since the only available words were plan, expedite, and 
smoke screen! ). 

What of these three more contemporary words: 

Evaluation: Gone are the days ( I hope) when 
the feasibility of a given produc-~- 
tion plan was merely a coincidental 
characteristic of it! Company 
managements have become increasingly 
more interested in Manufacturing's view 
of their proposed sales (shipment) 
Schedules and, as such, are expecting 
more refined and provable answers. 
Meanwhile manufacturing now recognizes 
that the only way to avoid being "dumped 
on" is by quickly identifying problem 
areaS -—- production bottlenecks, inven- 


tory restrictions, etc. 


Feedback: This is the second "third" of a 
closed loop system - equally important 
but far less common that "evaluation". 


It is amazing how many companies that, 
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Commitment: 


etc. 


having identified a production problem, 
limit their reaction to one of "gritting 
teeth"! Why? For at least two system- 
related reasons; the first being that 
their systems were designed only to 
identify the effect of the problem not 
the cause, and the second being that even 
if the cause was identified the prod- 
uction schedule cannot be juggled within 
the computer system to correctly reflect 
what manufacturing will eventually do to 
avoid it. Classic cases, always resulting 


in negligible feed-back. 


This third constituent of a Closed Loop 
environment is always the most difficult 
to obtain. However without it, the other 
two are useless. It is the difference 
between driving a manufacturing facility 
from a "statement of desire", and driving 
it from an agreed and feasible schedule. 
If a vendor cannot deliver on time, change 
the purchase order date so that the system 
can re-evaluate the impact. If we cannot 
Ship to a customer on time, again, change 
the date on the order. Change anything 


that conflicts with reality. Drive the 
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System off what we think we can do, not 
what we would have liked to have happened 
if everything had gone right. If a dis- 
crepancy occurs, evaluate it, feed it 

back to the point at which it can be 
averted, and commit to it. Buffer man- 
ufacturing against desirable schedules, 
give them something they can do, something 


they can commit to. 





That's called closing the 






MASTER 
PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULING 






loop". AS can be seen from 





the system descriptions that 





~ 
follow, the basic "closed loop" S= 






ENGINEERING 


philosophies have done much CONTROL 





to influence the design of today's 
state-of-the-art manufacturing 
systems. 
What are the "components" 
of such a manufacturing system? 
Figure 1 - Components of a Manufacturing System. 
(see Figure 1) 
Engineering Control: This system should per- 
form all maintenance and reporting functions con- 
cerning the system's six prime data bases: 
-~Item Master: One record for 


every part number relevent to 





the plant in question. It should 
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contain all descriptive and 
policy information related to 


that part. 


-Product Structure: A series of 
records for each manufactured item 
describing the lower-level items 
(raw material, purchased components, 


etc.) from which this item is made. 


-Routing: A series of records for 
each manufactured item describing 
operation-by-operation how this item 


is to be made on the shop floor. 


~Process: Descriptive information 

about each "process" identified on the 
routing data base, together with a list 
of tools required to complete that "pro- 


cess". 


-Tool: One record for each tool referred 
to in the Process data base. It should 
contain descriptive and policy data re- 
lated to the use and maintenance of that 


tool. 


-~Work Center: One record per production 


"center" in the shop. It should contain 
scheduling and efficiency data, capacity. 
details, and cost rates. 
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Master Production Scheduling: This System should embody 


three functions - Production Planning, Resource re- 


quirements Planning, and Master Production Scheduling 


function itself. Specifically: 


- Production Planning: The development 
of an overall statement of production 
and its "explosion" to the more detailed 


master scheduling level. 


-Resource Requirements Planning: A 
broad-brush review of the likely impacts 
of a given master schedule upon critical 


production resources. 


-Master production Scheduling: The development 
of a realistic and detailed Master Schedule 
based both upon the exploded Production Plan 


and upon evaluation of Resource Requirements. 


Inventory Control: This is the system that should 


translate the master schedule into a detailed replen- 


ishment plan and monitor progress and activity levels 


against it. 


Specifically: 


-Planning: The development of the 
replenishment plan both for purchased 


and for manufactured items. 


-Releasing: The preparation of a 
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replenishment order for release -- 
either for its placement with a vendor 
or for its dispatch to the shop floor 


for picking and manufacture. 


-Expediting: The monitoring of the 
overall status of purchase and man- 


ufacturing orders. 


-Recording: The recording of activity 
against each purchased or manufactured 
part -- issues, receipts, shipments, scrap, 


etc. 


-Accounting: The development of all 
associated accounting transactions and 
the analysis of these and their resulting 


inventory levels. 


-Management: The summarization 
of activities and performance of 
the planning-releasing-expediting 
-recording functions and their 
presentation in a form which 
management can interpret and 


act upon. 


Manufacturing Control: (or more precisely, Shop Floor 
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Control) the further translation of the manufacturing 
replenishment plan (as developed in inventory control) 
into a detailed operation-by-operation statement of work 


bf 


and the monitoring of status and performance against it. 


Specifically: 


-Releasing: The identification of the 
appropriate routing for each production 
order, and the printing of its shop floor 


packet. 


~Scheduling: The development of each 
production order's schedule, and the 


printing of each order's dispatch lists. 


-Reporting: The gathering and recording 
of labor and other data from the shop 


floor. 


-Expediting: The reporting of each 
order's status and any related exception 


conditions. 


-~Analysis: The periodic review and 
summarization of shop floor activity 
and the reporting of overall and de- 


tailed performance. 


-Capacity Requirements Planning: The 


development of a long-term work plan for 
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each work center and the comparison 
of this with the expected available 


capacities. 


Cost Control: This component of the system should 
develop the appropriate standard costs used by the 
accounting function (discussed earlier under Inventory 
Control) as well as monitor actual purchasing and man- 


ufacturing costs against these standards. Specifically: 


-Cost Generation: The build-up of 
tentative and/or current and /or firm 
Standard costs for each part using the 


System's Product Structure and Routing 





data bases. 


-Standard Costing: The translation of 
activity against purchase and production 
orders into their appropriate dollar 
equivalents, and the reporting both of 
performance variances and work in pro- 


cess levels. 


Purchase Order Control: This system should perform the 
traditional Purchasing Department functions associated 
with the placing of purchase orders and the mon- 


itoring of vendor performance against them. Specifically: 





-Placement: The printing of the 
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purchase order document itself and where 
relevent, the individual release schedules 


for each open blanket order. 


-Expedite: The tracking of each order's 


status and likely "dock" dates 


-Analysis: The monitoring of actual 


vendor performance. 


-Reconciliation: The 


comparison of 


° s Production 
vendor invoices Planning 


with their asso- 











ciated purchase Master 
Production 
Scheduling = 





Resource 
7 Requirements 
: Planning 
order information. 











Now that we have defined 





Inventory 
Planning/ 
Release 


these system "components" 
we can take another look 
at "closing the loop". 


Figure 2 shows how some of 


Manufacturing Inventory 
Release Management 


Purchasing 


Placement 





these individual components 





tie together, not only 











Capacity 
Requirements 
Planning 





Manufacturing 


P P Purchasing 
from the point of view Scheduling na 


Expediting 





of logical information flow 


"downwards", but also from 


Manufacturing 
Expediting 





Figure 2 - Components of a 
“Closed Loop System" 


that of feedback (dotted 





lines) "upwards". 


Manufacturing 
Analysis 


CO SSS S42 ae. a eS 
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So far we have: 


-defined the concepts of Distributed 


Management Control 


-defined a system model suitable for such 
an environment and shown how it should hang 


together. 


Nexc we will describe some of the required system features 
in detail, but once again let us precede the discussion with 
another go at semantics - this time concerning the term "on 
line interactive systems:" 

The only obvious consistency between the alternative defini- 
tions of this term is that none include the words "punched card"! 
Everything else is up for grabs! For the sake of the remainder 
of this paper I feel we should standardize on one view - mine, 
naturally! 

Perhaps the best approach is to look at what I see it as 
not being. In the first case I see it as a blantant exageration 
of a system's capabilities, and in the second I see it as an 
understatement (incredible as that may seem! ). 


First as an exageration; I do not see the term applying to: 


-a system with on-line editing 


but only batch updating capabilities. 


-nor to a system limited only to on-line 


inquiry. 
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-nor to a combination of the two. 


Equally as an understatement; I do not see the term 


applying to: 


-a system that, with one on-line 
transaction, can evaluate a series 
of different situations and options, 
report back (still on line) an 
optimum result, and, when requested 
to do so, update a number of file 


records to reflect that conclusion. 


In its simplest terms, therefore, I see the term referring 
to a system's ability to update files with transactions in full 
on-line mode and to be able to process an inquiry against those 
updated files with the immediately succeeding transaction. 

What does all this mean to the specification of a good 
manufacturing control system? A lot. Simply specifying it as 
"on-line and interactive" is not sufficient. A good system will 
embody a large spectrum of environments - all the way from pure 
batch to what I described earlier as an "understatement" (and 
which I would like to more specifically entitle "interpretively 
interactive"). Let me give you three examples. One for each of 


three given environments. 
(1) Pure Batch 


ABC analysis and reclassification: rarely is 
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a part's ABC classification used to drive 
any on-line decision-making activities. Its 
constant update therefore is hardly worth 
the effort; certainly not worth the over- 


head associated with on-line recalculation. 


(2) On-line/Interactive 


Issues and Receipts: in a dynamic manufac- 
turing environment the movement of inventory 
is a constant activity. Many decisions are 
made only on the basis of the current 
availability of the part concerned. With- 


out these movements being "on-line and 





interactive" the system would be incapable 


of estimating a part's current availability. 


(3) Interperetively Interactive 


Production Order Release: as a new 

order is forced into production to 
satisfy an urgent requirement the two 
most critical concerns of an inventory 
planner are (1) "have I enough inventory 
of each of the required components?" and 
(2) "What have I just done to the shop?". 
Neither are easy questions, and certainly 


not easy answers. They involve research 





but it is important enough to know these 
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answers, that a system should handle 
the entire release in interactive mode, 
and report back interpretively the results. 
An example of such a result would be the 
system returning the message, "The release 
of the total order will cause shortages. 
However halve the order quantity and we 
should be OK". 
As we go through the description of the system's on-line/ 
interactive features examples of each processing environment will 
appear; each, I hope demonstrating that the type of processing used 


is always a compromise between the need for constantlv uv-to-date 





data, and the overhead associated with processing in full interactive 


mode. 
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ENGINEERING CONTROL (see Figure 3) 


INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE 


DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 


item Entry and Maintenance 

Product Structure Entry end Item Master 
Maintenance : Product Structure 
Routing Data Entry and Maintenance Routing 

Work Center Entry and Maintenance ENGINEERING Work Center 
Too! Data Entry and Maintenance CONTROL Tool Fite 

Process Date Entry and Maintenance Process Fite 

BOM Explosions/Where Used Inquiry 


INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


Policy Control! 
— By Commodity 
— By Class 
REPORTS 


— By Item 


Item List 

Product Structure List 
Standard Routing List 

Work Center Where Used List 
Tool Where Used List 
Process List/Where Usad 
Single/Multi Level BOM 
Explosion/Where Used 
Summarized BOM Explosion 





Figure 3 - Engineering Control Overview 


This is the system that main- 


tains the six prime data bases listed ir en etre Wee eh ee GSS 
ENTER FUNCTION [___] AGD - CHANGE - DELETE - INQUIRY 
earlier - Item Master, Product Struc- ITEW NUMBER DESCRIPTION ACCOUNT CODE COMMODITY 
: ~-——-~HATERIAL CODE-——---- UNIT GF = PLANNER) «= MPS-)Ss«éFLOORR 
ture : Rout ing, Process » Tool and SOURCE TYPE RESTRICT ABC WEASURE CODE CLASS == STOCK 
O60 0 0 CQ) O 0 0 
Work Center. Each should be PRODUCT LEAD --SAFETY STOCK CARRY SERVICE YIELD 
DEFINITION - gra QUANTITY 4 LEVEL x ms 
capable of on-line interactive c— cs CJ 


~~=-=ORDER-—--~ CROER QUANTITY~---—---~~ 
POLICY QUANTITY (MINIMUN MAXIMUM INCREMENT 


(not necessarily interpretive) 


update and inquiry. An example ricuae « 





is shown in Figure 4 (Screen IMOO1) 
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This would be the screen through which an Item Master record 





may be added to the data base (provided it passed some basis 
validity checks), changed, inquired of, or deleted (provided 
also that it passed its validity checks). 

Altogether there would be seven Item Master screens, some 
specifically for inquiry purposes only, some for adding or changing 
other data fields, and some for a combination of the two. However 
only this screen (IMOO1) would be used for adding or deleting Item 


Master records. 


Another example of a 
PSea2 PRODUCT STRUCTURE FILE WED, NOV 26 1042 AM Ha 


combination Add-Change-I ire- 
ge nquire _ ENTER FUNCTION [____) AOD - CHANGE - DELETE - INQUIRY 


: 7 . COMMODITY --MATERIAL CODES-- 
Delete screen is shown in Figure 5 seus Sacipatny CODE SRC TYP RST ABC 
ee eee) Ee). oO a 

(screen PS002). This is used for QUANTITY SCRAP FLOOR + “OFFSET ~—SCHEOULER 





COMPONENT ITEH PER UNIT PERCENT STOCK LEAD TIME NOTES 
Cee eee; fe: CO Co 


transactions against the Product 


St t dal DELIVER TO ~~ENGINEERING CHANGE 
Teor ae if i SUBSTITUTE ITEH OPERATION KUMBER DATE 
; allows specific 


parent-component links to be 


FIGURE § 





updated, etc. The validity 
checks are more demanding in this 
case because of the natural structure of the data base. Both Parent 
and Component Item Numbers must match already existing Item Master 
records. Otherwise any attempted update will be rejected. The 
Same would be true of the Substitute Item. 

Another aspect of interactive processing is also demonstrated 
by this screen. The six data fields between "Description" and 


"ABC" are not in fact on the Product Structure data base. They 





are instead held on the Item Master record for the parent item 
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and are returned by the system for information purposes only at 
the time of transaction entry. 

Two other facets of interactive processing are also applicable 
to the Product Structure - List-Type inquiries, and "same-as- 
except'' processing. Figure 6 (Screen PSO0O1) shows an example 
of each. By specifying the Inquiry function and entering a Parent 
Item Number the system will "return" a list of all associated parent- 


component link records. It provides therefore the on-line equivalent 


of a bill-of-material. The. Second ia PROOUCT STRUCTURE INQUIRY TUE, NOV 25 18133 AN He 
ENTER FUNCTION [[_____] INQUIRY OR ADD (TO CREATE HULTIPLED 
feature here (same-as-except) iS AN __}urenr ren meer DESCRIPTION vtOOE SRCE TYPE FT AC 
. OMPONENT ITEM GUANTITY SCRAP F DELIVER OFST SCHED ~~ ENGINEERING o. 
extension of this. Rather than SUBSTITUTE ITEM PER INET PCT § 10 OER LY MITES |MOQER, _DATE_ to 


having to specify each parent-com- 


eee eee) COC 0 0) OC) Co 
_—— 


ponent link for a new product oo 0 pm oo) ee c= 
reer 

structure, an engineer might elect eee CI 0 Co) Gc 
earner 


to specify it based upon its sim- —S== ea | YS a | me | ee 





FIGURE 6 


ilarity with an already existing 
bill. By using the Inquiry function, 
the existing bill of material can be listed on the screen. Then 
having: 
-made any adds/changes/deletes to the 
existing structure to make it specific to 


the new 


-~changed the Parent Item Number to reflect 


the new structure's parent, and 


-changed the function from Inquiry 


to add 
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The new product structure can be automatically written 
to the data base. 

Figure 7 (screen WHOO1]1) shows Where-Used feature. Entering 
a specific, say, purchased part in the Component Item Number field 
will cause the system to list all parent links associated with it; 
or, in other words, all manufactured items that have this component 
in their single-level bill of material. It is very important for 
an engineer to have access to 


| this type of information - Hea) PROOUCT STRUCTURE WHERE USED INQUIRY TUE, NOV 25 1859 AN HZ 
ENTER FUNCTION [__) INQUIRY 


COMPONENT ITEM NO ~COMPONENT DESCRIPTION-- COMP _LD TH UOM PR CNT 
eee): VE). 


particularly when designing 


PARENT ITEM NO--- ---PARENT DESCRIPTION--- CHG DT SCP LO DEL OFF LO F 
SUBSTITUTE ITEM NO- QTY PER UOM WATL CODE CHG CO PCT LVL DEPT LOTWS 
C00 


a replacement for an existing ee eee 
Fo et I C_] CI 





: i | i eee ed c—n0 
part It effectively tells him ee oo Moco 
which product structure links he SS SST aon 
, aes | 
should amend to reflect the re- ee eee 
| ee ee Oo 
placement. Pee eS: ES eee 


VIGURE 7 


The four manufacturing 
engineering data bases - Routing, 


Process, Tool and Work Center 
| MASTER ROUTINGS TUE, NOV 25 18:48 AM Hd 
would also be available for on- ENTER FUNCTION (m] ADO - CHANGE ~ DELETE - INQUIRY 


P . P P STER CHANGE DATE 
line update and inquiry - specif- ——_—_— eSV7"nNS a | 


P . . SUBSTITUTE ITEM DRAWING - NUMBER 
ically for add-change-delete inquiry 
MATERIAL COMMODITY MATERIAL , 
i CESCRIPTION CODE SPECIFICATIONS 
functions. | 
. ISP WORK OPERATION 
Figure 8 (screen RTOO1) shows OPER cu ENTE DESCRIPTION 
ea) 


(eae 
ES aon oe I] ES 0 


ACCOUNT cope [______}) SCHO PRT HELPER COST 
PROCESS CODE CODE CODE CODE COLE 
0DO OQ 


FIGUAR 8 


the equivalent Routing screen. Once 


again the system "returns" the 





heading information. The only 
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updateable information is from the "OPER" (Operation Number ) 

field and on. One point worth noting is the ''Frozen Standard" 
line. This would maintain the standards that existed for this 
operation at the time that Accounting last "froze" their standards. 
It would be maintained for as long as required to insure correct 
reporting of variances. 


The operation number shown — WASTER ROUTING TUE, NOV 25 le él AN Ie 


ENTER FUNCTION [____] INQUIRY 
on this screen assumes a 6-character ITEH NUMBER DESCRIPTION CHANDE DRAWING NUMBER 
nee aoe 


hee WATERIAL MATERIAL «COMMODITY MATERIAL TY OR 
length. This is to allow the system to ITEW NUMBER CODE SPECIFICATIONS WEIGHT 
Pee | bes | Ee ) 


1 


ooooonoNIOMM F 2 
ooDooooDooO we 


maintain both prime and alternate ST CHANGE [___] eFFective [——_] 
DISP ORK OPERATION DESCRIPTION 


% 
5 
= 
3 
J 


routings on the data base. The first 
four characters would be a normal 


sequential operation. The last 


CUM 
CUT 


two indicate the operation's prime/ 





alternate condition. 
Figure 9 (Screen RT002) demon- 
strates the equivalent list-type 


inquiry. 








ROUTING 
Part and 
Operation 
Number) 





At this point it is probably 






appropriate to discuss the functional 


inter-relationships between these four 





data bases. Figure 10 (Manufacturing 







WORK CENTER PROCESS 









Work Cente 
Number ) 


(Process 
Number ) 


Engineering Data Base Relationships) 





depicts this. In each operation 


record on the routing data base there TOOL 






Figure 10 -Manufacturing Engineering 
Data Base Relationships 






(Tool 
Number ) 


is reference to a work center (man- 





datory) and a process (optional). 
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These provide the necessary ties-in to these two other data 
bases. In addition, each process data base record can contain 
one or more references to the tools required for that process. 
These references provide the ties-in to the tool data base, 


as well as providing the necessary where-used references. 


Figures ll through 13 (screens WCOO1, PMOO1, and TMOO1) 


show some of the data maintained in on-line mode in each of these 


WORK CENTER MAINTENANCE TUE, OCT 7 8 48 AN He PROCESS WASTER TUE, NOV 25 18:27 AM He 


ENTER FUNCTION [______] ADD - CHANGE + DELETE - INQUIRY 


ENTER FUNCTION [_____] ADO - CHANGE - DELETE - INQUIRY 


CUELE © PROD © WAN/NACH NUKBER OF 
WORK CENTER DESCRIPTION HOURS —-HRS/DAY RATIO MACHINES PROCESS TYPE DESCRIPTION DRAVING NUMBER 
bao). (ee Ee ee. CS Se Ce) 


es 


wownnewenwenmnnn= INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DATAreommmn een nn nen nnnnnn= 


ACTUAL SET UP MACHINE = LABOR = SCHEDULE 
EFFICIENCY EFFICIENCY CAPACITY CAPACITY  COUE 
CJ i) JES ee oO 


CHANGE NUXBER CHANGE DATE = EFFECTIVITY DATE —_—USER 
SS eee C 


[zz 


PROCESS DESCRIPTION DETAIL 


—-~-----—---—-F ROZEN WORK CENTER RATES---—-—------ 
SET UP «LABOR ——«SSIV cos VAR COS 
Cc) Co 





NEW WORK CENTER RATES — 
SIV cos VAR COS 
Ga -L 


VIGURE 11 
VIGURE 12 





Ka) TOOL MASTER TUE, OCT 7 18:89 AN Ke 
three additional bases. ENTER FUNCTION] AOD ~ CHANGE ~ DELETE - INQUIRY 
O10 TOOL 
i EGORY TYPE — OfSCRIPTION REFERENCE NO 
One final comment on the co user _ CATES Gees eee 
Engineering Control System; should see aha: “ean mee coat emer TIE 
Cy Cod Co ooo lho mo lu 
any of these six data bases be INITIAL 0 === INSPECTION——----——--—- 
CUSTOMER PURCHASED INSPECT LAST INSPECT INSPECTORS 
. . . NAME DATE FREQUENCY DATE INITIALS 
"distributed"? Or in other words, Ga), a) ea) Eee CE 
“SUBSTITUTE TOOL 
i j j NUMBER 1 NUMBER 2 
is it likely that one of the i et 


following is true: YIQUaE 19 
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—-the data originates in one (plant) 


location and is used by another? 


-the data is used by multi (plants) 
locations? 
Typically the only data to which this may be applicable would 
be: 


-the Item Master Description field 
-~the Product Structure. 


If this is so then consideration must be given to the need 
for inter-location communication of this information. There are 


really two options to consider: 


-frequent copies of this data being. 
made available (in batch mode) to each 


appropriate location 


-remote on-line access to another. 
distributed processor. 
Normally the first would be the least complex from a control 


point of view, but possibly the least desirable as far as a user 


is concerned. 
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MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULING (See Figure 14) 









DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 










o item Master 

o Requirements Fite 

o Replenishment File 

o Summary Routing File 
o Summary Resource File 
© Planning Bill of Material 


MASTER 
PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE 











BATCH 
FUNCTIONS 





o Master Schedule Order 
Amendment 
o Customer Order Amendment 





o MPS Summary 

o MPS Details 

o Summary Resources 

@ Resource Requirement Planning 
o Summary Routing 

Oo Planning BOM List 





Figure 14 - Master Production Scheduling Overview 


As can be seen from the overview this would frequently be 
viewed as a batch function. This does not mean however that 
nothing could interact with the Master Schedule in an on-line 
mode. It is just that neither the development of forecast demands 
from the Production Plan nor the re-iterative simulation 
capabilities of Resource Requirements Planning are seen as 


desirable/practicable on-line interactive functions. 





The Master-Schedule-related functions which would be on-line 


however would be included in the Inventory Control module, just 
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as the same functions would be available for all "inventory" items. 


These on-line functions are: 


-the addition, ammendment or deletion 
of a production order (or in the case of 


an MPS item, of the Master Schedule itself). 


-the development of lower level component 


demands as a result of such a change. 


-the entry of customer orders against the 


production schedule 


-the ability to inquire the status of a 





production order (or schedule) 


-the ability to time-phase inventory 
availability, with specific reference 
to monitoring the "consumption" of a 


Master Schedule. 


The screens required to satisfy 
RPOBS REPLENISHMENTS TUE, OCT 7 1851 AN 


these last two items are shown in ENTER FUNCTION [_____] INQUIRY 


MATERIAL PLANNER COMMOOITY 


Figures 15 and 16. ——__$ rer TT) Oo Co 
The first (Figure 15) shows OROGR MNGER LOT Tre GUIATITY GATE RECEIVED GATE. L/P tht 
ee ee INE ea a) Ee) Oe 
Screen RPOO3. With the entry of Co OO Oc co oe) 
. cease | 6 exes | ERE Df! fj em 
the Inquiry function and the os oes op coo 


ae Ee ee ee a eed 
Ee Ee Ga ee Oe) 


the system will return a time FIOURE 16 


appropriate master scheduled item, 
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phased list of all scheduled production for that item, and the 
individual status of each production "patch. 

Figure 16 shows Screen SDOO1. The same entry is required 
(Inquiry plus Item Number) but, additonally, a date range (start / 
Stop) can be specified. This allows the Master Scheduler to con- 
centrate only upon projected activity during the time period 
under consideration. The first two lines provide details from the 
part's Item Master data base, one element of which is the part's 
current balance on hand (if any). This is the starting point of 
the time-phasing. Each projected activity (either production or 
usage) is listed in due date sequence and the effect of such 


activity shown under the heading AVAIL (available). 


SUPPLY / DEMAND REVIEW WED, DEC 3 18:12 AM He 
ENTER FUNCTION [____] INQUIRY 
START STOP PL COMM MPS FS ALLOC. ON HAND 
SIE) be Ie 


~-== ORO ER --- SAFETY STOCK FORECAS 
LT OCP YIELO POL QTY INC POL__ QTY POL__aT 
PI) Cal JES te 


FIGURE 16 
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INVENTORY CONTROL (see Figure 17) 


INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE ° 
DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 


All Materia! Movements 

Order Details Entry and 

Maintenance (CO, WO, PO) 

inventory Status Inquiries INVENTORY 


Order Master 
Requirements 
Reptenishments 
item Master 
Product Structure 
Purchase Orders 
Policy Defauits 
MRP Triggers 


(by Location) 
Order Status (All Types) de 


Supply/Demand Reviews 


INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


MRP and Inventory 
Policy Control 
Shortage Analysis 


Material Allocation REPORTS 

Order Entry 

Planning Materials 

Order Releasing 

Picking/Kitting ABC Analysis 

Receiving Order Status 

Rescheduling Transaction Valuation 
Valuation of Held Inventory 
Inventory Valuation and Cover 
ABC Reclassification 
Cycle Count 





MRP Action Lists (by Planner) 
Summary MRP Report 

Release Reports 
Allocation/Shortage Reports 
Pick Lists (by Part, by Location) 
Material Forecast Reports 

Stock Status Reports 

$S/EOQ Analysis 


17 - Inventory Control Overview 





As can be seen from the overview this part of the system is 
highly interactive in nature. Let us review some of these functions 
under the same headings as we used earlier-planning, releasing, 


expediting, recording, accounting and management. 


(1) Planning: The ability of the system 
to develop replenishment plans (both 


purchasing and production) for each 





recognized inventory item is the nucleus 


of the whole system's operation. The 
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technique used - MRP- is a method of 
developing a time-phased picture of 

each item's expected usage and suggesting 
the appropriate replenishment plan to 

avoid potential stock outs. This type 

of review is conducted in a logical sequence 
dictated by each part's position in the 
product structure. The highest level 

items are tackled first so that 

their replenishment plans can be translated 
into projected component qenende prior to 
that level itself -being reviewed by MRP. 


In the simplest terms the system recognizes 





two record types - supplies and demands. 
Each of these are split again: 
-supplies: Production orders 


Purchase orders 


—-demands: customer orders 


forecast orders 
dependent demands 


The latter two are typically created auto- 
matically by the system - forecast orders 
from a forecasting algorithm , dependent 


demands from the explosion of production 





orders created at the next higher level in 


the product structure. The other three 
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would be input to the system in on-line mode: 


Production orders: through screen OPOOL]L 


(see Figure 18) 


Purchase orders: through screens POOO] and 
P0003 (see later purchasing 


discussion) 


Customer orders: through screens OPOO1 and 
OMOO1 (See Figures 18 and 19) 


Two points are 


re ORDER PROCESSING TUE, NOV 25 1Ge2] AM He 
worth noting regarding the ENTER FUNCTION [____] ADD = CHANGE = DELETE 
ROER Lor NumeeR)=—s«s[] 


OPOO1 screen. Firstly that 
ORDER/QUANTITY [___] 





the order type field dictates SHIP OTE = CJ 
ALT. ROUTING § [] 
‘ sto roUTING §= (J 
whether the order being entered [Ff NEV RELEASE 


ORDER DATE ae 
MATL PRIORITY (] 


; ) START DATE §= 
is a production or a customer ame oO 


order - or a combination of 


both. This feature allows for PIOURE 10 





special customer orders to be 


entered that are for non- EB! ORDER MASTER TU, NOV 25 1@10 AN Ie 
ENTER FUNCTION [—____] CHANGE = INQUIRY 
inventory items. They do ORDER STATUS OROER © ORDER HOLD 
ORDER NUMBER LOT TYPE CODE DATE QUANTITY CODE 
OO OCMC oO 
not have to match a record 
rommmmenemmmcmmmee QUANT [TYownemnnenmnmamnnmcenem INPRICESS ACCOUNT 
COMPLETE SCRAPPED REJECTEO SHIPPED CRATED COOE CODE 
on the Item Master; they are eee eevee eee eee ee 


CUSTOMER CUSTOMER INCOKE PROMISE = REPROMISE INVENTORY 


NUNBER NAHE CODE DATE COOE TIMES COE 
os). Ete O 


planned for shipment directly 


PRIORITY PLAN START LEAD EST START MASTER SCH BOOKING 


from work in rocess. CORE DATE TIME — DATE LOAD DOLLARS 
Pp Oo cao oo co CS 
. - PRODUCT ORIGINAL CURRENT SHIP . ITEM ITEM 
The second po int re OEFINITION SHIP DATE DATE CODE NUMBER OESCRIPTION 
ts). (Ee). - 8 
lates to the field "Standard PIGURE 19 
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BOM". The entry of an "N" (No) here (whether for 

a special customer order or for a non-standard 
production order) allows the system, using another 
Order Processing screen to present the Same-as-—except 
option to the inventory planner. Using this feature, 
a planner can either override the system-suggested 
bill-of-material, or simply substitute a part, or 


change a "Quantity per". 


(2) Releasing: One of the system's most powerful 
"interpretively interactive" functions would 
be covered by screen OP004 (See Figure 20). 
This would allow a user to: 
~check for potential shortages prior 


to the release of an order 
-~force-allocate inventory to an order 
-~force-de-allocate inventory from an order 


~force-release an order. 


. np SHORTAGE TUE, NOV 25 125 AM He 
The Shortage function wOMTER PUNCTID [ALLO ~ SORTAGE DEALLOC ~ RELEASE 
h th bilit " PROER NUMBER = [__________] Lot nuwper (] 
. orv(—__] ORDER 1TEW (J 
amply shows is ability LLOC/DEALOC fs 
QTY AVAIL DATE FFECTED BY ALLOE 
: ° COMPO: QTY REGD REQD DATE AVAILABLE ORDER A 
With the single entry of ee Od ee 
ee Oe Sane Oe ees ed 
. Ses] S| ES OE = 
an Order Number (typically ES NO 
a OS 
. . Cem Od CO Od) Csi” 
for an existing production 1 CJC] C_j CC  *+&d 
NS 0 
. 
order) the system: SSF SS FS 
a ee Oe ef | 
eS 0 NS 
Ce ] EJ CJ] OC CY 
CS ee, J 
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-ascertains the component items that 





need to be available. 


-checks for any potential shortage 
condition that may exist on these 


items. 


-displays on the screen these potential 


shortages. 


-ascertains the date on which these 
shortages should go away if all goes 


according to plan. 


-calculates the maximum partial quantity 





(if any) that this order could be re- 
leased for while still avoiding the 


shortage. 


(3) Expediting: the system would provide total on- 
line reference capability for existing production, 
purchase and customer orders (see Figures 21 and 22 


-~ screens RPOO2 and RQOO2). 


REPLENISHMENTS WED, NOV 26 112843 AM H2 Raa REQUIREMENTS TUE, NOV 25 12:38 AM Ha 
ENTER FUNCTION [-______] INQUIRY ENTER FUNCTION} INQUIRY 
ORO ¢ P/O BUYR VENDOR ACK ORDER 
ORDER NUMBER LOT TYPE STAT TYPE CODE NUMBER DATE DATE GROER NUMBER LOT REGISTER TYPE STATUS QUANTITY DATE 
OOod0d0 0 CIC) Co) Ce ee EE} > 


ORDER REQUIRED --LAST RECEIPT-- QTY  PRONIS ~-n--REQUIREO---~- ---STOCK PULL-- DELIVER TO 


ITEM NUNBER QUANTITY I/P ATE GUANTITY OATE RECEIVED DATE ITEM NUMBER QUANTITY DATE QUANTITY STATUS OPERATION REGIST 
[7 0 Cc Ce (Ee) a 


eS eo ee ee a ee 
ed ee ee ea 
pe Co ee aaa 9 Nea 9 ema 
Se Oe ae fs a 
Ss a ead ee ey 


PIGURE 22 





FIGURE 21 
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(4) 


NTER FUNCTION [[___] 


18 - ISSUE BY ITEM 
1 + ISSUE BY ORDER 
2 = ISSUE BY REGISTER 


The first shows the status of the order 


itself, the second shows the status of 


the components. 


Recording: All receipts and issues, would 


be on-line transactions 


aS would the inquiry 
on an item's balance 
on hand and its one 
or more stocking 
locations. The 

three screens (MVOOI, 
MVOO2, and IMOO5) are 
shown in Figures 23 
through 25. A number 
of points are worth 
noting regarding 

the two movement 


WED, NOV 26 11148 AN 


28 - UNPLANNED ISSUE 


ISSUE DATE (_____] 


PIGURE 24 








TUE, NOV 25 1816 AM 


coemneWORK ORDERS--~-~~ 
28 - WIP TO STORES 

21 ~ RETURN BY ITEM 

22 - RETURN BY ORDER 
23 - RETURN BY REGISTER 


UNIT OF KEAS, (7) 
RECEIPT DATE 
ACCOUNT CODE 


oate (_] oroer ory (___] recvcvins (____] rcvo (____] ove ("__] 
se 


DESCRIPTION 


PIGUAB 23 


ITEM WASTER MAINTENANCE TUE, OCT 7 18:88 AW 


ENTER Function ([____] INQUIRY 


PRIKE TOTAL QTY 
ITEM NUMBER UGM ACCOUNT CODE LOCATION GN HAND 
O CS) 


LOCATION QUANTITY 
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screens. 





-unless a transaction is catagorically 
stated as unplanned (functions 20 and 
30) it will always be validated against 
an existing supply or demand record. 

If one cannot be found, or there iS some 
other discrepancy, the transaction is 


rejected 


-a completion code can be set if the 
transaction is to close-short the supply 


or demand record. 


-if a store location is not specified 





it will assume the part's prime location. 


-the issue transaction can be "interpretively 
interactive". Functions 11 and 12 will 
automatically create issue transactions 


by "implication". 


-receipts against a purchase order can 
be two-staged - firstly into inspection, 


then into stores. 


(5) Accounting: Each Item Master record contains an 
account code. A debit or credit transaction is 


created (at full frozen standard costs) wherever 





a receipt or issue (respectively) is processed. 
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(6) 


The contra-entry is also created based upon the 
transaction's own account code. This may be 
specified in the transaction itself (for instance, 
for a scrap transaction) or in the original order 
record against which it is being processed. 

The system also keeps track of the inventory 

value and analyzes this by product line, commodity 


code, etc. 


Management: One of the most powerful features 


in an inventory control system is the ability to 

drive the inventory management policies from "default" 
records. This enables the inventory planner, (as 

can be seen from figure 26) to specify his safety 
stock, eines quantities etc at a "generic" level 
(possibly commodity code) and with one small change, 
radically affect the individual replenishment 

plans being 
developed for 


ITEM DEFAULT FILE VEO, NOV 26 11539 AM He 


item within 
each ite t ENTER FUNCTION [_] ADD - CHANGE - DELETE - INQUIRY 


that commodity code. 


OMHODITY ------ “-HATERIAL CODE ACTION © PLANNER =— PRODUCT 
CODE © SOURCE TYPE RESTRICT ABC DATE © CODE ~—DEF NITION 
fo dh oO <0 0 be JE Se 


The end effect 


: 5 ORDER----- ~---=-QORDER QUANTITY------- -SAFETY STOCK- SERVICE CARRY 
obviously 1s to POLICY QUANTITY MINIMUM MAXIMUM INC FACTOR OFFSET FACTOR FACTOR FACTOR 
Ca) old Cool) Co O fC) CO CO 


impact the projected “LEAD TIME-  PURCH 


inventory levels by 


reflecting changes in PIOURE 26 





management policy. 
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MANUFACTURING CONTROL (See Figure 27) 


INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE 
DATA BASE - 


COMPONENTS 
o Work Order Status 
o Tool Status 
o Material Location 
o Process Instructions 


o Work Center Master 

o Process Master 
SHOP 9 Tool Master 
FLOOR o Item Master 

CONTROL oO Requirements 

o Replenishments 

o Order Master 

o Scheduled Routing 

© Register Master 


INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 
o Labor Reporting 
a Re routine ag | 
o Re-scheduling 
o Lead Time Compression 


o@ Schedule Maintenance 


Work Center Schedule 
Forward Load Reports 
Pick Lists 

Scheduled Routings 
Shop Documentation 
Order Status and Analysis 
Machine Utilization 
Labor Performance 

o Capacity Planning Report 


0ooo0o0g0og sd © 





Figure 27 Manufacturing Control Overview 


Four of the earlier-listed functions of the Manufacturing 
Control system should be on-line and/or interactive. They. are: 
Order Release, Order Scheduling, Shop Floor Reporting and Order 
Expediting (or Status Reporting). The other two, Analysis and 
Capacity Requirements Planning, would normally be pure batch. 
In interactive mode an order's release and the development 
of its operation-by-operation schedule should be simultaneous. 


This would be instigated by the OPOO1 screen described earlier -- 
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specifically by the Force Release indicator. The end effect 
would be a completely-developed back schedule of all work based 


upon 
-the order's due-for-complete date 
-the order's size 
-the routing used 


-the projected move and queue 


times betweens operations 


It should be available for on-line Inquiry - see Figure 28, 


screen SROOL. 


SCHEDULED ROUTING | TUE, OCT 7 16:20 AN He SCHEDULED ROUTING TUE, OCT 7 18:31 AM H2 





ENTER FUNCTION [_____] ADO = CHANGE ~ DELETE - INQUIRY TER FUNCTION (—____] INQUIRY 


OROER NUMBER ey DESCRIPTION DRAWING NO____ ACCOUNT CODE 
Sa | NATED 


ORDER NUMBER LOT _ DESCRIPTION DRAWING NO ACCOUNT COLE 
es | ns | ie 


DROER OTY ORDER START DATE COMPLETE DATE REGISTER RO PLANNER —TYPE_H/8 OROER GTY ORDER START DATE © COMPLETE DATE © PLANNER TYPE H/S 
Eee ae 0 0 a as eee 0 


lo 


OPERATION WORK SET UP STANDARD QTY  -SCHEDULED DATES- 
OPER DESCRIPTION CENTER HOURS 


OPERATION WORK EST COWP ----- QUANTITY 
DESCRIPTION CENTER DATE SCHEDULE COMPLETE SCRAP 


z 
= 
g 
pal 
= 
7 
i 
5 
= 


| 
| 


LUC 
TUNANEEEEL 


GE Cd 
| | EN 9 EY Cees 
eee | ae | ES 7 ieee) 
Caen | PASI | aT fi CS as 
(ee Ce ee feed | pee 
leeaoee | Racer | eens 7 eee a, 
nes | aa | RE |g ae ea 
Pee eo ee ae 
SSS ee [ee 


LUT 
ALLE 
UL 
HHH 





FIGURE 30 


; TUE, OCT 7 18:42 AM HQ 
As labor transactions are posted - 


see Figure 29, screen SROO7- each (ame eennareeras Snes 


48 - UNPLANNED LABOR 


AP ORS EP OP LP OPO SEE OTD SEED OD Sh CSS SSP 


operations status should be main- 


‘ A ‘ QUANTITY ELAPSED COMPL. 
tained and available for on-line COMPLETE TIME —_INDIC, 
CU Cc CW CD 


inquiry see Figure 30, screen SROOQO2. 





YIGUBE 20 
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COST CONTROL (See Figures 31 and 32) 


Standard Cost Generation Standard Costing 

























INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE 


INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE 









DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 


DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 






o Planned Standards o Cost Data Inquiry 


o Currant Standards © Item Master o Cost Adjustments o Item Master 
6° Produce Structure (On Order Ctoseout) 6” Order Master 
STANDARD o Routing o Work Center 
COST @ Work Center STANDARD o Production Orders 
GENERATION COSTING o Employee Actual Rates 
o Labor Transactions 










INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


o Authorize New Frozen o Report Requests 
Standards —— F o Audit Closed Orders 
o Review/Modify Planned o Inventory Adjustment 
Standards Reconciliation/Audit REPORTS 
o Material Costs Review o Labor Variance Report 
° Manufacturing Costs Review © Production Order Closeout 
o Cost Sheets o Purchase Material Variance Am, 
o Cost Comparisons o WIP Valuation aoe 
© Inventory Revaluation o Crating Valuation 
o WIP Scrap Report 


Figure 31 - Cost Control Overview (1) 


Figure 32 - Cost Control Overview (2) 





The two overviews describe most of the 
required system features. Only one screen 


relates to the cost generation function and 


ITEM MASTER WAINTENANCE F TUE, OCT 7 858 AN 


that is shown in Figure 33 (Screen IMOO3). 





ENTER FUNCTION ((____] CHANGE - INQUIRY 


i ; ITEM NUMBER DESCRIPTION ACCOUNT CODE 

The Change function allows the inter- eet. ee), 
active update of the New and Current a ee ee eee 
costs; it does not allow forthat of Sea [a cmaecs (Ml coccecaen Hl commas fll meme 
-———---—---~-------- CURRENT MATERIAL ODLLARS--~---------——------ 

Frozen. These have either to be ee) ee ee) (Ee) 


wenn neennennennmeneanenNEW MATERIAL DOLLARS--~2--=-n~nee-mnnnnnnn= 
Se), Tee 


Ge 


FIGURE 33 
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"rolled" from the Current or New costs, 


or to be amended in batch 


mode. Three screens relate to the Standard Costing function; each 


being an inquiry about an order's costs to date. 


they are "hier- 


archical"' in design - one provides costs for the order as a whole, 


another a summary of costs by operation, 


up detail of an individual operation's costs. 


and the third the back- 


The second such 


screen (SROO4) is shown as an example in Figure 34. 


BRgB4 SCHEDULED ROUTING TUE, OCT 7 18:39 AW 
TER FUNCTION [______] INQUIRY 


ORDER NUMBER —_LOT DESCRIPTION DRAWING NO ACCOUNT CODE 
0 


DROER TY GROER START DATE COMPLETE DATE COST-CO PAY-CD PLANNER TYPE H/S 
Pd | CoC G$e$e CO BEC O 


OPERATION WORK --nannnnnnn=-= GD § T--—-------—-— QUANTITY 
DPER DESCRIPTION CENTER _ACTUAL__—«=SCHEDULED SCRAPPED COMPLETE 
es | : 
PC) Bd) ed Ed 
Cd) Cd) Ce) Bd Bd Od 
Ce) CE) Ce) Bd Ce dd) 
TC Cd) Bd) Be) Sd Ed 
PC) Cd) Cd) Bd) Be Ed) 
CC) Ee) Ce) Be) Be Od 
PC Cd Ed Bd Cd 
PC) OE) BE Bd Ed) 
naan | Rn | mm | ee | ne | | 


FIGURE 34 
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PURCHASE ORDER CONTROL (See Figure 35) 


INQUIRIES/ 
UPDATE 
DATA BASE 
COMPONENTS 


Purchase Order 
Entry and Maintenance 
P.O. Status Inquiry 


Item Master 
Replenishment 
P.O. Master 
P.O. Detail 
P.O. Reference 
Vendor Master 


INTERACTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


Vendor Selection 

(for an Order) 
Placing Orders 

Rescheduling REPORTS 


Purchase Orders 

Blanket Order Release Schedule 

and Summary Reports 

Open Purchase Orders Report 

Cross Reference Report 

Pending Receipts 

Debit Memo 

Projected Purchasing Variance 
Forward Purchasing Cash Commitment 





Figure 35 - Purchasing Systems Overview 





As was stated earlier this system 


component would provide help for 
P0881 PURCHASE ORDER MASTER TUE. NOV 25 18:29 AM 


the purchasing department in their ENTER FUNCTION [] ADD - CHANGE - DELETE - INQUIRY 


BLANKET/ ORD PO <=-TAX STATUS- ORDER VENDOR 


l iti LOT TYPE ST TP EX NUMBER DATE NUMBER 
placing and expediting of purchase soo "1 


SHIP FOB BYR PLN DOCK REQUIRED ---DELIVER T0--- 
orders. In all other respects -- ROUTE CD TERMS CD CD DATE DATE _INSTRUCTIONS 
CS) 2) Gy Eh Ba ed) 
rchase order rintin invoice LINE QUANTITY ITEM NUMBER DESCRIPTION 
Bis P B» 2 cee Dy eee | 


UOM CONY 
ae 


reconciliation, vendor analysis, 
etc- the system would perform in 


FIGURE 36 


batch mode. Figures 36 through 38 





show the screens that would be used 
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to iniate an order (screens POOOI] and POOO3) and to inquire as 





to its current status (P0002 and again POOOS ). 
The system should allow for purchase orders to be placed 
both for discoete quanties and as a series of blanket order 


releases. 


PUSB2 PURCHASE ORDER MASTER TUE, NOV 25 18) 38 AM PURCHASE ORDER MASTER TUE, OCT 7 11583 AM 


ENTER FUNCTION [_____] CHANGE - INQUIRY 


BLANKET/ ORD PO ORDER DOCK REQUIRED ACKNOVLEDGE 
PURCHASE ORDER NO__LOT TYPE ST TP DATE DATE DATE ~DATE =D 
C0) 8) 0. Bae ee es 8 


ENTER FUNCTION [_____] INQUIRY 


BLANKET/ CRO PO ORDER ACKNOWLEDGE 1/P PRINT HOLD 


PURCHASE ORDER NO LOT TYPE STAT TP —DATE_—«DATE—=sCD.-« CODE CODE COLE 
Cee Ee 0 eS Ce oe: 


U 
ORDER RECEIPT IRI RTN VND OOCK REQUIRED 
ITEM NUMBER LINE QTY OTY _aTY QTY __—DATE—_—ODATE 
ee) Se) ee a) 


OROER AMENDED INVOICED ~--LAST RECEIPT-~ REC 


ITEM NUMBER LINE QTY QTy OTY QTY DATE COD 
Cease FF 9 


REQUISITION VENDOR © ~-----~ —BUYER—~~------ ----— ~-PLANNER-----—— INS 
NUMBER NAME CO NOTES CD NOTES cD 
Ce) 


| CERES | Ei | CCS EINS 


~---VENDOR----------- EVAL --------—--DELIVERIES 
COMM ORDER NUM PART NUMBER = METH“ WKS EARLY WKS LATE ON TINE TOT 
[a Ge) Gad) Ea) OE 


ee ee ed J 
avo arGen | OS | ERS | CR | aa | ae | REN | A 
ee J de ee 
eR | rman | GR | CRESTS | ES | EIEN | CEN 
ee ee ee eee 


FIGURE 38 





PIGURE 37 
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SUMMARY 


So that's it; an on-line interactive system capable of 
handling a distributed environment. Obviously it has to be 
far more capable than just this brief overview can depict. 
However, much of the remainder of the system would almost 
follow by implication from the nucleus discussed here. 

Let us finally return to the more conceptual requirements 


that we reviewed earlier and hopefully agreed. 


(1) everything hangs upon management's ability 
to implement new techniques of management 


control. 


(2) the new "techniques" are nothing more than 
a logical extension of some very basic man- 
agement practices. The difference is that 
these have to be formalized in order that 


they may be "distributed" and implemented. 


(3) in a distributed environment the majority 
of control problems arise in the interfaces 


not in the manufacturing plants themselves. 


(4) a good system will not only be dependent upon 
but also positively encourage, Evaluation, 


Feedback and Commitment. 
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(5) as representatives of a service organization 
within our own company it is our responsibility 
to help our management understand these aspects 


of a distributed environment. 
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NOTE 


The screen formats reproduced in this paper represent 
a selection of those available in Martin Marietta Data 
System's MAS-H application system. For further information 


concerning this system please contact: 


Richard M. Nemesson 

Director of Marketing 

Martin Marietta Data Systems 
6301 Ivy Lane 

Suite 300 

Greenbelt, Md. 20770 
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TRANSACTION LOGGING AND ITS USES 


By Dennis Heidner 


Boeing Aerospace Company 


ABSTRACT 


For some time data-base users have been concerned about the 
integrity of their data-bases and methads to prevent them from 
being corrupted. Another concern is performance measurement, 
When H-P introduced MIT-1918, they also introduced "Transaction 
Logging". Transaction logging is intended to provide a means 

of repairing data-bases which are either damaged or are suspected 
of being so. There are however many additional benefits to be 
derived fram transactian legging including, automatic audit trails, 
historical records of the data-base users, and information an 

the data-base performance, 

The purpose of the paper is to discuss the basic concepts of 
transaction logging, its benefits, and its drawbacks, 


Various lagging schemes, such as long logical blocks, cancurrent 
transactions, multiple IMAGE data-bases, and user-written 

application programs are examined. Several different data-base logging 
cycles and H-P recommended recovery procedures are discussed, and 

a methed of recovering and synchronizing multiple data-bases is 
proposed, 


Finally the paper covers how the transaction log has been used 

to monitor the system performance (as seen by the data-base user), 
to validate and debug new user-written application software, and 
provide an complete audit trail for future reference, 
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DESIGNING FRIENDLY INTERACTIVE SYSTEMS 


By Jack Damn, Principal, The Palo Alto Group, Sunnyvale, Calif. (408) 735-8490: 





Good afternoon. I am going to talk about financial planning on the 
HP3000 with the Dollar-Flow planning language. My discussion will focus 
on three areas: 1) What financial planning is, and why there is a need for 
computerized planning; 2) Design considerations for “friendly” user- 


oriented applications; and 3) How the language Dollar-Flow is used for 
applications like profit planning. 


THE NEED FOR FINANCIAL PLANNING 


First, let“s start with two questions: What is financial planning? 

And why is it necessary? Financial planning is making decisions about allo- 
cating the scarce resources of an Organization so as to best achieve its 
goals. In the private sector, this usually means how best to allocate money 
and people to achieve profitability goals. In the public sector, it may mean 
how best to allocate people and dollars to provide a desired level of service. 
The main idea here is that the resource is scarce and, as a manager, hard 
decisions have to be made about how to use it. More specifically, financial 
planning is setting budgets, making pricing decisions, and estimating future 


demand for products and services, in order to achieve profit and/or perfor- 
mance goals. 


Why is formal planning necessary? First, of course, because a scarce 
resource (typically money) is involved. If we had enough money for everything, 
then we could simply raise our salaries and retire early. Secondly, it is very 
important to have general agreement within an organization about how goals 
are to be achieved. No assumptions should be made without clearly stating 
and documenting them. With a good financial plan, trouble signs can be 
Spotted earlier and corrective action taken sooner. Businesses which fail 
to plan effectively are the best illustration of the need for planning. 


Let me offer one last reason why planning is important. For many 
companies, planning is a necessity because of the complexity of their opera- 
tions. A typical manufacturing company may purchase thousands of parts for 
use in a vast array of products, and assemble them in many different locations. 
They cannot wait until there is no money in the till to decide that it’s time 


to raise prices. And the current rates of inflation make this an even more 
important consideration. 


THE TYPICAL PLANNING PROCESS 


Okay, let”s assume that one accepts the need for financial planning. 


So what”s the big deal? Well let’s look at the typical planning process and 
I°“1l show you. 


First, planning involves lots of numbers. And these numbers change 
often. Financial planning involves projections into the future and is 
a very uncertain process. When you’re uncertain, then you have to do contin- 
gency planning. Play "what if" games. What if sales are 20% higher than 
planned? What if the cost estimates are too optimistic? What if our product 





esales mix is different? Because of uncertainty, alternative plans are neces- 
sary, increasing the amount of work required to plan several times over. 
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And that’s not all. The attempt to reach a targeted objective such as 
profit adds to the work. It may take several passes before all of the budgets 
combined with the sales estimates, cost estimates, and so forth, sum up to the 
desired results. The task soon becomes monumental. a 
company? Try changing every format statement in the model in an hour. And 
add to that the bother of documentation. 





To summarize, manually prepared plans can be flexible, but they take 
a long time to do and lots of effort, especially if several passes are done. 
They often lack documentation. Planning with traditional programming lan- 
guages takes too long to set up, is inflexible, and requires the services of 
a programmer. 


PROBLEM ORIENTED LANGUAGES 


Let me digress for a moment. For several decades now, computer scien~ 
tists have been searching for a “universal” programming language. ALGOL? 
PL/I? APL? PASCAL? The search goes on. Each has its merits, each its disadvan- 
tages. But these "procedure oriented” languages have one thing in common: You 
have to be a programmer to use them. And it is altogether too easy to include 
bugs in even the simplest of programs. As long as there is a programmer acting 
as middleman between the user (or analyst) and the computer there are going to 
be communication problems. Maintenance problems. Resource and priority problems. 


What’s the answer? A planning oriented application language which 
incorporates the good aspects of traditional programming, but eliminates the 
problems. Where plans can be set up and revised easily, without having to be 
a programmer. What I am describing here is one example of another class of 
programming languages, "problem oriented” languages. Languages which have beem 







designed to provide solutions in a general way to classes of problems. Simply > 
enough to be used by non-programmers. Easier to debug. Self-documenting. : 
QUERY is an example of a problem oriented language. It provides access to 

IMAGE data bases in a fashion simple enough to be used by non-programmers. 
Dollar-Flow is a problem oriented language, designed as a tool for non-progran- 
mers who want to set up tabular planning reports. 


Financial planning is an area well suited to problem oriented languages. 
There is a considerable amount of generality in what planners do, although no 
two plans are the same. A financial plan typically involves mathematical 
operations on rows and columns of numbers. With well defined rules for the 
calculations. And the burden of planning in any other way gives the financial 
planner considerable incentive to try new appproaches. 


This is a good start. But we still have to get the planner onto the 
terminal and communicating with the computer. How is this done? By giving him 
an effective tool. One which is both friendly and enables him to get the job 
done in a way that he understands. 


DESIGNING FRIENDLY SYSTEMS 


This leads us to the next point: What makes a system "friendly"? 
How can a system be designed so the novice or non-computer type feels conm- 
fortable with it? I ofer here a few of my ideas and techniques for develop- 
ing friendly systems. 
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SIMPLICITY | . 


Keep the system simple at all cost. Do not let the internal struc- 
ture on the computer dictate how a system looks to the user. Let him express 
g@eis ideas in his own terms. For example, the original design for the Dollar- 

é Low language was based on a set of documentation which I prepared for a group 
of accounting types. This documentation described the workings of a particular 
customized model on a line by line basis. I figured: What could be a better 
set of design specifications for a language than actual documentation? As you 
document your model you are also writing your program! Another example. 
Dollar-Flow re-orders calculation rules automatically. Thus, line 1 on a report 
can reference data on line 10, which, in turn, can reference data on line 20. 
Dollar-Flow automatically figures out the proper sequence for calculations 
feralenlate 20. then 10. then 1) without anv intervention bv the user. 

The following is not an uncommon occurrence: You work many hours pre- 


paring budgets and doing sales forecasts. With a board meeting just a few days 
away, you finish your plan. The company president takes one look at the re- 
sults of the combined numbers and gives it back, requesting a 15% cut in the 
budget. You prepare a revised budget, repeat all of the calculations, this time 
under increasing pressure to get the job done fast. The day before the board 
meeting, marketing revises the forecast. All of the budgets must be revised 
again. And now it is getting late into the evening the day before the meeting. 
The planning process finally ends. With a good plan? No, with exhaustion. 

Does this seem like a doomsday tale? It”s not. I’ve seen this happen many 
times. No wonder people dread budgeting time. 





Combine the sheer effort required to plan effectively with the require- 
ments for a good plan: It must be TIMELY. In a dynamic, growing company, a 
plan must reflect today”s expectations, not yesterday”s. It must be ERROR FREE. 
Late-night, reworked plans suffer from simple calculation errors. Errors due 


ery using the wrong set of estimates, because they keep on changing. Imagine 
--ae embarrassment of a summation error. And with all this, the plan must remain 
FLEXIBLE. I worked on a profit plan for a company a few years ago which added 
an entire product line between iterations of the plan. And finally, when you 
are all done, a good plan must be WELL DOCUMENTED. What factors were used for 
overhead? What was the basis for the final sales figure? How was a particular 
number calculated? All too often, there is little documentation on how a plan 
was actually prepared. 









To summarize: A typical financial plan involves lots of numbers, which 
change often. The need for many iterations makes this process time consuming 
and exhausting. At the same time, the plan must be timely, error free, and 
well documented. In short, good financial planning is not easy. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO PLAN? 


Given that this is the nature of planning, what is the best way to 
plan? How can it be done with a minimum of difficulty? Traditionally, there 
have been two ways of planning. Planning by hand (and calculator) and planning 


using the computer. Let”s take a look at both of these methods and evaluate the 
pluses and minuses of each. 


Preparation of plans manually has several drawbacks. First, because of 
the amount of data involved and the number of iterations, it is slow and time 
consuming. After many iterations, accuracy becomes a problem. The wrong es- 
gmmates may be used, particularly if they keep changing. Calculation errors 
: em to increase with each iteration. And documentation is usually not very 
good. 
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On the other hand we have financial planning on the computer using the 
traditional programming languages like BASIC, FORTRAN, or COBOL. Once set up, 
a model written in one of these languages will run on the computer in a matter 
of minutes or seconds. Great! But here“s the catch. The model will run very) 
quickly once it has been set up, but it may take months to get it developed. | 
And you need a programmer. Let”s see what can happen. You start your plan 
well in advance of the next budgeting cycle. With six months lead time you give 
a precise set of specifications to an enthusiastic programmer who dutifully sets 
about coding your model. At the end of the first three months, he comes back 
to you with his first try. You patiently point out where the model is not 
consistent with the specifications, settle on a set of revisions, and the 
model is reprogrammed to your satisfaction. All set, right? No. As you begin 
using the model, the company president starts to change his mind (even though 
he reviewed the original specifications). Add a decimal place here, another 


line item there. Why aren’t all twelve columns of data on the first page? 
Frustration. 





What is the moral of our story? Programming a planning application 
with the traditional programming languages lacks flexibility. The programmer 
needs lead time to set up the application and has difficulty in reacting to 
ehart term chances. How ahont adding another division to a multi-divisional 


It is important that the application be self documenting. For example, 
Dollar-Flow is a menu driven system. At each step of operation, the user knows 
his alternatives. There is little need for a “pocket guide” to the language. 
This is not to say that there is no need for manuals. A good manual is impor- 
tant. But it is a fact that few people actually read manuals. The less a sys 
tem forces a user to read the manual, the more usable it will be. 





Not only should the user be told what his alternatives are, the system ~ 
should also help him to choose the proper response. Throughout the Dollar-Flow 
prompts, the most likely response is shown in brackets as the "default" res- 
ponse. In some cases, he can use the default response without bothering to 
even understand the question! For example, the prompt: 


USE STANDARD OVERALL REPORT FORMAT (<Y>,N,W-WIDE PAGE)? 


In one brief prompt, the user can see his options and pick one. A simple car- 
riage return will cause the system to use the default response. And his entire 
report format is set up. No PRING USING or FORMAT statements. Very simple. 
And it can be changed easily. As the user becomes more familiar with the 
language, he can begin to exercise more options. With an “N” response, Dollar- 
Flow leads the user through a review of the many formatting alternatives. 
Report formatting can even be done on a trial and error basis. Start off with 
the standard format, then change the column width or number of decimal places 
shown as needs require. 


As I already mentioned, the design for the Dollar-Flow calculation 
rules was based on a set of user oriented documentation. Ask a user to describe 
how the values on the report are to be calculated in his own terms. With the 
addition of a few quote marks here and there, he has already written a program 
in the Dollar-Flow language. Self-documenting languages not only save the 
effort required for documentation, but make debugging easier as well. 
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One last comment about simplicity. Save the user concerns about 
internal structure through structure independent (or data base) approaches 


os data relationships. One of the beauties of QUERY is that the user doesnt 

udve to concern himself with all of the details of the data base to get a sinm- 
ple report. In Dollar-Flow, all reports are programs, all saved programs are 

Files, and all save files contain reports. To reference data on a saved 


Dollar-Flow report, simply indicate the line name and the report save file 
name: 






MARKETING BUDGET = “BUDGET” OF “MKTG”; 


There is no need for the user to know how the data is stored or even which 
line on the “MKTG” report i's the “BUDGET” line which he is using. 


ERROR HANDLING 


Okay, so let”s say you have implemented a simple system. Does this mean 
that users won’t make mistakes? Of course not. In fact, the friendlier a 
system is, the greater the likelihood that the users will not be computer types. 
So, keep in mind that “too err is human, to forgive is good systems design.” 
OF course, you must edit all inputs. But then use a friendly approach when 
the user has made an error. Because Dollar-Flow is menu driven, simple typing 
errors cause the system to repeat the prompt. Errors of a more complex nature, 
such as where a report is referenced but does not exist, generate intelligible 
error messages. Along with each error message give a message number. And 
provide a glossary with the documentation which gives even greater detail on 






Ace 
fe! 


, At the same time that it is informative, a system should help the user 
to work around problems. For example, in the case of an invalid report refer- 
ence in Dollar-Flow, the user can interactively specify a different report 
name, or values, or zeroes. He can also indicate that computation should cease 
after a scan for further errors. Again, unless a particular error is extremely 
seLi0us, warn tne user ana proceea (w1itn nis permissiony. anotner example. 

As ‘far as the mathematician is concerned, division by zero gives unworkable 
results. In Dollar-Flow, division by zero yields “invalid” numbers (which 
print as asterisks), but doesn”“t stop computation. It”s amazing how much more 
satisfying a user finds a report filled with asterisks than just a list of 


error messages. At least he can look at the format to see if it”s to his lik- 
ing. 


If you must tell the user that he has made an error, tell him as early 
as possible. One of the most enlightened things done by the MPE operating 
system is to edit the job statement when a job is being streamed from an inter- 
active session. It sure is better to find out right away than waiting for 
the job to begin execution to find out that a simple error has been made on 
the JOB statement. Report development in Dollar-Flow is completely interactive. 
If a user is setting up a report and he enters a calculation rule with invalid 
Syntax, the system responds with a message immediately, and permits him to edit 
his error (not unlike the BASIC interpreter). It is not necessary to go into 
the computation step to find many errors. 
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MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT 


Let us assume that as an enlightened designer of friendly systems you 
have now designed and implemented your masterpiece. Are you done? Of course 
not. This is only the first step. There are two more important aspects which 
are critical for good, friendly systems: Continuing improvement and good sup- 
port. Let me talk about continuing development first. No system is great on 
the first try. I ama believer in the iterative approach to systems develop- 
ment, if you can afford it. I am not talking about sloppy design. I am talking 
about the tremendous wealth of ideas that you can get from your users, AFTER 
you have implemented a system. Try to be receptive to the suggestions of your 
users (even if they are infeasible). Never give a critical user the impression 
that you think he has just offered a bad idea. Go out of your way to solicit 
ideas from your users. If the situation merits it, get involved in several of 
their applications. You can learn about ways the system is being used that you 
never thought about. Ways in which its use may be awkward. Which messages are 
more annoying than useful. Which features are badly needed. I send periodic 
questionnaires to my users (some of them even respond). This helps to priori- 


tize new features. And users group meetings are a great boon to information 
flow. 





ae 


How should this wealth of new ideas be integrated into an already deve- 
loped system? Carefully. Do not rush a new version of a system out to users 
just because they need a particular feature. You must let a new version of a 
system be “burned in” first by a test site. Software bugs cost you credibility. 
Once lost, credibility is very difficult to reestablish, so reliability is 
extremely important. After all, would a user prefer a system with the bells 
and whistles he wants but doesn”“t work, or one which works with a few less feaz, 
tures? —s 





Speaking of bugs and user suggestions leads me to the question of sup- 
port. There is nothing more frustrating to a user than to get 954 of the way 
to his computer solution only to be stopped by the application package he is 
using. For any reason. If you can afford to do it, good support pays great 
dividends. Dollar-Flow is supported in an “on-line” fashion. This means that 
if a user has a problem, he picks up the telephone and calls. If his problem 
is with an existing report, we may even log onto his system and take a look at 
that report. This kind of support not only helps to find and eliminate system 
problems quickly, but we also find out about areas where the documentation may 
be confusing (or incorrect). Where another feature might simplify the user’s 
application. In short, on-line support can be another source of good ideas 
from users. 


Let me summarize these techniques for creating friendly systems. First 
KEEP IT SIMPLE. Try to think like the user instead of a computer expert. Use 
his terms. Assume that he won”t read the manual. Try to make it self-explana- 
torv. Second. be INFORMATIVE but FORGIVING with your error handling. Edit all 
inputs, but don’t bother the user with minor errors. When the application 
merits, CONTINUING ENHANCEMENT will make a much more usable system. Respond to 
user suggestions. But exercise good judgment in the trade-off between adding 
new features and degrading SYSTEM RELIABILITY. 
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‘IT PLANNING 
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I am not going to take too much time on the last part of my talk. I 
am just going to show you a few sample reports prepared using Dollar-Flow. At 
dne risk of violating my agreement not to make a sales pitch, I invite you to 
' .8it the PALO ALTO GROUP”s booth during the vendor exhibits for a demon- 

Stration of Dollar-Flow in action. 





Let me first describe the typical company profit planning cycle 
and the environment in which a planning tool like Dollar-Flow is used. The 
typical Dollar-Flow user is the accountant or company controller who is respon- 
sible for preparing the reports. Not a programmer. Most users are working on 
in-house HP3000 systems. With access to CRT”“s and a system line printer nearby. 
Reports are written interactively, and manual inputs are also entered via the 
terminal. Usually, reports are printed on the CRT for review then saved when 
the user is satisfied with the report. If hard copy is desired, the reports can 
be routed to the line printer. For generating large numbers of reports, the 
“batch command mode" is used, where with very little terminal input a large 
number of reports can be generated. 


Profit planning typically begins with a preliminary sales forecast. 
Preliminary. Sales forecasts always change. And at the last minute, too. 
Often the sales forecast is done on a product-by~product basis for the first 
year or so, then combined with overall dollar sales projections further in the 
future. The near term unit forecasts are sometimes adjusted based on an over- 
all dollar figure. The forecast is iterated several times. To make a change, 
the product manager just runs Dollar-Flow, inputs whichever figures have chang- 
ed, pushes a few buttons, and the new sales forecast is ready. Since many 
parts of the profit plan depend on this sales forecast, the typical plan is 
usually set up with reports referencing the sales forecast report. If the 


OeN\gures are changed on the sales forecast, these changes will be automatically 
2eflected on the other reports the next time they are run. Some manufacturing 
companies even use a multi-level sales forecast step, where a build plan (or 
production plan) is generated from the sales forecast. 






Meanwhile, departmental budgets are prepared. Some Dollar-Flow users 
centralize the budgeting function and only distribute budget worksheets to each 
department or location. This is usually done if there are only one or two 
budget iterations. On the other hand, some of our customers distribute the bud- 
get preparation, with each location setting up its own budget in Dollar-Flow. 
In this case, figures can be input to Dollar-Flow, changes can be made, and 
several iterations. of the budget can be done all in a matter of minutes. And 
budget consolidations are fun! With a few simple commands to Dollar-Flow, a 
whole series of budgets can be consolidated into a departmental or divisional 
budget. When changes are made to the low level budgets, they automatically are 
reflected on the consolidated budget the next time it’s run. 


The profit/loss projection is next. Using the data from the sales fore- 
cast, the build plan, and the budgets, and adding factors for items like sales 
discounts and returns, a pro forma operating statement is prepared. Often, the 
bottom line (profit) on this report determines what (if any) changes need to be 
made to the budgets. With a flexible tool like Dollar-Flow, a financial execu- 
tive can even do sensitivity analysis: What if sales are 204 lower then fore- 


cast? What if our discount schedule is more aggressive and our volume is 
larger? 





| Some companies that rely on substantial amounts of debt to finance their 
operations combine the profit/loss projection with a cash flow projection. 

This is because interest paid (an item of expense on the profit/loss statement) 

has an impact on the amount of money required to run the business. This deter- 
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mines the level of borrowing, which, in turn, affects the amount of interest 
which is paid. Dollar-Flow, and most good financial planning languages, can _ 
solve the “simultaneous equations” this circular logic represents, and determir 
a level of debt and debt service which are consistent with each other. This | 
is far more difficult when done manually. 





Another procedure which is laborious when done by hand is the aging of 
accounts receivable and accounts payable projections. Using Dollar-Flow, once 
the rules for aging have been set up, a change in the sales forecast or the 


build plan will automatically be reflected in new receipts and payables pro- 
jections. 


And, finally, some companies prepare pro forma balance sheets as the 
last step in their profit planning cycle. This is not necessarily the way all 
companies plan. Or even the way all Dollar-Flow users plan. In fact, many 
Dollar-Flow users are not even responsible for profit planning. Instead, the 
system is used for a wide variety of ad hoc applications involving calcula- 
tions on rows and columns of numbers. It is even used as a design tool for 
Systems which will later be hard-coded in COBOL, FORTRAN, or BASIC. 


= 


Some of the other applications of Dollar-Flow that I am aware of 
include: | 


Product pricing. Comparing alternative prices for a single product 
(the plotting capability is great for comparisons). Or comparing profit per- 
centage across an entire product line. Financial ratio analysis. Comparing 
selected financial ratios against industry standards or company objectives. 
Capital budgeting. Rates of return and discounted cash flows can be calculated 
easily using built-in financial functions. | 





Performance reporting. Variance reports showing actual budgets or 
profits versus plan. How sales are doing against target. (One Dollar-Flow user 
generates 500 graphs every month showing product line sales performance for 
every branch of every distributor who markets his products!) 


SUMMARY 


Let me leave you with a few parting thoughts. Financial planning is 
not an easy process. Figures change. The whole approach to a plan may change. 
And you need your results yesterday. Traditional Systems design and program- 
ming methods are not going to be effective in this kind of situation. Use a 
better approach. With a friendly, problem oriented planning language like 
Dollar-Flow, applications nightmares can become applications successes, 
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Software Contracts: Preventative Maintenance 
to Ensure Subsequent Quality Services 


First time users of a computer system in most instances 
tend to be small to medium sized organizations overwhelmed by 
the complexity and choice of available options for hardware and 
software acquisition. The hardware decisions are usually made 
with a great deal of preparation, analysis and comparison. 
However, the software issues tend to involve even more diffi- 
culties. When an eventual decision has been made, the acqui- 


Sition typically consists of a Single software vendor. 


In many cases, a contract is not involved. A simple hand 
shake, signifying the importance of trust and good faith, is 
considered to be a professional understanding between two organ- 
izations. In other instances, the buyer signs a contract 
proposed by the vendor and prepared in accordance with the 
vendor's best interests. Even when a contract is used, the 
buyer may enter into a complex business arrangement without the 
benefit of professional advice available from the organization's 
legal counsel. It appears totally incongruous that an organi- 
zation approaching the acquisition of a complex computer system 
in a business-like manner will carefully research the purchase 
of hardware but enter into a software commitment without care- 
ful preparation and scrutiny. Standard advice implied in the 
phrase "caveat emptor," or let the buyer beware, certainly 
would appear appropriate in this type of situation. An ancillary 
rule would be that unless a written contract is prepared and 


signed, an informal understanding is totally worthless. 
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This may sound like a rare harsh piece of advice to offer 
for a professional commitment between a software vendor and a 
buyer but it is the only solid insurance policy that can be 
relied upon when difficult situations develop. As indicated 
earlier, many small to medium sized organizations are first 
time users of a computer system. As such, they lack any prev- 
ious experience with a software vendor. This absence of 
previous experience or a successful relationship must be off- 
set with a clear cut definition of the responsibilities for 
both parties in the development, implementation and maintenance 
phases of a long term commitment. Hence, a contract mutually 
developed and approached with the goal to be as comprehensive 
as possible is the only satisfactory mechanism for ensuring 
success. A perspective emphasizing the characteristics of 
pre-planning, mutual understanding, clearly worded documenta- 
tion, timetables for delivery and legal review represents a 
business-like concern for a smooth and orderly project. This 
type of "preventative maintenance" approach can only assist 
in ensuring a high level of quality services following contract 


initiation and at the same time minimizing potential problems. 


How should this approach be initiated? What topics 
represent the highest priorities for eventual agreement? At 
what point does a desire to formulate a comprehensive agree- 
ment become counter productive in terms of time, effort and 
other limited resources? These questions are extremely 
important and relevant to a contracting organization, especially 


first-time users and small to medium sized firms. 
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In the case of the Alexandria school system, with a 
total enrollment of approximately 11,000 students, a first- 
time user situation applied. The administration determined 
that the organization's size was insufficient to justify an 
internal software development approach with significant 
resources expended for such an undertaking. Therefore a 
decision was made to find the most appropriate software pack- 
age that was available and to plan on customizing it to the 
degree necessary. Unfortunately, such a package could not 
be found. The school system decided to enter into a contract 
with a new software vendor located in the same metropolitan 
area and to develop a system in accordance with a set of 
specifications. The contract was developed quickly but was 


reviewed by school management, the vendor and legal counsel. 


The basic components of the total system are now in place. 
The vendor and the school system are continuously refining the 
system as would be expected. Some work remains to be completed 


but firm plans for doing so are not yet finalized. 


In spite of some extensive preparation and the existence 
of a contract, problems have and are continuing to occur. Many 
areas that ideally should be incorporated in an agreement were 
not addressed prior eG. Contunee initiation; the absence of 
written understandings in these areas represents the major 
explanation for many of the problems that did develop. An 
example is hardware availability for development work. In the 


initial several months after contract initiation, an extensive 
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amount of software development work, out of necessity at the 
time, was completed on the user's equipment. Most of the 
activity occurred during periods when normal production work 

was not involved. However, the lack of a clearly worded clause 
in the contract on this matter resulted in occasional situations 
where the vendor and user had to work out solutions on a case- 


by-case basis. 


The existence of a "right to modify" clause and an agree- 
ment pertaining to "final acceptance/completion of project" 
have also created some difficulties that could have been 
avoided or reduced in magnitude if additional time for review 
had been allowed. It is now expected that the vendor and the 
school system will soon be entering into negotiations to 
address the remaining provisions of the original contract that 
have not been fulfilled and at the same time develop a mutually 
agreeable contract for on-going maintenance support. Both 
parties are interested in doing so and the end product of 
these deliberations will hopefully be an agreement considered 


to be satisfactory for a permanent, support relationship. 


Alexandria's experience to date has reaffirmed the original 
view that a contract was necessary and needed to be as specific 
as possible. However, in true hindsight form, this experience 
has identified a number of potentially vulnerable areas that 


should have been addressed in the contract from the beginning. 


Alexandria has learned from its experience but how do 
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other similar organizations adequately approach the task? Is 
it absolutely necessary that this invaluable information be 
obtained through experience? Certainly not! A number of 
approaches are available that could be utilized. 

Initially, it is suggested that a potential user carefully 
consider some of the broad management-related issues that typi- 
cally occur in software acquisition. An example relates to 
whether or not the software vendor is new to the business or is 
embarking on a new application. In such a situation, the 
potential user must be careful to review such decision-influenc- 
ing factors as the quality and depth of the vendor's staff as 
well as the vendor's computer resources and overall financial 


condition. 


The following list of key factors should be considered: 

1. Degree of system customization expected. 

2. Software vendor's capabilities. 

3. Possible effect of hardware upgrades in the future. 

4. Management philosophy on single versus multiple 
vendors. 

5. Existing package or development contract. 

6. Degree of eventual independence expected of user 
in software operation. 

7. Degree of specificity in development and implementa- 
tion expected - documentation standards, installation 


requirements, programming efficiency, and others. 
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Other factors could easily be added. However, the nature 
of the potential concerns should be apparent from the examples 
listed. The user's reactions to these factors should indicate 
the extent of emphasis to be placed on specific components of 


any proposed contract. 


With these factors identified, the potential user can 
approach a number of available sources for additional informa- 
tion and advice. Professional colleagues in a users' associa- 
tion, existing agreements developed by other organizations 
and a temporary consultant retained for third party objectivity 
and technical assistance represent examples of existing sources. 
Regardless of the approach utilized, the most important advice 
to a potential user pertains to the need to allow adequate time 
for pre-contract planning with the likely vendor and the user's 
legal counsel. The provision of adequate time for informal 
discussions, negotiations, research and review cannot be easily 


substituted. 


In this regard, the attached software checklist is offered 
as a partial index of questions a potential user could consider 
prior to contract initiation. Additional items for the check- 
list could be identified but in its present form the list 
represents a compilation of the most significant areas to be 
addressed in an agreement. The potential user, working in 
cooperation with legal counsel, is the most appropriate party 
for determining the relevance of each item to the particular 


organization. The list can assist in identifying those areas 
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that need to be dealt with in greater detail when the contract 





is finalized. 


When contracting organizations begin to emphasize in 
their overall project activities the need for comprehensive 
pre-planning and protection through the existence of well- 
prepared agreements, then the software industry will benefit 
from the additional professionalism and good will created. 

A "preventative maintenance" perspective, almost defensive in 
nature, will assist the users in obtaining a level of service 


necessary for long-term success. 
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ITEM 


NO. 





HEADING 
Ts 


Identification of 
System Components 


Cost of System 
Components 


Legal Review 


Consultant Review 


Establishment of 
Contract Priorities 





SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 


PLANNING: 


Has item been 
completed? 
CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


Does the contract include a section 
describing in detail all components 
expected from the software system? 


Does the contract specify the individual 
prices for all components in the 
software system? 


Has the user reviewed the proposed con- 
tract with the organization's legal 
counsel to ensure its best interests? 


Has a data processing consultant been 
retained to assist in negotiations with 
the vendor or review the proposed con- 
tract for possible changes? 


Has the user prepared for negotiations 
by attaching a priority value to all 
required or desired contract provisions 
in an effort to obtain agreement on the 
most important needs? 
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SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 
Has item been 


ITEM completed? 
NO. HEADING CHECKLIST ITEM ' YES NO 
II. PERFORMANCE : 
6 Assignment of Have the vendor and user listed the tasks 
Responsibility to be performed by each to achieve 
implementation on time? 
7 Schedule of Respon- Have the vendor and user each prepared 
sibility a schedule for determining the com- 
pletion date for all assigned tasks to 
achieve implementation on time? 
8 Documentation and Does the contract require that com- 
Related Standards plete documentation be provided to 
the user and are minimal standards 
identified for ensuring an acceptable 
level of quality? 
9 Installation In the case of software development, 
Standards does a requirement exist to guarantee 
that the software system will comply 
with whatever installation standards 
are acceptable to the user? 
10 Reproduction of Has the user received permission to 
Documentation reproduce any part of the system 
documentation with a proviso that it 
be used internally for operational 
success? 
11 Corrections and Does the contract indicate that the 
Upgrades user can obtain without charge any 


corrections or upgrades to the software 
system that are intended to improve 
its quality? 
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SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 
Has item been 
ITEM completed? 
NO. HEADING CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


TI. PERFORMANCE (Continued) : 


12 Source Code Has the user obtained access to source code 
Accessibility for the software system? 

13 Right to Future Does the contract include the right to 
Options obtain future options or changes in the 


software system at the same price 
offered future users? 


14 Right to Modify Has the user obtained in the contract 
the right to modify the software system, 
with a waiver of maintenance indicated? 


III. INSTALLATION: 


15 Test in Actual Has the user stipulated that the final 
Environment purchase of the software is conditional 
on its acceptable operation in the user's 
actual environment? 


16 Acceptance Have the user and vendor specifically 
Criteria listed the acceptance criteria needed 
to validate the software system? 


17 Basis for Criteria Have the acceptance criteria been 
Identification determined on the basis of the require- 
ments and specifications section used 
for initial system design? ee 
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ITEM 
NO. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 





HEADING 





SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 
Has item been 


completed? 
CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


TII. INSTALLATION (Continued) : 


Level of Operational 
Availability 


Run Time 
Requirements 


Hardware 
Requirements 


Acceptance Period 


Delivery Timetable 


Acceptance 
Procedures 


Has a specific requirement been formulated 
which states the level of operational 
availability expected of the software 
system over a period of time? 


Have specific expectations been developed 
that pertain to the run time requirements 
of the software system when fully opera- 
tional? 


Have specific expectations been developed 
that indicate the degree of hardware 
requirements to be used by the software 
system when fully operational? 


Does the contract include a requirement 
that a specific acceptance period is 
necessary for validating the software 
system prior to final purchase? 


Has the user specified delivery dates 
with an additional reasonable period 
of time indicated as a contingency for 
unanticipated problems or delays? 


Has the user specified the acceptance 


and approval mechanism to be utilized 
when work products are delivered? 
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SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 
Has item been 
ITEM completed? 
NO. HEADING CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


III. INSTALLATION (Continued): 


24 Software Support Are on-going support requirements after 
installation carefully defined and priced? 


IV. STAFF: 
25 Project Staff Prior to contract approval, is the vendor 
of Vendor willing to provide a synopsis of his staff 
resources - in terms of size, training, 
experience and ability to provide adequate 
support services? 
26 Full-Time Employee Does the contract state that the vendor's 
Requirement project staff should be full-time employees, 
not part-time "moonlighters," and that 
they are bonded? 
27 Agreement on Is there an agreement in the contract that 
Hiring Employees the vendor and the user will refrain from 
hiring away from each other employees 
currently under contract? 
28 Hiring Employees Does a agreement exist that permits the 
in Termination user to hire the employees of the vendor 
in the event of business termination? 
29 Project Staff Does the user have the option of demanding 
Substitutions that substitutions be made in the vendor's 


project staff if personnel or work problems 
infringing on the project's success indicate 
the need to do so? 
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SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 


Has item been 


ITEM | completed? 
NO. HEADING CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


IV. STAFF (Continued) : 


30 Security In the case of software development, espe- 
Requirements cially work on-site, has the vendor agreed 
to comply with the user's internal security 

provisions? 


V. FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS ; 


31 Recovery of Does the contract provide protection to the 
Progress Payments user in the form of recovery of progress 
payments from the vendor if an acceptable 
software system cannot be developed or 


delivered? 
32 Conditional Accept- Has the user related the final acceptance 
ance of Hardware of the hardware to the performance of the 


software system? 


33 Guarantees on Does the contract protect the user with 
Price Movement specific guarantees on increases and/or 
decreases in price, with changes occurring 
only when authorized by the user? 


34 Delivery of Finished If progress payments are made over an 
Product on Partial extended period of time, does the contract 
Basis require an equivalent portion of finished 


product on a phasing basis as a fair 
exchange to the user? 
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ITEM 
NO. 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 





HEADING 





SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 


CHECKLIST ITEM 


V. FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS (Continued) : 


Comprehensive 
Coverage on Costs 


Schedule for 
Progress Payments 


Hold Back Payment 
Provision 


Term of License 


Business Termination 


Vendor's Financial 
Condition 


Does the contract identify all possible 
charges related to the successful com- 

pletion of the project, including per- 

sonnel costs, external purchases, use of 
machine time, maintenance, training installa- 
tion support, documentation and similar items? 


Is a specific allocation formula developed 
for approaching progress payments? 


Is a specific percentage of total payment 
withheld by the user until project com- 
pletion to ensure a successful conclusion 
to the contract? 


Has adequate attention been focused on 
specifying the term of license and a 
renewal notification procedure by the 
vendor? 


Has the user incorporated adequate pro- 
tection in the contract in the event 
that the vendor undergoes business 
termination? 


Is the vendor obligated to provide a copy 


of a current financial statement to the 
user at the time of contract approval? 
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Has item been 
completed? 
YES NO 


ITEM 


NO. 


4l 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 





HEADING 


VI. 


Warranty Test 


Cancellation 
Option 


Periodic Progress 
Review 


Guarantee of 
Ownership 


Free Maintenance 


During Warranty 


Freedom of Use 
Provision 





SOFTWARE CONTRACT REVIEW 


A CHECKLIST APPROACH 
Has item been 
completed? 
CHECKLIST ITEM YES NO 


WARRANTIES : 


Does the contract state that the software 
system will perform in accordance with the 
user's specifications? 


Does the contract indicate that cancella- 
tion without penalty to the user exists 

aS an option if performance guarantees are 
not met? 


Are the expectations, requirements and 
responsibilities contained in the contract 
formally identified as the basis to be 
used in periodic progress meetings to 
determine that all obligations are being 
fulfilled? 


Is the vendor willing to include a state- 
ment in the contract guaranteeing owner- 
ship of the software system and that the 
user enjoys "hold harmless" protection from 
third parties? 


Does the contract protect the user during 
the specified warranty period from all 
possible maintenance charges? 


Does the contract extend freedom of use to 


the user as long as the software system is 
utilized within the user's organization? 
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DISTRIBUTED CONTROL USING ONE CPU 


by 


John Beckett 
Director of Computer Services 


Southern Missionary College 
Collegedale, TN 37315 


Industry trade journals these days seem to be bristling with 
stories of the pros and cons of distributed processing. Central 
to these discussions is the assumption that distributed intelligence 
risks distributed control, and distributed control will bring chaos. 

Our site has only one multi-use computer, an HP 3000 Series III. 
We have chosen to distribute control of our system to the users 
because we find it does not compromise anything we find important, 
and because we get more out of our computer thereby. 

Our implementation of distributed operations uses three fun- 
damental concepts: 

1. The function of the Computer Center is to provide 


conputer ''power'' and expertise in harnessing that 
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power. Operational control of the application of that 





power is at the clients' discretion. 

2. Shared devices such as line printers are operated by 
people at the Computer Center. The ONLY reason for 
this ts the expense of such devices and their op- 
erators. If a client office could afford its own 
line printer, there is no reason they could not run 
it themselves. 

3. Programming standards are still maintained by the 
central DP department. In our case, this means that 
all programmers work for us and are rented out to 
clients as they need work done. 


4, An oversight committee composed of our users allocates 





the computer resources (disc space, CPU time, terminals 
and ports) available. This committee meets approx- 
imately once per month. It provides the DP manager 
with policies and guidelines for day-to-day allocation 
decisions. One of the primary functions of the DP man- 
ager is to report to this committee and to serve them 
as a technical consultant. I!n a larger organization 
these two functions might be separated. 

What we have done'is to deliberately sacrifice control over our 
processing, giving it to our users. We consider ourselves to be 
providers of power rather than service. Only in the area of pro- 
gramming do we get involved in any direct decision making by our 


own authority. 





A key element in distributing control is providing a meaningful 
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heirarchy of service levels. We have defined the following: 

1. Sessions, CS priority. Used for instances where people 
are doing small bites (spelled with an ''i'') of processing 
such as data entry or inquiry. 

2. Sessions, DS priority. fieed where termina] access. 
requires demands for non-trivial amounts of processing. 
Examples include serial searches in QUERY, compiles, etc. 

3. Jobs, daytime. Used for timely reports and updates. 

4. Jobs, non-daytime. Used for everything possible. 

Sessions at CS priority is the processing mode with which 

HP users are most familiar. Sessions at DS priority are easy to 
accomplish. In this paper | wish to discuss our approach to batch 
processing, which has proved to be a key element in our Distributed 
Control concept. 

Why do we use batch access at all in an interactive system? This 
question we researched when our HP 3000 was first acquired in 1977. 
We found the reasons alluring: 

1. Batch jobs automatically execute at low priority. Thus they 
don't impact resonse time as do long programs run from 
terminals. 

2. Batch jobs are detached from terminals. Nobody has to stay 
around to reply to the next request for input, or log off 
when they are done. 

3. The SSTDLIST log is available for later inspection should 
anything go wrong. 


After seeing the potential, | immediately ordered that every- 
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thing possible be done on our computer by batch jobs. That was In 


1977. 


1. 


We have since solved the following problems: 


You can't file a batch job stream with documentation, 
since it contains passwords. | know you can blank them 
out, but that gets forgotten. 
You don't dare change passwords (even though they have 
been compromised by a programmer who ran a listing of 
a stream file), because for the next business cycle 
all jobs will fail until you get the passwords onto 
their stream files, which effort in itself will prob- 
ably compromise them, and so on. 
Job stream files don't adjust themselves to changing 
conditions. Little things like 'we need three copies 
this time instead of two'' and ''please do a rerun using 
the OLDTX file; there was a bug !|'ve fixed now'! can 
all-too-easily leave you with stream files that won't 
work next business cycle. You have to choose between: 
A. Writing programs to take into account every 
possible operational exigency, and adjust 
automatically ($$$$$!) 
B. Trust your operators to use a text editor 
to change the stream files each time for 
that run (danger! EDITOR has no means of 
validating those changes. ) 


HP's job stream "hopper'' is an extremely rudimentary device. 
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[It is little better than a card reader, differing mostly 
in that you can see its shortcomings better. There is 

no way to actually set a specific date and time for a job. 
Nor is there any way to schedule a job for execution 
every week (or month, quarter, year, or any other 
interval). 

For a year or so we tried writing little programs here and there, 
to combat these problems. Some of the programs became embedded in 
applications. Others became utilities used by more than one appli- 
cation. Then one day we woke up to the fact that we had a class of 
problems that could be solved by a single solution: a comprehensive 
interface to the :STREAM command in MPE. Hence was born SLS. 

SLS got its name from the original name of the program file 
on our system: STREAM.LIB.SYS. One of our programmers got me to put 
in a system UDC with its initials because he was a slow typist. The 
first time | contributed it to the library |! didn't want to name it 
after an MPE command, so | just called it SLS. Now it resides in 
SLS.SLS.SYS on our system. 

SLS got one of its prime characteristics from MPE: friendliness. 
For example, it is designed to install itself with almost no effort 


On your part. 
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:HELLO MANAGER.SYS 


a aad 





: NEWACCT ORLANDO,MGR;CAP=AM,AL,GL,ND,SF,IA,BA,PH 


>HELLO MGR.ORLANDO 
EWGROUP_ DATA 


ae 


:NEWGROUP DOC 
: NEWGROUP SOURCE 

NEWGROUP JOB 

:sFILE TAPE: DEV=TAPE 
sRESTORE *TAPE:SLS@.a@:SHOW 
tPILE STREAMI=SLS.JOB 


:RUN SLS1.PUB;PARM=1 


PLEASE ENTER PASSWORD FOR MANAGER.SYS (DEFAULT: NONE)? 








PLEASE ENTER PASSWORD FOR SYS ACCOUNT (DEFAULT: NONE)? 





IN ORDER TO USE THE JSNUM FUNCTION, YOU MUST ALLOW SLS 


TO USE PRIVELEGED MODE. 


SELECT PRIV oR NOPRIV VERSION?JSNUM << cops] 


SELECT PRIV oR NOPRIV VERSION? NOPRIV 





Do YOU WISH TO HAVE THE PROGRAMS COMPILED AS A PART OF 
THE INSTALLATION PROCEDURE (YOU MUST HAVE SPL ) 2NO 
Do YOU HAVE SLS ON YOUR SYSTEM ALREADY 2NO 


HOW MANY COPIES OF THE USER MANUAL SHALL I RUN? 5S, 


STREAM JXXXA 


#J59 SLIDE 1 
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| would like you to note at this point some features of SLS: 

1. {t produces a batch job, so the work will not detract 
From system response. 

2. It obtained several variables from me. In one case my 
answer was not appropriate. SLS handled the problem 
on-the-spot. 

3. When it is done, SLS will have produced for me the 
documentation | wanted. | didn't have to remember to 


ask--SLS asked me. 


‘ee TO RR LUCE re RING OS OCT CRIES ut ot A ANCE TT On “AO al TOT eGAN' & AG hens tae AT APE, SI Wh NATE tie SIA IIE UIE aA eatie ty 





ENVIRONMENT 
JXXXA SLIDE 2 
(TEMP ) 
BASIC SLS 


MPE ''HoPPER'"! 


A PAD LAELIA REST IE Ia IPA ABET PEE ATES WEED 
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In the mode illustrated by the installation procedure, SLS op- 
erates under control of an initiator (template) file. SLS may 
obtain additional information from the computer environment or 
from the user. The final result is a configured job stream in a 


temporary file which SLS then streams. 


USER 


ENVIRONMENT 


re (ME 
INPUTS 





SLIDE 3 


SCHEDULING A JOB 
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60 - 8-4 





:RUN SLSCHED.SLS.SYS 


SLS SCHEDULEING QUEUE UTILITY 
>S_a.ADMIN 

JOB DATE TIME USER 

122 03/05/81 2310 ADMREC.ADMIN 
127 03/05/81 2310 ADMREC.ADMIN 
106 03/06/81 0100 FINPROG.ADMIN 
111 03/08/81 0330 A900.ADMIN 

18 03709781 0130 FINPROG.ADMIN 
37 03710781 0130 FINPROG.ADMIN 
75 03711781 0300 DWOMEN.ADMIN 
77 02711781 0330 DWOMEN.ADMIN 
108 03/12/81 0130 F INPROG .ADMIN 
20 03715781 0030 CAFSYS.ADMIN 
25 03715781 0040 STAFFPAY.ADMIN 
26 03715781 2200 FINPROG.ADMIN 
27 03725781 0400 PAYROLL.ADMIN 
29 04701781 0015 FINPROG.ADMIN 
30 04701781 0030 CAFSYS.ADMIN 
31 04701781 0040 CSHOP.ADMIN 


>EXIT 
END OF PROGRAM 








INITIATOR 
ROSSLSI.PUB.ADMIN 
ROSSLSI.PUB.ADMIN 

DAY JOBI.FINANCE.ADMIN 
UPDATEI.A900.ADMIN 
AWLETERI.FINANCE.ADMIN 
VOUCHI.FINANCE.ADMIN 
PHONDIRI.DWOMEN.ADMIN 
ROOMCHKI .DWOMEN.ADMIN 
INAUDITI.FINANCE.ADMIN 
MIDMONI.CAFSYS.ADMIN 
INDEXI.STAFFPAY.ADMIN 
SELMO18I.FINANCE.ADMIN 
STUWORKI.PAYROLL .ADMIN 
SELMOO8I.FINANCE.ADMIN 
ENDMONI.CAFSYS.ADMIN 


CSRECAPI.CSHOP.ADMIN 


INPUT FILE 


S0641017.ADMREC| 


$06411.19.ADMREC 


S0071710.A900 


$2451623.DWOMEN 


S2401458.DWOMEN 
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SLSCHED 
MONITOR JOB 





V) 
ti) 
=| atl 
qj] em 
Z,< 
‘ Wij = 
0.8, 5 = 
ON | «tl 
MPE 
INITIATOR Sr iks> 
ENVIRONMENT 
JXXXA 
JOB FILE 
ae a 
| 
| SLIDE 5 
MPE ''HOPPER'! Streaming a 
Scheduled Job 
In an alternative mode, the job file is discarded. Instead, a 


permanent disc file with all terminal input is saved. An entry re- 
garding the date and time the job is to run is made in a file named 
SLSQUEUE.SLS.SYS. At the proper time, a monitor job will find the 


entry, run SLS against the initiator specified using the input file 
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saved for parameters, and stream the job. 





Before we get any deeper into technical details, let's look at 

the seven functions of SLS: 

1. Display of information on the user's terminal. The usual 
purpose is prompting. Any information to which SLS has 
access may be displayed. 

2. Interrogation of user at the terminal, for information to 
be used in constructing the job. 

3. Interrogation of disc files for information needed in 
constructing the job. An excellent application for this 
function is passwords. Passwords used in an application 
need only be kept in one place, with SLS looking them up 
as needed. 


4, Interrogation of the operating environment. You can check 





for the existence of files, check sizes and empty space in 
them, and verify that there is sufficient room ina file 

for the data you propose to put in it. You also have 

access to many items in the WHO intrinsic. Optionally 

(uses priveleged mode), you may have access to the job/session 


ID of the perpretrator of the job. 


5. Manipulation of information gathered in the steps above. 
This can include validation, translation, arithmetic, and 
many other functions normally associated with programming 
languages. 

6. Preparing the actual job stream file. If we are merely 


putting it into the SLSQUEUE file, this product will be 
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discarded. 

7. Submitting the job either: 

A. Directly, through the programmatic :STREAM command. 

B. Deferred, by adding to the SLSQUEUE file an entry 
specifying the initiator, date/time, and (if any 
input was requested of the operator of the terminal) 
parameters to be input. 

These functions are performed under control of the initiator 
file, which is very similar to a computer program. SLS functions 
much like a language interpreter. 

Now I'd like to show you how to use SLS. I'1l use the quick- 
est way | know--examples. Let's trace a universal application, 
system backup, through the various stages from where most sites 
are at to a fully SLS'd job that requires no operator intervention 
other than mounting tapes (and authorizing them). First, an 


HP-styled job stream: 













BACKUPJ.MGR.SYS 
*JOB BACKUP ,MANAGER/ZALPHA.SYS 
SFILE TAPE ;sDEV=TAPE 
~SYSDUMP *TAPE 
NO << CHANGES >> 


O << DATE >> 


SLIDE 6 
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The first thing we need to do is get the password out of this 
job. So we will create an additional file (IPASS.MGR.SYS) with the 


password to MANAGER.SYS on the first line: 


IPASS.MGR.SYS 


ALPHA 


SLIDE 7 





Now we will rewrite the job stream so it will get the password 


from this file: 





BACKUPI.MGR.SYS 
<< SYSTEM BACKUP INITIATOR VERSION 0.0 6/3/80 >> 
FILE IPASS.MGR MGRPASS 1 1 8 
PRINT !JQB BACKUP ,MANAGER/<MGRPASS>.SYS 
PRINT ‘FILE TAPE;DEV=TAPE 


PRINT !SYSDUMP *TAPE 


PRINT NO << CHANGES >> 
PRINT o << DATE >> 
PRINT !EQJ SLIDE 8 
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Note the following differences: 


1. 


2. 


The file name ends with | instead of J. 

Commands to be submitted are preceded with PRINT. 

The variable MGRPASS is assigned a value by getting it 
from the file IPASS, and is referenced by <MGRPASS>. 
You can give a copy of the initiator to anybody without 
fear, because they don't have your password. 

Changing all jobs run by MANAGER.SYS for a new password 


can be accomplished by changing only the one password file. 


Of course, it may be that you don't always want to do a full 


backup. 


The next version prompts the operator for the date to use: 
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BACKUP .MGR.SYS 
<< SYSTEM BACKUP INITIATOR VERSION 1.0 673/780 >> 
<< 0.0 06703780 INITIAL VERSION >> 
<< 1.0 06703780 ADDED ''DATE' PROMPT >> 
FILE IPASS.MGR MGRPASS 1 1 8 
3 INPUT DATE ENTER BACKUP DATE (DEFAULT: FULL BACKUP)? 
NULL 1 
YES. 4. SET DATE © 
YES 1 DISPLAY FULL BACKUP HAS BEEN SELECTED 
YES 1 GOTO 5 
DATECHK MM/DD/YY 


NO DISPLAY INVALID DATE. ENTER IN FORMAT MM/DD/YY OR 





NO DISPLAY CARRIAGE RETURN ONLY TO THIS PROMPT. 
NO GOTO 3 

5 PRINT !JOB BACKUP ,MANAGER/<MGRPASS>.SYS 

PRINT !FILE TAPE;DEV=TAPE 


PRINT !SYSDUMP *TAPE 


PRINT NO << CHANGES >> 
PRINT <DATE> << DATE >> 
PRINT !EQJ 


SLIDE 9 
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Example of use: 


: RUN SLS.SLS.SYS 


JOB NAME? BACKUP MGR 


ENTER BACKUP DATE (DEFAULT: FULL BACKUP )?05/721/80 


STREAM JXXXA 
#J28 


END OF PROGRAM 


SLIDE 10 





A nice ''wrinkle'' might be to add automatic selection of date in 
the case of relative backups. This is easy to do, using TODAY 
to get the date and FCOPY to put it on a file for subsequent 


retrieval by the FILE statement: 
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BACKUPI.MGR.SYS 


<< SYSTEM BACKUP INITIATOR VERSION 2.0 6/3780 


<< HISTORY: 
<< 0.0 06/03/80 INITIAL VERSION 
<< 1.0 06.03.80 ADDED ''DATE' PROMPT 


<< 2.0 06/03/80 AUTOMATIC DATE FOR RELATI 


<< FLAG USEAGE: 

<< 1 RELATIVE BACKUP 

<< 5 FULL BACKUP 

FILE IPASS.MGR MGRPASS 1 1 8 

INPUT DATE ENTER BACKUP TYPE: FULL OR REL? 
NULL 5 

YES 5 SET DATE FULL 

MATCH 5 FULL 

MATCH REL 

NO 1 NO 5 DISPLAY I NEED DEFAULT, "FULL", 


NO 1 NO 5 REPEAT 


<< SET UP SYSDUMP DATE IN DATE VARIABLE 


NO s FILE BACKDATE.MGR DATE 1 1 8 


NO 5s DISPLAY I AM INITIATING BACKUP RELATIVE TO <DATE>. 


YES 5 SET DATE oO 


VE 


OR 


2 > 


>> 
>> 
>> 
>> 


>> 


>> 


>> 


NREL", 
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ert 


<< CONSTRUCT THE ACTUAL JOB >> 


PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 
PRINT 


PRINT 


<< WE 


-JQB BACKUP ,MANAGER/<MGRPASS>.SYS 
~FILE TAPE ;DEV=TAPE 

~SYSDUMP *TAPE 

NO << CHANGES >> 


<DATE> << DATE >> 


ONLY NEED TO CHANGE THE DATE IN BACKDATE IF WE HAVE >> 


<< ACCOMPLISHED A FULL BACKUP. HENCE, WE WAIT UNTIL THE >> 


<< SYSDUMP IS FINISHED (IE, HASN'T ABORTED) >> 
YES 5 PRINT !PURGE BACKDATE.MGR 

YES 5 PRINT ! BUILD BACKDATE .MGR;REC=—80 ,2,F ,ASCII ;DISC=2 

YES 5 PRINT !RUN FCOPY.PUB.SYS 

YES 5S PRINT FROM=;TO=BACKDATE.MGR 

TODAY THISDATE MM/DD/YY 

YES 5 PRINT <THISDATE> 

YES 5 PRINT vv 

PRINT PRINT ! EQJ pve 

















The file BACKDATE.MGR.SYS will be used as a repository of the 
last backup date. 

Note that as initiators get longer, the need for documentation 
increases. 

For che final version, we will schedule this job to run Sieiy 
night at 10 PM. Jt will do a full backup on Sunday night, and 


relative on others. For further interest, we'll skip Saturday 


nights. 
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BACKUPI.MGR.SYS 


<< SYSTEM BACKUP INITIATOR VERSION 3.0 6/79/80 >> 





<< HISTORY: >> 
<< 0.0 06/03/80 INITIAL VERSION >> 
<< 1.0 06703780 ADDED ''DATE' PROMPT >> 


<< 2.0 06/03/80 AUTOMATIC DATE FOR RELATIVE >> 


<< 3.0 06/09/80 SCHEDULE NIGHTS EXCEPT SAT >> 


<< FIRST FIGURE OUT WHEN TO RUN NEXT >> 
DATECNV RUNDATE MM/DDZYY ; ; ; 1D 
DATECNV RUNDAY WWW; <RUNDATE>;MM/DD/YY 
LOAD <RUNDAY> 

MATCH 5 SUN 


MATCH 1 SAT 





<< WE WILL NEED TQ ADJUST BY 1 DAY >> 
YES 1 DATECNV RUNDATE MM/DD/YY; <RUNDATE>; MM/DD/YY; 1D 
SUBMIT <RUNDATE> 22:00 

FILE IPASS.MGR MGRPASS 1 1 8 

NO s FILE BACKDATE.MGR DATE 1 1 8 

YES s SET DATE o 

PRINT !JOB BACKUP ,MANAGER/<MGRPASS>.SYS 
PRINT ! FILE TAPE:DEV=TAPE 

PRINT !SYSDUMP *TAPE 

PRINT NO << CHANGES >> 
PRINT <DATE> << DATE >> 
YES 5 PRINT !PURGE BACKDATE.MGR 


YES 5 PRINT ! BUILD BACKDATE .MGR;REC=-80,2,F ,ASCII;DISC=2 





YES 5 PRINT !RUN FCOPY.PUB.SYS | oe 
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YES 5 PRINT FROM=; TO=BACKDATE .MGR 
TODAY FULLDUMP MM/DD/YY 

YES 5 PRINT <FULLDUMP> 

YES 5 PRINT sv 

YES 5 PRINT EXIT 

PRINT !EQJ 

SCHED 


NO STOP 
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The last two statements bear comment. You don't want the job to 
be streamed when you use SLS to put it into the scheduler queue. So 
you use the SCHED statement to check if this execution of SLS is 
resulting from a schedule entry in SLSQUE. If not, just STOP to 
avoid streaming the job. 

There are other capabilities of SLS. It is quite possible, for 
instance, to use SLS in an environment where terminals are managed 
by process handling. We provide SPL procedures packaged for non-SPL 
programmers, which do all the interaction with SLS for you. You 
need only code up a simple module in your terminal-handling program, 
and you can henceforth implement new job initiators your client can 
use without recompiling your program or even taking their process 
Structure down! 

The scheduling mode of SLS can be used for processing ''un-jobs''! 
we call events. An event is simply a processing of an SLS initiator 
that does things via the COMMAND intrinsic, and never actually streams 
a job. Every hour, for instance, we have an SLS event that sends 
beeps to a list of users who have requested that they be put on the 
"bong'' list. Another SLS event is used at the end of the month to 
produce month-end reports and clear out useage counters. 

After over two years of use (only one year with scheduling) , 
what have been our results with SLS? We think it has been very 
worthwhile. 

1. No longer do we forget to run repetitive tasks. When the 

student labor clerk comes in to do her payroll on the 25th 


of the month, her worksheet is already printed. That job 
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never runs while people are using the computer. 





2. Our users are weaned from hovering over terminals from 
which they have run critical executions of programs. 

They put them into the job stream, then go off and do 
something productive. 

3. With the reliability that comes from SLS's ability to 
check parameters for reasonableness, our clients are more 
willing to defer tasks so that they run outside of peak 
hours. This has helped our mid-afternoon response time 
greatly. 

4. Forty percent of CPU time used by our administrative users 
in the last six months was done while there was NOBODY 


doing Operations at the computer center. That, friends, 





was a person and associated family we didn't have to feed. 
That was a $10 reduction in the per-student cost of attending 
our school this year. That is a measurable difference in 

our organization's competi tive position. 

5. SMC has many dedicated workers. Some of them come in at 
Strange hours during peak periods. |! once caught the head 
of one of our user departments coming in at 3:30 AM. In 
former times, they had to have a computer person help if 
they were to get much work done. Now, the college benefits 
directly from such incidents--SLS preserves their produc- 
tivity whenever they come in to work. That spreads out the 
load On our computer, in turn improving response time. 


The results of our Computer Service Users Committee have been 





likewise encouraging. This committee started working in the fall of 
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1980, and has already accomplished a number of tasks: 





1. Developed a working understanding among responsible people 
in our user departments, of events whichaffect response 
time. We have seen substantial efforts in the user depart- 
ments as a result, to help us maintain good response time. 

2. Given the DP management invaluable help in assigning pri- 
orities to pending software projects. This has been a 
two-way street. In some cases we have asked their indul- 
gence while we delay technically demanding projects in 
favor of some less important but achievable. 

3. Reallocated certain resources such as terminals, based on 
changing needs over our yearly cycle. 


4, Begun to lay the groundwork for guaranteeing to the admin- 





istration that a second CPU if purchased, would be effect- 
ively utilized but not ''used up'' until its depreciation 
cycle is finished. 
5. Guided a subcommittee in the development of a resource 
allocation plan for students. 
Terminal Spooling 
In the abstract |! promised to describe our inemenees with 
terminal spooling. This topic is closely related to SLS and dis- 
tributed operations. The final step in giving control to our users 
is giving them each all the visible elements of a computer. By 
installing printers in our major client departments, we have com- 
pleted the task. The key was finding affordable printers. This 


was done by converting existing printing terminals to spooled devices. 














The only change necessary was in the MPE software. Although this 
feature was announced for the Bruno release of MPE, we have been 
using it since release 1906. Thereupon hangs a tale... 

One day a programmer at American Management Systems was talking 
to an SE about the problem of getting spool files out on terminals. 
He asked for some help in using SPOOK to capture spoofles on a print- 
ing terminal. The SE thought that was a strange way to do it. Why 
not just spool the terminal? That was a very significant question. 
| know a few other people who have asked it, with no response from 
the MPE lab. This time the right person knew the right thing. The 
result was a program, contributed on the San Jose swap tape last 


year, called SPOOLTRM. 


There was quite some shock in some of our user departments 
when we asked if we could fix printing terminals so they couldn't 
be used to log onto the computer. When they found out that the 
result was the ability to send output from any other terminal to it, 
with all the advantages of the spooler, they tried it. We did learn 
several lessons. As HP begins to support spooling of terminals in 
the Bruno release, you may wish to take these into account: 
1. The pavroll people LOVE the fact that they now know that 
nobody can snoop at their printouts--which never leave 
the office. 
2. They LOVE even more, the convenience. Our computer center 
is in a building separated by a courtyard from most admin- 
istrative offices. Now they don't have to go outside to 


get three lousy pages. 
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3. We wish therewere a simple method of limiting spoofle size 





to a specific device. But clients can learn pretty fast 
when their precious office printer is once tied up all 
afternoon, to route things properly. Again, SLS helps 
with this by reminding them. 

4. Don't let it trouble your conscience if you tell them that 
a spooled terminal can only run one kind of paper. They 
will think they are really smart when they get it to do 
otherwise, and you won't have to put up with complaints 
when they blow it. But PLEASE don't expect most office 
workers to be able to understand special forms procedures 
in the spooler. 

5. There is a price to pay--CPU cycles. It takes more of the 


CPU's time to service a request for another character on a 





terminal, than it does for that same character on a 
parallel-interfaced line printer (ie, 2613-2617-2619-2608) . 
This factor is a particular problem for Series II and III 
users. In these systems, the CPU overhead for character 
transmission is higher because the ATC is a ''dumber'' inter- 
face than the ADCC used in the series 30/33/44. Ina 
Series I1!1 running four spooled terminals at 2400 baud, 
this could result in a 15% overhead factor for handling 
terminal interrupts alone. To this one must add MPE 
overhead, swapping, and disc !/0. 

Conclusions 


Recently, a department which has the idea it is ''terminal-poor"! 
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had to give up one of its terminals for a few months. Their first 
reaction was to unspool the printer. After a staff meeting, however, 
they elected instead to make one of their CRT's mobile and retain 

the spooled state of the printer. They would rather share a CRT 

and occasionally have to go across the office for a lookup or update, 
than have to run to the computer center for every little printout. 
The day of the hard copy is by no means over. 

Southern Missionary College, though it has only one CPU, has 
chosen to distribute control of the system to its users. We have 
done so because we feel there are advantages inherent in such a 
system. The DP management ''control'' functions are limited to execut- 
ing procedures and policies set up by users for their mutual benefit, 
and packaging the system so that it is understandable to users. We 
feel this is the best way to get the most for our DP dollar. 

We do not know what implications our experience has for systems 
with distributed intelligence. We see several factors that might 
encourage us to distribute our processing to multiple CPU's: 

1. Physical lack of proximity. This is not currently a problem 

for us. If, for instance, we were to expand to our Orlando 


campus, this could be a significant factor. 


IN 


Security. This is currently a prominent driving force 

towards acquisition of a second CPU. However efficient 

MPE may be in segregating users, it is impossible to assure 
our users that mere software can isolate applications as wel] 
as an electrica] insulator such as two CPU's not interconnect- 


ed would provide. 
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3. Dissimilarity of resource needs. However much we may prefer 





the HP 3000 for our administrative data processing, we are 
not convinced that it is necessarily the best system for 
academic processing. The 32,132 limit on adressing is a 
severe limitation compared to other systems of comparable 
cost. If the HP 3000 did not come with !MAGE, it would 
very possibly not be in the running. 

4. Dissimilarity of useage patterns. Due to the way system 
resources are handled in the HP 3000, mixtures of dissim- 
ilar use can create severe response time degradation if 
certain users do certain things (like getting stuck in 
program loops). We feel that users who insure that they 


will not do such things, should not be subject to delays 





because others don't. 
5. The HP 3000 can only handle so much of certain things, 
period. Examples include: directory limitations and ex- 
cessive overhead in process creation. If you want over 
6,990 sectors in your directory, you have: to buy another system. 
As things now stand, we feel that the HP 3000 as we are currently 
using it is an effective way of using the financial resources avai I- 
able to us for Data Processing. We have further discovered that a 
moderate amount of programming (creating SLS) and management effort 
(the Computer Service Users Committee) have resulted in multiplying 


its usefulness to our organization. 
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I Overview 


we Are, accordaing to the september spec{al edition of 
Computerworld, entering the "Software Necade", a decade that will 
he marked by the passage of layered software technologies, anda 
replaced by integrated methods that vastly increase productivity 
and simplify use o£ the computer, 


An ambitious viSion of the future to be Sure, In the HP3Q00 
world, precompilers, codesgenerators, adehoc report vriters, 
yrocedural SiUbelanguaqes, and the like are already appearing on 
the market, Certainly, this lends credence to the vision of the 
1980"S, But is that era truly uwpon us, and will proarammina as ve 
Know {ft auickly disapnrear from the face of the eartn? we doubt 
it, 


All too often, one of the decisions that upper management will 
dictate to the DP establishment is, "Thou shalt develop all 
Fortran, They do this in a nonespiteful way, since they believe 
that they are looking out for the hest interests of the company, 


After All, COBOL programmers are, for instance, "easy t ta obtain 
on the open market, Tf your software Investment has heen in 
COBOL, then you stand a good chance of keening it running with 
people *no are “off the street" if a real crisis erupts, 


AS for the “new Software productivity tools", a frequent attitude 
seems to be, "too new", and, "not as easy or productive as they 
are advertised to he", Now, we won't dehate the merit or spirit 
of these arguments in this paper = the situation is a4 fact, and 
should he coped with intelligently if possionle, In fact, coping 
with this situation 18 one purpose of thisS parer, 


The title of the paper would have you helfeve that a programmer 
Productivity tool nas been within our grasp since the beginnina, 
That tool is the often maligned creature, the "programming 
standard", Almost everyone «111 agree that standards are 
important, but few can caint to a4 real inplerentation that 
actually ‘worked, In fact, inany will argue that Standards are 
impossirmle to create, maintain, or police, ard are therefore 
counterrroductive, ve take umbrade with this line of reasoning, 
AS will be explained in Section II, the sitvation at Whitman 
dictated 9 serious look at this issue, A conprehensive, 3femonth 
experiment. has led us to the conclus{on that rrogramming 
Standards, regardless of style, “{1] improve guality and duantity 
of code, and lower overall Casts of develontent, 
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The hitman College Computer Center has been in operation Since 
July of 1977, when the College recognized the need for modern data 
processing In hoth the Academic and Administrative areas, Tne 
decision was not lightly considered, At that Point, one office of 
the Administration had an SCP 101 that was meagerly shared with 
Several other offices and one Academic department had an IBM 1130 
that also served the sciences in a small WAY, 


The HP300° was purchased with the idea of consolidating services 
and eliminating old equipment, Reing a small colleqae, with a very 
conservative fiscal policy, a deliberate effort was made to 
cantrol OProaram development from the very beqinnina, 
Vendoresupplied application software was judaed inadequate at that 
time and a decision was made to develoon a major area of the 
Administration "Inehoause", 


In order to seflate tne tota] overal) cost of sich a decision, a 
variety of techniques were adapted to expedite Cading and assure 
quality, The results, aS evaluated after 3n months, were even 
better than expected, In summary, aA timeshonored industry 
standard of 4 lines af code per hour was decimated by comparison 
fo the effective coding rate of 34 lines of code per hour that was 
achieved hy our staff, 


AS noted, there were several techniques utilized to acnieve this 
rate, However, the dominant factor was the adoption, at a very 
early stage, of a set of programming standards, In the four years 
of the Center’s existance, these standards have grown and matured, 
In other words, they have changed, Yet, this change has not 
caused the development effort to speed up or sjow down, Thus our 
Statement to the effect that having standards is more important 
than what is in the standards, AS @ measure of the universality 
of such a set of standards, ours are distributed to a dozen other 
sites in the Pacific “orthwest on a reoular mhasis, 
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Il The #hitmnan Anproach 


Before details of the project at Wnittnman can re explained, a4 bit 
of hackaround on the enviranment ShoUld be related, Tne College 
is 4 fnureyear, liberal arts institution founded in a very 
conservative American tradition, This conservatism is pervasive 
from finances to curriculum, This, a praject of the magnitude 
that Will be presented was not undertaken liohtiv, 


Some of the conStraints on the protect are unique to the academic 
environvent, Salaries, for instance, run 30840% relow the average 
in most netropolitan business sectors, The programing staff at 
the Corputer Center has heen charactérized as both young and 
without experfence, In context, this is an accurate assessment; 
{it would be erroneous to deduce that these two characteristics 
imply a lack of either skill or finesse in thef{r chosen 
profession, however, 


For the most part, the staff is, in fact, fairly Untrained when 
hired bry the College, They are picked for the job based upon 
patential rather than experience, Since the College is not 
campetitive with industry in the joo market and can rarely attract 
experienced people, Criteria for Selection include ahoveeaverage 
intelli{gence, high Selfemotivation, and aoa) orientation, Sa, 
while the staff may have obviaus drawhacks, it nonetheless is 
primed to Produce an aboveeaverade quality of program code within 
minimum time constraints, 


In 4 Way, thisS has heen an asset rather tnan a liability, Staff 
training has little wasted motion, and the intearation into the 
Shop is sped by having no preeconceived notions and nabits to re 
altered to fit within the College’sS oanerating philosophy, strong 
Standards make such training possible, 


In 1973, Datamation published an article, "Cn{eft=Programmer Team 
for the New York Times", in which it was Ind{feated that abaut 29 
lines of code per manday was an optimum rate for COBOL cadinga in a 
hatch enviranment, This is slightly less than 4 lines of code per 
manhour, This rate has been reaffirmed since then, but alwavs in 
the hatch world, | 


There are no reputable studies for development on interactive 
macnines, Such as the HP3000, There are many issiles hidden in the 
hateh vs, interactive environment that make our study invalid as a 
scientific experiment, However, we will attempt to enumerate the 
Various factors and let you decide which is the most significant, 
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“any a manager Nas chewed aut the prograrmer caught keypunching 
his own Cards, regardless of how persuastvely the programmer 
arquea tnat "it was faster te do it myself", “we aren’t paying 
you to keycunen!" dis the usual openina line, However, this 
attitude just doesn’t pay when earried over to the interactive 
environvent, At whitman, this appreach was rejected in favor of 
naving 4 tertinal for every perSon develoring code, 


In the batch environment, many sharp programmers will duplicate 
Program cards inorder fo “cut and paste" rew Programs guickly, 
In tne {nteractive environment, text editors carry this art to new 
heiants, sellewritten programs are ideal temrlates for puilding 
Sinmjlar software, [his not only increases productivity, it also 
helps train new programmers in proper programming techniques, 


This leads of Course to programming Standards, If evervone 
follo*s hasicallv the same rules in desianing and building 
Software, then Connunication among the proorarmmers {5s greatly 
facilitate for both training and maintenance, 


Communication is a vital link in the cevelorment Process, A very 
interesting study in the “arch 1980 issue of NPatamation, "Software 
“annower Costs; A “odel", states that one progratmer working 60 
hours a week Can complete a project in the sare calendar time as 
Cvq others, out at threeequarters the Cost, A nold claim, but one 
Chat has Sone basis in fact, Comnunication between humans slows 
down productivity! The more people an a project, the slower eacn 
incresent of Prodress for each person, Good standards can hridge 
the gap in Cconnunications, If everyone talks tne same lingo, then 
the need for redundant conmmunjeation 1s elirinated, 


wnitman has in fact also sUbSseribed to the “wark lenger®™ theory in 
the reasan for rate of code development, 


In Figure 1, a pbreaknut is presented fer rrogram develapment 
between July 1977 and Decemher 1979, During that period, 2R9 
Oroiwrars were develoned in 9595 mannours, consistind of 328,305 
Lines of crouram code, This 18 an average of 324 lines per 
manhour, or 274 lines per manday, Tne 30 months vere equivalent 
fo 4,6 manyears of effort, Fach of the tenniaues outlined above 
were Utilized and contributed to the rates acnieved, 
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Whitman College Computer Services 


Software Development July 1977-December 1979 





#P ROG #LINES #IOURS 

ADMISSIONS OFFICE 

Alb Admissicns Systen 43 33896 380.0 
COMPUTER CENTER 

BG Beacon/Guardian 09 Gee as 3 38.5 

JA Job Accounting 09 V1210 292-5 

UT Utilities 33 10693 23. 35%9 
FINANCIAL AID OFFICE 

FA Financial Aid 14 195 42 904.5 
FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

AL Alunni Affairs 13 18217 428.5 

FD Financial Dev 204.0 

GR Gift Records 15 217936 810.5 

ML Central Mailing 10 10258 229.0 
HOUSING OFFICE 

SH Student Housing 28 25931 727.0 
PROVOSTS OFFICE 

BD Budget Status 10 11065 609.0 

ER Employee Records 1017.0 
REGISTRAR 

CG Class Grading 22 29199 818.5 

CR Class Records 45 59335 20.29. 4:1 

SR Student Records 29 51013 994.0 
TREASURERS OFFICE 

SC Securities 08 6385 400.0 
kk< TOTAL >** 289 328305 9594.6 

Figure l 
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III Conclusions 


The project at Whitman took advantage of several techniques for 
increasing programmer productivity, ineluding: 


© programmers have their own terminal for online text 
editing of Source code, 


o cut and paste template techniques were perfected within 
certain CORDL standards, 


o programmers were encouraged to spend more contiguous 
time an projects, and 


o comprehensive programming standards were established 
early in the project, 


Without a doubt, programming standards played a vital role in the 
success of the other three techniques, The standards defined the 
boundaries of Programmer communication, and set the stage for role 
models and templates to he established, 


The Standards created for COBOL have been carried over to other 
languages, sué¢h as SPL and Fortran, In the early months of the 
project, cut and paste models were "whatever could he found" that 
workec out well previously, Now, formal Standard skeletons have 
been created for all types of standard programs, These skeletons 
ensure that all code is developed uniformly, and ¢uts down on 
reeinventing programning methods, 


Tnese techniques can increase productivity in virtually any shop, 
They meet the needs of those managers who must intone the gospel 
of the "standard language" to data processing, and assure a more 
reasonable expenditure for code generated, 


When coupled with the new productivity tools, projects develored 
in the coring decade will certainly live up to the briant promises 
written in the current journals, At wWhitran, this marriage {s 
accurrina today, We continue to develop COBOL ¢nde for our 
Primatrv needs, hut make Strong use of adenoe rerort “riters (such 
as OUT7) for unique uSerereguested reports, small systems of 
limited life are quickly developed witnout Programming hy creating 
data bases, maintaining them with HPGSIIG Contriputed software such 
aS DPENTRY, modifving them with ADAGEP as needed, and generating 
reports with OUFRY, Q'IIZ, or REX, 


In short, the old adage "use the right tool for the job" will take 
on more mreanina in the future, as more tools are develored to 
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Service our needs, We would hope that one of the tools selected 
fo enhance programmer productivity is the creation of shop 
Standards, no matter what size the shop is, It is one of the most 
effective means available, when one realizes that the cost is, 
Simply, better planning and more efficient usage of resources, 
That is a price that all shops ¢an afford to pay, 
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SUPPLE VENT, CORSL Cading Standards 


COBOL Programming has alwayS emphasized clarity and ease of 
maintenance, ang these objectives forn the basis for rost 
Standards ranuels {n the industry today, Careful attention shavla 
be pald in their development, however, to avoid standards that are 
too lax and Inconsistent or too restrictive and inflexible, Such 
an attempt has been made at Whitman College as tne standards 
presented hnere are designed to be flexible and yet insure some 
degree of continuity between programs, 


Tne following discussion of Whitman CORCL Coding Standards 1s 
Givised {nto two najor sections, General Standards and Standards 
bv PNivision, Those tooics that do not fit within a particular 


COBOL division are included as general Standards and they are ag 
follows: 


Compilation Techniaues 

“odel "cut and paste" Skeletons 
COXOL Cepy Library 

Subsystem Calls 

Cormon Code Table (CCT) 

Brrar Handlina 

Abort Processing 

Console Posting 


x“_ eK Ke KK Kk e& 


The four major COBOL divisions contain standards that are Specific 
to a particular division, and they will he Included where 
appropriate, 


General COBOL standards will be discussec first, followed by a 
presentation of the standards by division, Appendix A includes 
ALL of the examples noted in this section, and wil] he referenced 
by the letter A and a number indicating the page of the appendix 
cantalining the figure (EX » See page Aw#7), All COBOL examples 
used are from a production program, CG228, that Was modified to 
test the current set of programming standards, and from the V/3000 


skeleton program, 
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General Standards 


* 


Compilation Techniques, In many shops, the days of the 
interactive Compiles are over, The demands on system resources 
are too qreat to allow programmers the luxury of a "quick" 
complie to get anew, fresh listing, This is precisely the 
case at whitman, To hele insure that compiles are in fact 
Streaned, a new uttlity program, BANNER (ineluded in the 
Contributed Library), has been developed to process COBOL 
compiles, It workS in most other languages as vell, 


BANNER must be run in a bat¢hn mode in order to obtain the 
information required on the cover sheet about the source, and 
then insure fthat it be printed with the source listing, The 
file equations reguired for BANNER may be get up in a UDC (see 
page Ael) to facilitate its use, It creates a cover sheet with 
large block letters indicating the PROGRAMseID, and many other 
pieces of information about tne compile including the actual] 
file name used and the USer who streamed the job (See page 
Awl), Actually two identica] headersS are produced sa that cover 
sheets need never he folded! The information on this cover 
sheet has also proved invalvable in helping operators deliver 
the source compile to the proper individual since in many cases 
involving maintenance the person working on the program {Ss not 
the original author, 


Model “cut and paste" Skeletons, In order to assist the 
programmers at whitman College, special model Programs (Known 
as skeletons) have been developed to serve aS a base starting 
point for all new development (see page A#2), The first two 
pages of a Skeleton program are included In the aprendix, Note 
the use of Special abbreviations and X%*s to indicate values 
that must be entered by the programmer, These skeletons are 
cleanecompiled programs containing @ach of the four COBOL 
aivisions with all necessary elenents and copylib routines 
normally found in the particular tyre of program (report, 
prompt/answer, V/3000, etc), Consequently no one actually ever 
writes a@ brogram fram "Scratch," A Solid foundation is laid for 
the programmer before anv attempt at adding the new program 


logic is made, This helps keen existing erployees on top of 


the current set of standards in the shop, and helps new 
employees become familiar with “the acceptable coding standards 
at a much faster rate, These skeletons may alSo serve as a 
guide when older programs are modified and standardized, and as 
a qduide te the acceptable level of programming expected in this> 
SHOP, | | 


COBOL Copy Library, Whenever possible and practical, COPYLIRB 
routines are Created to Standardize a set af common variables 
in working Storage or eStablish a standard paragraph for the 
Procedure division, Special naming conventions are used when 
nating the routine so that it may he easily identified (see 
page A#3), Certain standard headings are also required of the 
CQOPYLI8 routines to insure consistency in the COBOL copy 
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library, and these fall into several different categories (see 
page A#4) depending on the type of working storage area, To 
help insure that COPYLIB standards are followed and understood, 
one individual in the shop is assigned the responsibility for 
the maintenance of this file, It {s intended that these Copylib 
reutines make the code more consistent and easier to maintain, 
and reduce aS much duplicate effort as possible by providing 
standard procedures for every programmer to use, 


subsystem Calls, Special attention i8 given to Standardization 
of HP specific software subsystems, such as KSAM, V/3000, and 
IMAGE, The reason most obvious is that the shop cannot afford 
the time for a "learning curve" for new employees, No matter 
haw well trained {in COBOL, few new employees know HP 
subsystems! The copylib, combined with the skeleton “cut and 
paste" method, enforces Standards while | propping up 
oroductivity, | 


es KSAM, All working storage areas for production KSAM files 
are standardized in COBOL copylib routines, A standard file 
format is Created for each uSina proper descriptive 
Prefixes, All production programs access at least one KSAM 
fille, the Common Code Table (CCT), ta obtain values for 
Feport and screen headings as well as a variety of other 
codes, Standard lookup precedures have been developed for 
this special KSAM file since it is so heavily used (see 
PageS A#12, Aw13), A Sample table, 901 (see page Aw11), is 
included as an example of the file contents, All other KSAM 
flleS are referenced in a similar manner, and are built 
using the same Standard format in working storage, 


e V/3000, V/3000 standard screen techniques are heavily used 
in this shop, As time permits, DEL/3000 programs are being 
rewritten using the new set of V/3000 standards and all new 
screen handling programs are heing built from a skeleton, A 
Standard V/3000 communications area iS included in the COBOL 
Copylib, and a special VIEWeDATAeRUFFER structure has been 
developed as well (see page A#S for a martial picture), The 
VIEW@DATASBUFFER has three distinct breakouts, The first 
contains the system and office names, and the third contains 
the form name, These three fields must be numnered 1, 2, 
and 3 on each V/30990 Screen in order for the standard 
heading routines toa work properly, That ae 
VEPUSDATASBHPFER®2 as the area for all other screen fields, 
sina this VIEWSDATA*BUFFER, standard procedures get, 
display, and read V/300CG screens, The initialization 
routine is in¢luded in the appendix (see page A#6) to show 
now the first screen is processed, From that point on, 
Standard individual procedures are called to manipulate the 
V/300%0O Screens, 


~ I‘AGE, One of the most heavily used HP subsystems 4s IMAGE, 
Fairly specific staniards have heen established for working 
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Storage areas as well a8 procedure division calls Since 
IMAGE 18 uSed in many production programs, Examples of the 
Standard INAGE working storage buffer and the list and 
mugfer -areas for twa Student data hase data sets are 
included in appendix A (See Pages A#7 and AeB) to give you 
an {dea of tne conventions used, 


Tne IMAGE ¢al1s used in the procedure division have recently 
undergone a major change, In the past the practice has neen 
to use ALLeITEMS as the list item in an IMAGE call, when 
the most recent set of sgtandards were modifies, this 
practice came under scrutiny and to the most part has heen 
abandoned in favor of the PREVINUSeLIST option due toa 
Greater processing efficiency and ease of maintenance, 


Initially the working storage area&S of the Program must he 
created containina lists of the desired data elements and 
the corresponding data buffers containina the same elements 
(See page Ae), Fach INAGE list is then ready for 
"{nitialization®, This “initialization” involves a serial 
read of one record in each data set using the actual LIST ag 
it is defined in working storage (see page A#9), Care must 
he faken to properly process the first record, however, 
should anv data set actually be read Sserfally, All 
necessary information is obtained from the IMAGE root file 
with the read of these {initial records, and iS stored avay 
for future use, From this Point on, @4l1 IMAGE Calls 
involving a LIST item should use the IMAGEePREVIOUS#LIST 
Vajue (see page Ae#7) to avojad the overhead of going to the 
root file to obtain the LIST information with each call (See 
pade AwifM), 


There are tradeoffs hetween the ALLeITEKMS and PREVIOUS*eLIST 
options, and fthey must he considered when deciding how to 
best use IMAGE in @ given program, The following criteria 
may be used as a guide when a new rogram iS being developed 
or a program {8s heing modified: 


1, execution « hy priming all data sets used with the 
proper IMAGE lists (manvally selected lists 
Containing only the data elementS necessary) and 
using the PREVIOUSeLIST option mentioned above, time 
will he saved during program execution since the 
root fille information is only obtained once, 


2, maintenance = by uSing manually prepared lists 
instead of ALLeITEMS, only programs containing 
affected data items will require recompilation when 
a data base is rebuiit, 
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3, additions e “hen records are heing adced to a data 
base, it takes less overhead to tse the ALLeITEHS 
ortion since most of the data items are usally 
Included in an add mode anyway, 


4, working storage requirements = oanly one Corylin 
routine for each data set would be required tor the 
ALLeITE*S option, hut these rutfers would pe the 
largest. possible and fixed tn size, The 
PFEVTOUSeLIST option would necessitate the creation 
of more Copylib areas, put the huffer sizes in the 
Programs would be optimized, 


Cammon Code Table, A Special) KSA" file nas been created at 
whitwan College to house certain "Comman Codes", This file 
cortains - over fifty tables which house cades from several 
different systems, These codes are unique and have the same 
meaning no matter what system they are tound in, Some examples 
are Admissions Office Test Codes, Pegistrar Student Status 
Cades, Financial Aid Adjustment Codes, and iinited States Postal 
Codes (see page Awii), This standardization of codes 
Simplifies maintenance, and since these are external tables 
chanves do not usually affect the programs, The standare 
working storage area for the Common Code Table (CCT) and the 
common routines required to obtain information from this 
 "table® are ineluded in the appendix to show now the CCT is 
normallv accessed (see pages Aw12 and Aew#)}3), 


Error Handling, Another Common Code Table is used oy 
Programmers in the development of error nandling procedures, 
Tots js a table of standard Frror “essages (8 partial list js 
on page AewjJ4), All programs requiring User error messages must 
access this table a8 no programeimhbedded error messages are 
allowed, If & programmer does need a new error message, then 
the analyst responsible for the Common Code Table maintenance 
must approve the request and make sure that it is entered 
properly, | | 


Ta helr describe how errors are handled in a Screen program, a 
few sanPle V/3000 error handling paragraphs are located on page 
Ael5 of the appendix, When an error oceurs in a typieal v/3900 
program, the CCT#ERROR@KEY {is primed with the proper error 
number, the VIFWsFIELDeNIIM {s primed witn the number of the 
field in error, and error handling procedures are performed, 
Screen error handling is controlled basically from paragraph 
PRQA5 eVIE Me SECONDARY eERROR (see page AelS), All routines 
required to lookup the error message, display it to the User, 
and flash the field in error are performed from this standard 
routine, Errors are processed in this manner until all have 
heen corrected, | 


One key reason for the Standardizing of error meSsages is ta 
facilitate liser awareness and Understanding of their particular 
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system, Consistent error messages make it easier for the User 
to become familiar with the types of errors and problems that 
may occur, Hach error message is Given a unique numher to 
increase the ease of lookup, and to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, Uniaue error messaces also insure program and 
programmer consistency with regard to error handling, 


Aport Processing, The same philosophy of consistency holds for 
abort messages as well, Standard IMAGE, KSA, and V/3000 abort 
COPYLIB routines have heen developed to Standardize abort 
mrocedures and messages, Refer to pages Aelf and Aw17? of the 
appendix to find samples of the general abort working storage 
area, a typi¢cal paragraph calling an abort procedure, and the 
abort Procedure itself, In this case an IMAGE abort is used to 
fjllustrate fhe steps required to perform 4 standard abort, The 
abort messages come from the same Common Cade Table mentioned 
Above, and are written to the tIsers Screen or job execution 
report when 4n abort condition occurs, The messages are 
designed to help the programmers pinpoint the actual line 
within a particular paragraph that the abort occurred, and give 
the User some Indication of the problem s0 that they can natify 
the computer center with meaningful information, This speeds 
the identification of the problem, and hence the solution since 
finding out exactly where something went wrong is often over 
half the battle, gt 


In addition to notifying the User of an abort condition, each 
Standard abort routine sends avery obvious message to the 
anperator’s console (an entire line of VTozenges) so that they 
are nade aware of a problem (see page AwiaA), This 18 especially 
heloful when a hatecn joh aborts since the printer ray be busy 
for hours, thus delaying the printout of a fob execution report 
that tells the operator that the job "blew up", Messages of 
this type necessitate the existence of a hard capy ¢console, 
however, to insure that the abort message is "heard" and not 
lost on a screen that "“relled uo" and disapreared, Ihis 
instant operator notification is another mecnanism designed to 
insure that exception conditions are noticed as early as 
passible so that proper actions may be taken to recover, 


Console Posting, In another effort to assist the operator in 
dayetoeday activities, a standard set of "TELL" procedures Rave 
meen developed and are installed in all production programs, 
These srecial procedures identifv three pointsS in each foo 
process: 1) TELLSTART, 2) TELLFORM and 3) TELLSTOP, Using a 
special subroutine, these nessages are printed in columns 
R19132 of the aperators console to hele distinguish them from 
mPe messages, Ather Information such as the User, the file 
Output number (#9), the form nam@, and the jon/session nurbper 
aré alSa included {n -these operator messages to help them 
readily identify johs and form requirements (see page Awi9), 
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Standgards by Division 


* 


IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


The first three pages in every source program snovld look 
fundamentally the same, Special standards have been 
established for all three pages se that by the time these pages 
have been read specific pieces of information about the program 
will be known in some detail, It 18 too easy to specify a 
PROGRAM#=—ID and qo onto the ENVIRONMENT DIVISION without the 
inclusion of any other pertinent information, 


Ta avoid this all too common occurence, a special Title page is 
included (see page A=20), Using the §TITLE command, the title 
of the program is printed on the left side of each compile and 
Che PROGRAMeID and revision level are printed on the right, 
Every subsequent page will have the title and program numper on 
it Unless overridden by a $PAGE heading, Following this 
important piece of information ares: 


PROGRAMeID Proaram name <reviSion level> 

PATE WRITTEN month, year 

INSTALLATION Whitman Colledge 

SECURITY Public, FPestricted, or Confidential 


To identify as many of the people involved with a particular 
program aS possible, a special author/analyst section is 
included, It lists the oprogrammer(s), systems analyst(s), and 
System desjaner(s), To complete the title page, a brief summary 
of the program’s purpose is given, along with all necessary 
file deScriptions and nonestandard subroutine calls, 


The second page of a COBOL program (see page A#21) contains 
detailed compilation instructions which are especially 
important to programmers unfamiliar with the Program, The 
MAXDATA Information {8 a very important piece of information, 
and it snould be updated properly so that programs are compiled 
correctly, A maintenance log is also included to identify a11 
of the modifications that have been made and by whom 
(initials), This can be helpful in understanding the extent of 
modifications that have been made to a particular program and 
learning some of its history as well, 


One particular plece of information that {1s often left to the 
last minute and then left out due to time pressure {4S the 
Synopsis of Program logic (see page Ae22), This in reality 
should he one of the first things written in a program as it 
can helo ordganize the programmer’s logic and rossibly Pindoint 
specfal problem areas or aive insight to better solutions, At 
any rate, this 18 a very important standard asS it can really 
help a maintenance proqrammer get a better feel for what is 
going on In a program as well aS refresh the memory of the 
author who may have written the proqram some time ago, 
Finally, this synopsis should be written in enough detail to 
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give a good logic flow of the oroqram, but he simple enough so 
that someone unfamiliar with tne program can derive a rasic 
understanding from it, 
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ENVIROSMENT OITVISTON 


This odiviston is always the smallest, nut nevertheless it 
confains sore fundamental Information that should not be 
overlaaked (see rage Aewe23), First of a)) a 8PAGE {Is used tao 
{isolate fhe division and make {t easier to find, Some standard 


special names are uysed to refer to the console and for 
topentfenade, 


The InputeONutput Section contains the select and assign 
Clauses, A special format 18 assianed to rrinter files so that 
they are easily recognizable on the conSole during a :SHOWwOUT, 


All other files deserihed in this division will require MPE 
file aquations, 
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DATA DIVISION 


The most commen problem found in data divisions is the 
inability to findssvartables without searching the entire 
working storage section, One of the basic standards used is 
the §PAGE, It helps delineate particular variables oer copylib 
routines from one another so aS to enhance readability, The 
file and working storage sections are also separated hy a $SPAGE 
to further separate them for easier reference, 


Another standard developed to int¢rease the ability to find 
things is the requirement that each variable in working storage 
be assigned 4 m@aningful prefix (suffixes are acceptable but 
not preferred) to associate it with other common variables, 
Fach area containing common varlables Should then be preceded 
by a neader statenent (see page Ae24) describing what kind of 
Varjables are included, Some Common areas of differentiation 
could be FLAGS, HOLD AREAS, TABLES, or other such breakouts, 


All working storage copylib routines uSe the prefix notion in 
that al] variables used in these routines shovld contain proper 
threeecharacter prefixes, The copylib routines themselves are 
then given a file name that also contains the prefix, All of 
these special naming conventions are used ta help keep common 
varjables together to enhance readability, increase variable 

lecation, and make the procedure division Ogee easier to. 
follow wien the use of meaningful data names, 


In order to make the working storage section even easier to 
read, all copylib routines and other variable areas should fall 
in a Similar sequence, The following quidelines are used in 
the order given to anEen ye all working storage elementss oa 


*% all qeneral copy lib routines and general vatabies 
(£1ag9s, counters; save areas), 


* communications areas, 
* 411 fille descriptions (KSAM, V/3000, IMAGE), 


* all copylib report routines should ..bhe followed hy 
report format areas and be the last contents of working 
storaqe, 


A fairly common COBOL Standard found in this division is the 
practice of aligning PICTURE ce¢lavses on some fFredetermined 
column, The standard used at whitman stresses that PICTURE 
clauses line up in column 40 whenever possible, In conjunction 
with this Standard is the practice of indenting data 
hierarchies in units of 4, with even levels being skipped, 
Indentation beyond the 95 level is not necessary, 
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PROCEDURE DIVISION 


At Whitman College, a modular approach to logic coding {s used, 
with heavy emphasis on the PERFORM verb, One major mainline is 
included at the beginning of the Procedure Division, and the 
lagiec here controls the rest of the program, In fact, the 
program starts, stops, and/or aborts from this single mainline 
(see page Aw#25), This approach is used to add an extra measure 
of control, and to help organize the rest of the program around 
one common point, 


The logic sections within the Procedure Division are meaningful 
paragraph names that are composed of both sequential numbers 
and titles, The range is3 


001-099 Mainline Logic 

1006199 Data File Input 

200"299 Data File Output 

300"399 Screen Procedures 

4008499 Edits and Fleld Processing 
§00"899 (Program Specific) 

600°699 Error Procedures 

7900799 (Program Specific) 

RON#R99 Report Procedures 

900#999 Housekeeping, 


Fach of these logic sections should be preceded by @ SPAGE and 
begin with the threeeline standard header which indicates what 
routines are being performed (see page A26), 


Major Program segments should be kept to a minimum, and the 
Jocqic should remain in a seqrent as lona as possible, This is 
done to reduce the amount of swapping that occurs each time a 
different segment has to be brought into memory, Traditionally 
a CORGL sort program contains three major Seqaments or sections: 
Mainline Logie Section, Soert Section (input procedure), and 
Repert Section (output procedure), A data entry program often 
can perform all of its funetions out of one Section, the 
Mainline, 


As in the Data Division, readability is of key importance, In 
order to improve readability of this division, only one legic 
statement should be coded per line, Also standard indentations 
Should be observed in statements with multiple verbs, Arguments 
{n a USING ¢lause are listed on separate lines underneath the 
first arqument to further enhance the code, 


Fach logic module should be organized into @ Paragraph which 
NaS onlY one exit and one entrance, Each paragraph shovld have 
an enclosed comment preceding it that summarizes the logic 
found in that logic module, A SFAGE is used to Separate the 
Paragraph for better readability, 
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The use of GO TOH*s in Programming hasS created much controversy 
among programmers and proponents of different Styles of CORQL 
coding, The standards developed at Whitman College allow GO TH 
Statements to be used, but only with certain restrictions: 


1% One Exit, 

2. Qne Entrance, 

3, Intermediate logic leading to 1 ar 2s 
4, Abort, 


No other logic transfers should take Place, "Fall throuagnt 
should always transfer back to the Mainline, Rampant GO TO’s 
that go to different paragraphs and even different sections are 
not permitted, Instead a controlled use of an TNH Statements is 
Prorosed to preclude the use of Unnecessary nested IF 
statements, and to make the cade simpler and easier to follov, 
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APPENDIX A 





Page 
# Compilation Techniques 
e  dVATNER: DC 5 ogo gps oreree eae Meese we eaten Ae 
« BRANNER Cover Sheet for CG228 ,ceenovvvvervey AM) 


# Model "cut and paste" Skeleton 
~ Skeleton Title Page eeeeom eos eoewevedseeove8 0 @ A 
* “SKELETON SeOCCONG PAdC 26% 65566 06K DESERO WOOD RZ 


+ COBOL Copy Library 
- Standara Report Format speeovoeeeosageneer eros A 
~ Sample working Storage HeadingS,,,.,cecevees A 


# Subsystem Calls 


= V/3000 Partial working Storage AreaS ,eseeuee APS 
= V/3000 Initial Display Paragraph ,,eecsecene AMA 
~ IMAGE Working Storage Ared cevencccceecesse AM 
e Student Data Base Lists and AreaS ,.eneecvese ARS 
~ IMAGE List Initialization Poutine ,,eovee0, AMI 
9 sample IMAGE Calls Terre, Lee eee rere ee Ae id 


+ Common Code Table 
- Sample Common Code Table = F041  seevevevcees Avii 
=. CCT Working Storage ATGG s40044é%0deee0e cees: Am 12 
= CCT Input Paragraphs 


evesecovoeevevnevecsvoeneee Aejl3 





Error Handlina 
- Partial CCT Frror Table = 980 ,,casecececer AMl4 
- V/3000 Standard Error Paraqrapns ,,sececevreree AM15 


% Abort Procedures 


* Console Abort Working Storage Area ,veeeune Ami6 
e JMAGE Paragraph «# Caljs Abort Procedure ,,, A#1\6 
= IMAGE Standard Abort Paraarph eeocececevenes AMI] 
ad Console Abort. Display seecoer eee onseeneaee eee Ae#18 


#* Console Posting 
e Console TELLSTART, TELLFORM, TELUSTOP ,eeee AV19 


TDENTTFICATION DIVISION 


i Title Page eveecevvoecernseocevnseevnevsseveVnvn een Pe een e @ A#20) 
- Compilation Inst and Maintenance Lod eeeeesy AM2) 
- Partilal Synopsis of Program Logic ,sesecoey Av22 


ENVIRONMENT DIVISTON 
” Standard Select Clauses epeeeeecereoseeroeees Ae23 


DATA DIVISION | 
= Standard Varfable Naming Convention eerecevoe AW24 


PRUCEDURE DIVISION 


= Mainline Logic eerceeeeaseaeevnenecneaeseevrreoeese Ae 25 
= sample Paraaraph eevoeotereoene sear ernanneenoeever Ae26 
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:JOB COMPILE, USER/PASS,ACCT 
tFILE COPYLIB=COBOLIA, PUR 
sCOBBANNER CG228C 

sPURGE CG228 

:PREP SOLDPASS,CG228 

sSAVE CG228 

SEOJ 















COBBANNER TEXT,USL=SNFWPASS,LIST=SSTDLIST,MAST=SSNULL,NEWSSNULL 
FILE COBTEXT=|] TEXT 

FILE COBUSLS!JUSL 

FILE COBLISTs{LIST 

FILE COBMASTs {MAST 

FILE COBNEWS | NEW 

RUN BANNER, UTIL, IRIS;PARM=0 
RESET COBTEXT 

FRESET COBUSL 

RESET COBLIST 

RESET COBMAST 

RESET COBNEW 





( - UH ITM AN COLLEGE COMPUTER CENTER 

Sessssts SESETESS Sssessss SsSsssss esessese $38 s3 Ssszssacs &32 

- SS SCSLESCE SSSEsecssss StEsESEESS Stssxessss SOtcsstssee 3st eS} SBssesssss sss 
s83 soe 3s ss ss 3¢ $$ $s° ss st $8 sss £338 3s 33 $s 
58 $s $$ 38 $s $$ (eS ee tS st 
¢3 $s Sssss sss sss Stssssss sss ss seg oes 
$$ ss Ssess es F | sss SSssssss sss ts sss té8 
ss 8s ss $s sss es ss ees 5 | 38 ste ses 
ss ts $$ be ss 83 $$ $3 LS Se $$ sess ss sss 
SSBSIIGAINE SISSSTSESE SEVSsEsSEss SSTSTSSS3E Ssscctssesss $$ Sstses ess STSECESSSSE 338 
SSSSEIES SESESCES 2258553383 S8SSEBESSE CsESES83 $838 SS ss ss SSSStsszrss est 


COBOL Compile for: MANAGER. UCCS, PUB 


MON, MAR 2, 1981, 10:39 AN 


Source File Name: NOOELC.PUB.UCCS 





Compiler File Statistics Source File Sratiustics 
Formal Naae Actual Name Home 1 MOOELC .PU8.uUCCS 
COBTEXT MOOELC .PUB.WCCS Creetor t MAHAGER 
CNBUSL SNEUPASS LOEV 13 
COBLIST *STOLIST ¢SSTOLIST) Filecode : 1082 
COBNAST SRULL File Lisit 443g 
COBHEYV SHULL EOF Pointer ying 

Mex Extents 1S 


~ A HM.ALR.C.ULS. 
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PROOUCTION - 


Ext Size 
Block Size 


Record Size 


23 Sectors 


1230 Bytes 


1 60 Bytes 


OOLOOISCONTROL USLINIT, SOURCE 
QOOLLOOSTITLE " >> ecencecenliaossereveertavereneeetsenseeesent << "G8 
o0o12008S" PPPPP <RRRD" 

001300 IDENTIFICATION DIVISTNN, | 
001400 PROGRAM@ID, 

001500 DATE eWRITTEN, 

901609 INSTALLATION, 

091700 SECURITY, 





"PDPPP <RPRDN, 
XXXXXXXXp- KXXKXK, 
“SATTMAN COLLEGE, 
SSSSS5SSS5S5SSS, 





OOLR00* 

an19004 Herr aesernensseeUanereeetawemetaweemaaenwewaesaceaeaeat 

0020004 | >> NOTICE OF COFYRIGHT << | 

0021008 A Rela de lee lel tata t Kaka katel keke hetetatahtedatetetel helekekekkkedekketetat hahahah keke bette teteleh 

OO2Z200# | PPPPP {s whitman Collene Proprietary software | 

002300 +S SS SSS SRS SSS SSS SRS SS SHS SS SSeS esses sessseazscesst 

002400 | Programming | Systems Analysis | Systems Pesiqn | 

QO25004 Fees aca SFonV FT HTTAT HEN SOT HORT TOS BAT eeBeawsoneazanwaon t 

0026004 | AAAAA | BRB IS BF | ecccece 

OO27T00% tied hehehe th lt he ee ee ee ee ee eee 

NNOQBO04 

N9N29004 Peres ewer vet Beet ees Fount owes eF STAT Be Te umB owen anoesawe t 

NO300C# SUMMARY: PPPPP XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXVXXXXXKNXXXXKXKXKXAXKXXKXAN 

ONILANOS XXXXXXMXKXXXXXKKKXKKXKKXKXKXNXKVY YK MKXKX KY NN KXKKKKKXKY 

NN32004% 

003300 (1) File Pesecrirtions: 

0034090 UT{45KO1 Common Code Table 

0035004 FERFPWIDE Feport Print File 

NOZANDe 

0037004 (2) Subroutine callss 

NAZROOe uTeQ17 ANsptains JOP/SUSER hare 

9039004 UTRIR Consol1e Tel) Form Routine 

004000 

NO4{LOO*# tev ews anes T TST SH ROT E ET ER HATER FATT TERRE Nw we mm ow aH 
PAGE 0002 PPPPP <RRRD >> ae eine. eee a Noles here era “ales Rear Ob Orewa GeO eWeek elo o << 

ON43004 Hemmer ananesvnawe sn sensUTND Tenn ens OTS THSEWETeneZBenweowss Ke 

N04400% Compilation Instructions: 

004500 

O0A4600% @eFILE PONE VsSCOMEp 

00467004 :FILE COPYLTRSCCROLIS, PUR CEV 

ON4ROD4 :COROL PPPPPC, SCIUPCE CEV,,4P 

0049004 2PREP SOLDPASS,PPPPE  XXXXXXXX ADMIN» MAXDATASXXXX 

0089000 

O0O05100+# Hev*seesee naw cs asa OTE Tew BESO BeBenawoemsneeasacanane t 

095200% | 

N05390% Per ewn nena naam DUNO ESO RE mete w EEE EAE ewe a tenes uaat 

005 400% DATE REV KY MATYTENANCE L0G 

0055004 XX/XX/XX <€1,9> XXX Primary JTnstallation of Sottware, 

0056094 

NOS 700% PSSM KTS SSSSHF FV STS TSHSTHX SVHeMTeTS SST aZ HB eaBZovrnsesasoua + 
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PAGE 0035 


RPTO2LWS 
RPTO2Z1iWS 
RPTO2Z1iWS 
RPTO2{iWS 
RPTO2ZLWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2Z1WS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2ZLWS 
_RPTO21WS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2ZLWS 
RPTO2iIWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTO2LWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO21WS 





RPTOZLWS 
RPTO2Z1LWS 
RPTO21iWS 
RPTO2IWS 
RPTO2ZLWS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTOZ1WS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2IWS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2IWS 
RPTOQO2iWS 
RPTO21WS 
RPTO2ZIWS 
RPTO2iWS 
RPTO2iWS 





CG228 <1,2> 


034600 
901000 
901100 


O01 200% 
001 300% 
991400% 


901410 
001420 
901430 
901440 
901500 
91600 
001700 
9018900 
001990 
N02000 
0902100 


002200 


002300 
002490 
902500 
002600 
002700 
AN2B949 
0902990 
093090 
003100 
003200 
103300 
0034990 
003500 
003600 
003700 
003800 
903900 
004000 
O041 00 
004209 
004309 
0044009 
0046509 


01 


Of 


Helen enese nsw ETAT SEE HOTT EMO BADE ETO SHERMER EEnne One waenaaw st 


¥ eFC enn NTAOSTO Se HNO BARTS T EDO STOVE N ER EEE Reno me 


>> Senior Fank in Cj 


ASS 


PUndate 


RPTO21WS, 


X(O1), 


<< 


Standard Report Print Rautitne Common Formats 


RPTeDUMMY COPY 
® 
03 COPYeCONTROLeRYTE PIC 
RPTeSTNeLOGON, 
03 PPT#eSTDeSESSITONeNRR PIC 
03 FILLER | PIC 
O03 RPTeSTPDeJNAwtIAR PIC 
RPT#SIBeHEAD =] PIC 
RPT@eSUBeHEAN a2 PIC 
RPT@eSUReHEAD #3 PIC 
RPT #COLmHEAD a} PIC 
RPT#COL@HEAD «2 PIC 
RPTeCOL@HEAD &3 PIC 
RPTePRINTeLINEe@ANT, 
O03 RPTeNARROWePRINTSLINE FIC 
03 FILLER PIC 
RPT#HOLDePRINTeLINE, 
03 RPTeNARROWeHOLNaLIVE PIC 
03 FILLER PIc 
RPT @PAGEeCOUNT PIC 
RPTeLINEeCOUNT PIC 
RPT@LINEe SLEW PIC 
RPT#eHOLDeSLEW PTC 
RPT»TOP «CODE PIC 
R88 RPT #TOPeODF ePAGEeNEEDED 
RPT#SWITCHES, 
03 RPT#SWeSllfe{ PTC 
88 RPT eSUReHRANeLeNFEEDED 
03 RETeSWeSUBe? Pic 
88 RPTeSUBsHEADwe2eNEEDED 
03 RPTe#SWeSURa3 PIC 
88 RPT «SUB eHEANDe JeNEENDEN 
03 RPT#SWeCNLea{ PTC 
88 RPT@COLUMNe LINE eT eNEEDED 
03 RPT #SWeC NI. =?2 PIC 
88 RPTe#COLUMNe LINE we Pe EF DED 
03 RPT#SWeCOLe3 PIC 


BB RPTeCOLIUMNe LINE ae Jot ERED EP 
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X(06), 
XCO1) 

X(06), 
X(132) 
X(132) 
X(132) 
X(132) 
A(C132) 
X(132) 


X(96) 
X(36) 


X(96) 
X( 36) 
9(05) 
9(902) 
9(902) 
9(072) 
X(91) 
9°91) 
9(01) 
9(01) 
9001) 
Q(01) 


9(01) 


VALUE, 


VATE: 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 


VALUE 
VALUE 


VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALE 
VALUE 
VALUE, 
VALUE 
VALUE 


VAGUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 


eT 


SPACES, 
SPACES, 
SPACES, 
SPACES, 
SPACES, 
SPACES, 


SPACES, 
SPACES, 


SPACES, 
SPACES, 
0, 

99, 

1. 

0 


og 
SPACE, 


a Le 


CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCOTOOAWS 


CDBOOLWS 
CDBOOIWS 
CPROOLWS 
CDBOOIWS 
CDRQOAOLWS 
~~ ENRBOOLWS 
CDROOLWS 
CDROOLWS 
CDBOOIWS 
CDOROOLWS 
COBOQOOLWS 
COBOOLWS 
CDBOOLWS 
CDROOIWS 
COBOOLWS 


027200 01 
001006 
094190 
OO1L200% 
HO ZAVe 
O01 400% 


NOTH Of 


ONTEOD 
NOTA 


A2R4909 OL 


NOTNAD 
GOOVLOAO 
NOL 2]R0% 
N901300% 
OCOlP40O0# 
NOLSOO OI 
OO160N 
COLTON 
NOYROHD OF 
Na1gon 
QaO200N 
O052100 
002200 — 
0902390 
002400 


N2ZA500+# 
O2R8600% 
O2PRT0O0e 
N2RAA04 
OZRB900# 
G29009 O1 
929190 
029209 
029300 11 
029490 


O3BNOOe 
OJRLON* 
038200 
038300 01 
038400 O1 
038500 Ot 
938690 O1 
038700 
038800 
938900 
039000 O1 


CCT #DUMNY COPY CCOTOOV*S, 





8 
03 COPY*=CONTROLeRYTE PIC X(01), 
Ewe VEC SFO TBAB KSMABRHATRHHGT AT KOSTA AHO VaAO Ses dTDeTg enneawwe 
FILE FORMAT: UT145K91“"Comnon Codes Table file 
KEeQrTVaeqceTSO FARK Oe GSGQHABDOROKNQeas ors O FSEVvFsE SH ss THRs eTVSFwTowea ew + 
CCT#BASTIC@#RECHRD, 
03 CCTeKEY 
02 CCTeVALUE 


PTC X(15), 
PTC XKCSO). 


COHeCOMePiliaey een ta A COAOOLTNS, 
: 
03 COPY*CONTROLeKRYTE PIC xX¢A1), 
Forse vag gee H OVA OABat nea es TO KNRr NBA BaANBNOaeWeeewawe we wees tt 
Data Base CORFMON ee Comriunications hrea 


Voweaee es Ge wnrawv~e nwa eTesuvsre can DVPaeTansenwnnenVsraevraanneneoneaa tt 


CUB eCOMMONWBASHeINFO, 





03 COR@BASEeNAME, PIC X(16) VALUE " COMMON, COP MON: ", 
03 CDBePASSWOFEN PIC X¢(nNR) VALUE "3 a 
COReCOMMONSDATAGSETS, 

OF CORSUIC e¥57 PTC X(16) VALUE "UITCeMASTER " 
03 CDBReWIDeMST PIC X¢(1h) VALUF "WIDeMASTERY " 
O03 CDReATTRIBUTEe*ST PIC XC{6) VALUF "ATTRIBUTE ONASTER", 
OF COReZTPeCODEeMST PTC ¥(€16) VALUE "ZIPCODE @MASTER?:", 
03 CDBeADNRESS DTI, PTC X¥(€16) VALUER "ADDRESS#DETAIL, " 
03 CDBeATTRIRUTE SD TL. PIC ¥C16) VALUE “ATTRIBUTE SPOTE TRO 


POSTS GHO FT GET VT ss eT HEBH OTE HF eT OMT BE THOSBETSSaBaneessnae t 
CDBROO1L2 ee= LTST #2 a 
WIDeMASTER Master Data Set Data Base CUMMON 


ee a a ene en a ee a ao ee ee eRe ee ee ey ee ee ee ene 


CDBOOLL2@LIST, 
03 FILLER PIC X(50) VALUE 

"TDePREFIX; " 
CDBOOIL2@AREA, 


03 CDBelD-PREFIX PTC 9(03) COMP, 


Renort CG228/F4a? Format Area 


Swe eaevs SSB KFSSST HUST AGRSSUABOHKSSKRSESBSETCHHFAN TDF Set weanawaeananean 





F482°SYSTEM PTC X(S0), | 
F4Q2eREPORT PIC X(190) VALUE "CG22R/F482", 
F482=@PRIVACY PIC X(14) VALUE "RESTRICTED", 
FAR2eTITLE #3, 

03 F482eTITLFE@LITERAL : PIC X(30), 

03 FILLER © . PI¢ X(95) VAUWE " tor “, 

03 F482eLITERAL PIC X(15) VALUE SPACES, 
F4R2eNFFICE PIC X(50), 
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TPL Tee Pace ee ee eee eee 
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04 39008 FeV races aeqet ee TDVaenesentawoaeteNaeseanetanZasanananan } 

014000 VIEW/3000 Screen Buffers 

014100 PeVenn awe sense aH EFe stew at enea SE SeB Bae BeRnenenZesaessewene } 

014200 O01 VIEWeDATABUFFER, 

014300 02 VIFEWeDATACBUFFER«1, 

014460 03 DATA#SYSTEMeNAME PTC X(50), 

014500 03 DATACOFFICK eNAME PTC X(€50), 

014600 02 VIEW@DATASRUFFER@2, 

9014700 03 DATA#ACTION PIC X(01), 

014800 88 ENDsOFeJOB VALUE !%, 

914990 BR VALINeACTION VALUE "A® "CH apna”, 

015000 88 ANDACTION VALUE "At. 

015100 8R CHANGFeACTION VALUE "C4, 

01§200 88 DELETE ACTION VALUE "DA", 

915300 93 DATA=IND@CODE PIC X(06), 

015400 92 VIEWeDATA@=BUFFER#3, 

015509 03 DATAeFORMeTITLE PTC X(50), 

015600 03 DATAeVALIDATE PTC X(Q1), 

015700 88 DATATS@VALID VALUE "/", 
VEWOZIWS 001200 a a cia aa a a a al 
VEWO2IWS 9013008 VIEW/3000 Communications and Parameter Area 
VEWOQZLWS 001400 # ewe www a neseas eset aseraseasaasonwesenasaastereoenana acount 
VEWO2ZIWS 001500 01 VIEWeERROR@MSG, 
VEWO2ZITWS 001600 03 VIEWeERROR®@CODE PIC X(15) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2ZIWS 001700 03 FILLER PIC X(57) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2ZTWS 001800 O01 VIEWeFTELDeNIéM PIC 89(04) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWOZIWS 001900 O1 VIEWSNEXTeFLDeNUM PTC 89(94) COMP VALUE 0, 

nmvEWO24WS 002000 O04 VIEWeERROR@FIELD@NUM PIC $9(04) COMP VALUE 9, 

VEWOZLWS 002100 O1 VIEWeLENWINDOWMSG PTC 89(94) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWO2ZIWS 002200 OL VIEWeACTUIALSLEN PIC 589(04) COMP VALUE ©, 
VEWO2LWS 002300 01 VIEWeLENFLDBUFF PIC S59(04) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWO2ZLWS 002400 O01 VIEWeLENDATABRUFF PIC 89(04) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWO2LWS 007500 Of VIEWeLENERRMSG PIC S89(04) COMP VALUE 9, 
VEWO2LWS 002600 O1 VIEWeLENERRBUFF PIC S9(04) COMP VALUE C, 
VEWO2ZIWS 002700 O01 VIEWeMESSAGESBUFFER, 
VEWO2ZIWS 002809 03 FILLER PIC X(13) VALUE 
VEWO2LTWS 002900 " X ¢ &6a23r20C", 
VEWO21WS 0030900 03 VIEWeMSGeENHANCEMENT PIC X(04) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2ZIWS 003190 03 VIFEWeMSGeRUFF pIC X(50) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2ZIWS 903200 03 FILLER ~ PIC X(04) VALUE " b Ww", 
VEWO2ZLWS 003300 O01 VIEWeMESSAGESRUFFER@2, 
VEWO2ZLWS 003400 03 VIEWeMSGeENHANCEMENT=2 PIC X(04) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2ZLWS 003500 03 VIEWeMSGeBUFF 2 PIC X(72) VALUE SPACES, 
VEWO2LWS 003600 O01 VIEW@STANDARDeENHANCEMENT PIC X(04) VALUE " &gdJ", 
VEWO2ZLWS 003700 O01 VIEWeERROR@#ENHANCEMENT PTC X€04) VALUE " gdF*", 
VEWO22WS 003800 01 VIEWeCLEAR*ENHANCEMENT PTC X(04) VALUE " gaa", 
VEWOZLWS 003900 O01 VIEW@DIMMY=PARAM PIC X(02), 
VEWO2Z1WS 904000 01 VIEWeTERM@NAME PIC X(09) VALUE "TERMINAL", 
VEWO2ZLWS 0041008 
VEWO2IWS 004200 O01 VIEW@COMMAREA, 
VEWO24WS 004300 03 VIEWeSTATUS PIC &9(04) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWO2ZLWS 004400 RG VIEWeNPeVALID VALUE OQ, 

N04500 03 VIEWeLANGUAGE PIC S$9(04) COMP VALUE O, 

004600 03 VIEW=COMSAREA LENGTH PIC S9(04) COMP VALUE 60, 
VEWO2IWS 004700 03 FILLER PIC S9(04) COMP VALUE 0, 
VEWO2ZLWS 004890 03 VIFWeCURRENT "NDE PIC 89(94) COMP VALUE O, 
VEWN2IWS 104900 03 VIEWeLASTeKFY PTC S9°94) COMP VALUE 9, 


VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEWIJ00P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW30QP2 
VEWIO00P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEWIO0P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEWI3I00P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW300P2 
VEW3N0P2 


036700 Fe eeesveccaesecsaewrvater en snow esse ves ananassae nwananeotweannenenunnanunewenr 


036800 Fw ewewnnasesewweny Screen Procedures 


ORT SRC So ee rere eee re errr te P 





Yee eens es ew FSG OW Ks 


037000 

037100 P3ION@DIUMMY, COPY VEW3N0P2, 

0010008 

NO1100% Hawes esse esses swanse TV AV OURS HT ERSOSSAeB Bese Bawesanuaen t 
001200 This routine displays the View/3000 form to tne screen 
001300 and performs the initial read of the screen, 

9014004 ESOC Ss*ws# AM SFFCM**VMHQ PAV VK sVP ees GHGs avwan S®s#naVeuaescean Ut oegnaanessacan 
001609 PIONKVIEWSDISPLAY=FORP-, 

001709 CALL "VGETNEXTFOR’M" USING VIF WeCOM*eAREA, 

001800 IF NOT VIEWeOPeVALID 

001900 MOVE "925?77P300A" TN GEN@eARORT@*BREAKQOUT, 

002000 PERFORM P65ReVIEWeSTANDARDeERROR THRU P658eEXIT, 
002100 GO TO PO99MARORT, 

092200 P3INO0*°INIT#FORM, 

002309 CALL "VINITFORM" USING VIEW eCOVmAREA, 

002409 IF NOT VIFWeOMPeVALIN 

0025090 MOVE "9257?P300B" TO GENweABORT*BREAKOUT, 

002600 PERFORM P658eVIEWeSTANDARDeERROR THRU PES8eEXIT, 
002700 GO TO POOGHABMRT, 

ON02809 P300"SHOWFORM, 





902900 PERFORM P375eVIEVeSCREEN@TITLES THRU P375"EXIT, 
003000 CALL "VSHOWFORM" USING VIEW@COMMAREA, 

003100 IF NOT VIEWsOPeVALIN 

003200 MOVE "925?7?7P300C" TO GFN=ARORT*BREAKOUT, 

003300 PERFORM P65S8@-VIEWeSTANDARDeERROR THRY POS8e"EXIT, 
003400 GO TO PON99#ABORT, 

003590 P300*°READeFORM, 

003609 CALL "VREADFIELDS" USING VIFweCOMeAREA, 

003700 IF NOT VIEWeQMPeVALID 

0038090 MOVE "925??P300N" TO GENeARORT*BREAKOUT, 

)N03900 PERFORM PASR@VIEW@STANDARDeERROR THRU P658"EXIT, 
0040090 GO TO PO9Q9eARORT, 

004100 PION@§GET@=BUFFER, 

004200 CALL "VGETBUFFER" USING VIF WeCOMeAREA 

004309 VIFWeDATAeHUFFER 

004400 VIEWeLENDATABUFF, 

004500 IF NOT VIEWeQPeVALID 

004600 MOVE "925?7??7P300E" TO GE NeARORT@=BREAKQOUT, 

004700 PERFORM P6éS8@VIEWeSTANDARNsERROR THRU PO58"EXIT, 
004800 GO TO PO99#ABNRT, 

004900 P3INO=EXIT, 

005000 EXIT, 
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028200 O01 IMAGE mCOM@DIIMMY 


COPY INGO2LWS, 








IMGO2ZIWS 001009 
IMGO21WS 001100 03 COPYeCONTROLeSYTE PIC X(01), 
kOmm™OO2LWS 0012904 Fee ee a ee ee eee eee reaaeces 
‘’ GO2ZLWS 004300+ IMAGE /30900 Communications and Parameter Area 
IMGO2iWS 0014004 Wesieeewee wee heieet eters. (cece ce ee ee ee 
IMGO2IWS 001500 01 IMAGE@LENERRBUF PIC §9(64) 'iSAGE COMP, 
IMGO21WS 001600 01 IMAGEe *STATUS, 
IMGO2IWS 001700 03 IMAGE*CONDITION PIC $9(904) USAGE CnMp 
IMGO21WS. 001800 88 IMAGE eOPeVALIN VALUE 0, 
IMGO2ZLWS 001909 BRB TUAGR eBADePASS*HORD VALUE #21, 
IMGO21WS 002060 88 IMAGE SEOF VALUE 11, 
IMGO21WS 002100 88 = IMAGReRECORD eNOT eR INN VALUE 17, 
IMGO21WS 002200 88 IMAGE eENDeOUF @CHAIN VALUE 15, 
IMGO21WS 002300 88 IMAGESBEGINNINGe OF eCHAIN VALUE 14, 
IMGO2IWS 002400 03 IMAGEe«WQORD2 PIC 89(04) USAGE COMP, 
INGO21WS 002500 03 IMAGE evNORD 3 «4 PIC $9(09) USAGE COMP, 
IMGO2IWS 902600 03 IMAGE @WORD5 m6 PTC S9(09) USAGE Coup, 
IMGO2ZiIWS 002610 B88 IMAGE eNOeDETAILS @ FOUND VALUE 0, 
IMGO2IWS 002700 03 IMAGE eWORD7 8 PTC $9(09) USAGE COMP, 
IMGO2ZIWS 9002809 03 IMAGE eWORD9@j0 PIC $9(09) USAGE COMP, 
IMGO2ZIWS 002999 O01 IMAGE@MODES, | 
INGO2ZLWS 003000 03 IMAGEe“ODE4 PTC $9(94) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO21WS 003190 03 IMAGE eMODE2 PTC 89°04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO2LWS 0032900 03 IMAGE=“ODE3 PTC S$9(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO2ZIWS 003300 03 IMAGReMODE4 PIC 89(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO21WS 003400 03 IMAGE=MODES5 PIC S9(04) USAGE CQMP VALUE 
IMGO21WS 003500 03 IMAGE=1ODE6 PIC 89(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
003690 03 IMAGE°“NDE7 PIC $9(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
| 003700 03 IMAGE#MOOFR® PTC §9(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO2ZLWS 003800 93 IMAGEeMQNES PIC S89(04) USAGE COMP VALUE 
IMGO21WS 003900 01 IMAGE#ERROReMSG PTC X(72), 
IMGO21WS 004000 01 IMAGE @DUMMY@PARAM PIC S9(04) USAGE COMP, 
IMGO2iWS 004100 O1 IMAGEsALLeITEMS PIC X(02) VALUE "@3", 
IMGO21WS 004200 Of IMAGEeNULLeITENS PIC X(02) VALUE "Os" 
IMGO2ZUWS 004309 01 IMAGE@ePREVIOUSeLIST PIC X(02) VALUE “ay 
INGO2IWS 004400 01 IMAGEeDSETeNAME PIC %(16) VALUE SPACES, 
IMGO21WS 004500 01 IMAGEe@KEY PTC X(16h) VALUE SPACES, 
IMGO21WS 004600 O1 IMAGEeARGUMENT PIC X(10) VALUE SPACES, 
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O29800+% 
029900* 
030000+% 
030100+* 
030290 O1 
030309 
930400 
039500 
030600 
030700 O01 
030809 
030900 
031009 
03110 
031200+* 
031300 
031400+# 
031509+* 
031600 Of 
031700 
031800 
031900 
032999 
032100 
032200 
032300 01 
032400 
032500 
032600 
032700 
032809 
032990 
033000 
033100 
033200 
033300 
033400 
0338090 Oo} 
033600 
0337900 
033800 
033900 
034000 
034100 
034200 
0343009 
034400 


Sw VsFVn as es s@ aR AWS OnF@HVDvoAst#ewaeKawowsTs®aBvetwawwvewswa Bt vet anwosen suns 


STUQORL2 eee FIST #2 


SEMeCREDIT*#DTL Netai] Data Set Data Base STU 
eX e*eas SF SB AFSTFSHFS FT SSKBFFTFAKHTTTeCVTTFZ OTH STAs eEnnewevvgnaness eae t 
STUNORL2ZeLIST, 
03 FILLER PIC X(50) VALUE 
"SEMESTER@KEY ,CUMePeCREDITS ,CUMeGPA,TOTLeCREDITeRAR", 
03 FILLER PTC X(50) VALUE 
" A} ; " 
STUOORL2*AREA, 
03 STUeSEMESTER@KEY PIC 9(03) COMP, 
03 STUsCUM@FeCRENITS PIC 9(02) COMP, 
03 STUseCUM@GPA PIC 9V999 COMP, 
03 STUeTOTLeCREDITeRARN PIC 9(04) COMP, 
HeCQesstesesuvesesAVPSvss SF STHSCSK STF VF SSK EOKGsn es wDeWwaXMHAeoawneuweaneeo a & 
STUQL202 ee= LIST #2 
REGeSTUDENT@DET Netail Pata Set Data Base STU 
PeeSCeTeSSDSSs NSF ane TAewaVaTenVssertarnwsoeasTs sat nenaaseae se wee tt 
STUOL2L2eLIST, 
03 FILLER | PIC X(50) VALUE 
MWHITMAN@eID,STUNENT@e LEVEL ,NAME,STUDENT=STATUS,PROJ]=", 
03 FILLER PIC X(50) VALUE 
"GRAD@MO,PROJ@eGRAD@YPR ,CLASS@RANK,CLASS#SIZE,UFDATE#", 
03 FIULER PTC X(59) VALUE 
"DATE, UPDATE@TIME} ", 
STUO2L2eAREA, 
03 STUeWHITMANeI/ PIC X(06), 
03 STUeSTUDENT@LEVEL PIc Xc€0O1L), 
03 FILLER FIC X (91), 
03 STUeNAME PIC X(30), 
03 STUSSTUDENT@STATUS PIC X(02), 
03 STUePROJ=GRADeNN PIC X(02), 
03 STUSPROJ@GRAD=YR PIC X(02), 
03 STUseCLASS@RANK PTC 9(03) COMP, 
03 STUeCLASS@SIZE PIC 9(93) COMP, 
03 STUSUPDATE*DATE PIC X(0B), 
03 STUSUPDATETIME PIC X(06), 


STUSREGeLOCK=DESCRIPTOR, 
03 STUPREGeLOCK-DESC#NAR PIC S9(04) COMP VALUE 1, 
03 STUPREG*LOCK=DESC#1, 
05 STUsREGeLOCKeLENGTH PIC S89(04) COMP VALUE 21, 
05 STUPREGELACKeDSET PIC X(16) VALUE 
"REG@STUDENTSDET:", | 
05 STUeREG@=LOCKelTEM PIC X(16) VALUE 
MWHITMAN@ID3 "i, 
05 STUeREG*LOCKeRELOP PIC X(902) VALUE "= ", 
O05 STUPREG=LOCKeVALUE PIC X(06) VALUE SPACES, 
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0585004 
058600+#* 
058700 
0588004 
058900 
059000* 


HeVsvag res eeus seas BUTUTGe cans FSSSUSSHABeBeeeuannsaanuess 
This routine establishes the IMAGE lists for the 
following data sets: WID=MASTER, REGeSTUCENT@DET, and 
SEMeCREDIT#DTL, The previous list option will then 
be used In all subsequent IMAGE calls, 


Hans sn Te STAnFTSOBV AHN BEeTsAToOKVFTaanseeenrsvesnannaanava td 


059100 POSI@®ESTABLISH=IMAGEoLISTS, 


059200 
059300 
059400 
059500 
059600 
059700 
059800 
059900 
060000 
060100 
060200 
060300 
060409 
060500 
060690 
060700 
060800 
060900 
061000 
061100 
061200 
061300 
061400 
061590 
961600 
061700 
061800 
061900 
062000 
062100 
062200 
062300 
062400 
062500 
062600 
062700 


CALL "DBGET" USING CDB@BASEeNAME 
CDBeWIDeMST 
IMAGE@=MODE? 
INAGE@STATUS 
CDBOOIL2eLIST 
CDBOOLL2=AREA 
IMAGE@DUMMY ePARAM, 
IF NOT IMAGE#OPeVALID 
MOVE "92598P9S5{1A" TO GFNeABNRT@BREAKOUT, 
GO TO P95i@FRROR@OUT, 
CALL "DBRGET" USING STU@BASEeNAME 
STUeSEMeCREDeDTL 
IMAGE=MODE? 
IMAGE@STATUS 
STUO008L2eLIST 
STUOOQOBL2#AREA 
IMAGE @DUMMY PARAM, 
IF NOT IMAGE «OPeVALID 
MOVE "92598P9S1B" TO GEN@eAKBORT@BREAKOUT, 
GO TO P95{*ERROR@OUT, 
CALL "DBGET" USING STU#BASEeNAME 
STUSREGe STUN eDTL 
IMAGE eMODE? 
IMAGE @STATUS 
STUOL2L2eLI18T 
STUQL2L2eAREA 
IMAGE eDUMMY @PARAM, 
IF NOT IMAGE#OPeVALID 
MOVE "92598P951C" TO GENeABORT*BREAKOUT, 
GO TO P9S51{eERRORSROUT, 
GO TO P951-EXIT, | 
PO951ie"ERROR@OQUT, 
PERFORM P645*IMAGEeSTANDARD*®ERROR THROUGH P645=EXIT, 
GO TO PO99#ABORT, 
POSLPEXIT, 
EXIT, 
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080500* FSC OM AOR SHSSSH STE HEHKEE ESTO SHTHRSTHSR THEN STEN UeNawnaew 


080600 This routine locks the STUDENT RECORDS Data Base, 


080700 eel etekdeedekel the tokeket ttt tt th ee 


080800 P250=LOCK=sTU, 





080900 CALL "DBLOCK" USING STUeBASEeNAME 

08109000 STUSREGeLOCK@=DESCRIPTOR 

081100 IMAGE eMODES 

081200 IMAGE@STATUS, 

081300 P250-EXIT, 

081400 EXIT, 

0815004 

0O81609% ahead tied leet dtek tek ttt eee 
081700 This routine unlocks the STUDENT RECORDS Data Base, 
081800% Fe PCa One Bes eee D ETAT TBE EAE MEE wEsanewesanewesant 
081900 P255*UNLOCKeSTU, 

082000 CALL "DBUNLOCK" USING STUeRASEeNAME 

082190 IMAGE eDUMMY ePARAPM 

082209 IMAGE @eM4ONE 4 

082300 IMAGF@STATUS, 

082400 P255"EXIT, 

082500 EXIT, 

082600 

0O82700+* FOC CORUM TTA SASH AMEE T SHEP O UOTE TEE eUeBenasenanmasenent 
082800 THiS routine updates the CrASS*RANK and the CLASS= 
082900 SIZE on the REGeSTUD*DTL, 

083000+# Fee meen w Bae BENS EBA E NOAH SEE ONE NODE ae E Ea wee mnonenwat 
083100 P270@UPDATEeSTUaDTL, 

083200 CALL "DBUPDATE" USING STUeBASE@NAME 

083300 STUsREGeSTUDEDTL 

083400 IMAGE eMONES 

083590 IMAGF STATUS 

083600 IMAGE @PREVIOQUS@LIST 

083700 STUOIQZL2eAREA, 

083800 P270-EXIT, 

083900 EXIT, 
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EMI OUGIRET 


Ima ker 


cad 


ee cee me cee ee 


207 ak 
SO TAL 
"30 ) fe 
9072 
SOTA 
SOTCoG 
SOUT 
3076 
SO VBE 
SOPEL 
4u1GA 
ICV HI 
S01 18 
307 00 
SQV TL 
YO. IH 
SPE 
pate i ted 
SOTLA 
OMA 
3OTMO 
SOME 
Ya yMI 
S01 TN 
IaiMo 
JOINS 
Soi MT 
SUT WIC 
SCN 
SOTWE 
3 (11H 
SOTA J 
307 HE 
0 4 fy 
IO0TH'y 
‘307 0H 
207 Ol 
JOTOR 
SOFA 
SORT 
307SL 
IOSD 
90177N 
301 TR 
SOVUT 
S074 
JO) YT 
9014 
Ct ld T 
‘St Ld 
SOT dd'y 


AVE, ev] 
vhalo todess 


Mec Pe MySh Ge 


- = So ee ery 


AL Ky 

rb krah{ yo 

RR ees ey 

hf PHA 

Meal TFORH Pa 
LER ao 
COHHECS TTOUT 
DISTRICT oF GOL UNE IYy 
DE La aRE 
PLS 75 e4 
BEUkMiEI8 

Haldia dy 

Ph 

TOrmHii 

TL dears 

THO Teh 

PAR SAS 
ores 

Laird atearhy: 

MAS Sci TT 
MARY LAHO 

MAT HE 
MICHIGAH 
MINNESOTA 
Miss ouik: J 
eee So. bee 
MON TARA 

HORTH CAROL Thr 
HOR TR DAK CT 
HEBER ASK EI 

HE HAMPEHLTRE 
HEld JERSEY 
HEW MERIC 

NE WADA 

HEld YORE 

MH TO 

RMRELAHOMA 
NREGOH 
PEHNSYLVYANTA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH Cakii TW 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEHNESSEE 
TEKAS 

LIT AH 

YIRGIHIA 
VYVERMOHT 
WASHING Tia 

WT SCOHSTN 
WEST VIRGIEIE 
LEY OU THIS 
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CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOI1WS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 


CCTOOIWS | 


CCTOO1WS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTQO01WS 
CCTOO1WS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOQOIWS 
CCTONIWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOO1LWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOOLWS 
CCTOO UWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOiWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOOIWS 
CCTOO1WS 
CCTOOILWS 
CCTOOIWS 


027299 N14 
NOVOCS 
NOL AC 
OOL200% 
OO01390% 
NOL 40% 
N01500 Q1 
001600 
001700 
OVL1800 Of 
001900 
NO200%0 
NO2100 
0N2209 
002300 
002490 O03 
002500 Of 
002609 AI 


N02700 O1 


NOQROO 
002900 
JNO03000 
903106 
NO320C 
003300 
003400 
003500 
003600 
003709 
NO3R00 
003900 
004000 
004100 
004204 
04309 
004400 
0045900 
094609 
004709 
004804 
004900 


O95000 


005109 
005200 
00539) 01 
005400 Of 
005500 Of 
005600 
NO5700 
027300 01 
027400 
127500 
927600 
027700 O1 
027800 
027909 
QO28000 


COT =DUIMIMY 


e 
03 


FILE FORMATS: 


COPY @CONTROLeRYTE 


Het om aw Owe wee we eo em Ole ee on we oe tt 


UT145KG]le="Common Codes Table file 


Cory CCTOOINS, 


PTC X(91), 





HOC OCTETS SHRTAD HONK DEORE aAmBae Deda wee mt 


CCT#BASIC@RECORD, 


O03 CCT#KEY 

03 CCT#VALUE 
CCT@FILE@TARLE, 

03 CCTeFILE=NUMBR 

03 CCTeFILE NAME 

N93 CCTeFILE «Len 

03 CCTeFILE@ACCESS 

03 CCTeFILE=PREVelP 
CCT#KEY@LENGTH PIC 
CCT@REC @LENGTH PIC 
CCT#KEYe LOCATION PIC 


HAPDWIREN ee LOOKUP mERRORS, 


02 CCTKSAMeGENFRALSERRIIR, 
93 FILER PIC X(34) VALUE 
"ERROR 891 = KSAM FILE SYSTEM ERROR", 
03 CCT eKSAMMERPORANR PIC 9(C4), 
03 FILLER FIC X(12) VALUF SPACES, 
O02 TERM*ACCESSeRRRUR, 
93 FILLER PIC X(€34) VALUE 
"Error 707 © Terminal Access Error are 
O03 ERROReCONDR @{ PIC #9(94), 
03 FILLER. PIC X(11) VALUE SPACES, 
2 FORMeFILE®FRPOR, 
03 FILLER PIC X(32) VALUE 
"Error 791 = ", 
03 FORMNeFILEeHMSG PIC X(14), 
03 FILLER PIC X(24) VALUE 
"Is not a form file ye 
2 FILE eFORMeRRREIR, 
03 FILLER PIC X(€28) VALUE 
"Error 7i2? « Forin File Error ", 
03 ERROR=CODE. =? PIC #9(04), 
Q3 FILLER PIC X¥(17) VALUE SPACES, 
92 CCT*#EMERGENCY, 
03 FILLER PIC X(32) VALUE 
"Error 924 © Error MSq not in CCTs 
03 FILLER PIC X(18) VALUE SPACES, 
CCT@ERROR|MSG PIC X(50), 
CCT@-MATCHeKEY PIC X(45) VALUE SPACES 
CCT@REDEFINE@KEYe{ REDEFINES CCTeMATCHeKEY, 
03 CCTWERROR&KEY PIC xX¢(08), 
03 FILLER PIC X(07), 
CCOTPREDEFINEs®KE Ye) REDEF INES CCT#NATCHeKEY, 
03 CCTeTABLE&KEY PTC 9(03), 
03 CCT#2=CHAR@KEY PIC X(02), 
03 FILLER PIC X(10), 
COT@REDEF INE eKE Yad REDEFINES CCT @=MATCHeKEY, 
03 FILLER PIC X(03), 4 
03 CCT e4eCHAR@KEY PIC X(04), - 
03 FILLER PIC X(08), 
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PIC X(158), 
PIC X(50), 


PIC 
PTC 
PTC 
PIC 
PIC 
§9(94) 
89004) 
§$9(94) 


§89(04) 
X¥(08) 
99 (94) 
5o99(04) 
S9(0O4) 
VALUE 
VALUE 
VALUE 


VALUE 0 USAGE CuMme, 
VALUE "UTL45KO1", 
VALUE © USAGE COMP, 
VALUE 2 USAGE COmpeP, 
VALUE © USAGE COMP, 
15 USAGE COMP, 
65 USAGE COMP, 

1 USAGE CONP, 














CCT105P2 
CCTLO5P2 
CCTLO5P2 
CCT1IO5P2 
CCTLO5P2 
CCTIO5P2 
CCTLIOSP2 
CCTL05P2 
CCT105P2 
CCT105P2 
CCT105P2 
CCT105P2 
CCT105P2 
CCT1O5P2 
CCT105P2 
Cet 105P2 
 TLOSP2 
CCT105P2 
CCTINSP2 





O46 800 tw wee wenmrvss ves cwatmsan es FD aNO TBO MCeNDTeBDreENMEeEewenwnteDseaeunnanwnenenaeseuee 


INFUT ROUTINES 


O4T OO C +e esercmamsn ane soatesraena wt enenerantawowe neato ouenaaetgquensauwasnanaasuaouwe 


N46900Fweenwewcenwansvos it 


Hw F®aotannaeetaagavnan 


9471 00% 

QO472004% Fes oases en ns BOeBUTUTGKTaAFaerawsBOE5BHaseeKBuenannawwewuzave tt 
9473098 This routine will look ur the necessary titles from 

O47 400% the followind Common Code Table: 983, 985, and 987, 
N475004 These titles will he uSed to prime the report headinas, 
Q47600% Fagen se 8 8 8 Oe & FF & © oF FT Oe UD OF Mm ay © wD oF xe WL OOF i OF Ce Oe DOr an te Ot ee ae OD me wt co ot oe oF eo oe 
047700 PIODOeREADSCCTeTITLES, 

047900 MOVE 983 TN CCTeTABLE@KEY, 

047960 MOVE "cGr TO CCT=2eCHAR@KEY, 

0428009 PERFORM P1LO5eCCTeINPUT THROUGH PIONSeFXIT, 

048100 IF GENeFRROReFOUND 

O42206 MOVE 0 TO GENeRRROR@FLAG, 

048300 MOVE SPACES TO CCT@VALUE, 

048400 MOVE CCTeVALUE TO F482<SYSTEM, 

94859 MOVE 985 TO CCT#TABLE KEY, 

048600 MOVE "64" TO CCT=2eCRAReKEY, 

948799 PERFORM PLOSeCCT#INPUT THROUGH PIOSekKXIT, 

O48 R800 IF GENeERRORSFOUND 

048909 MOVE 0 TO GEN@ERROR@ FLAG, 

049000 “NVE SPACES TO CCT#VALUR, 

J49400 MOVE CCTe#VALUE TO FA4RPeOFFICE, 

049200 MOVE 987 TO CCT#TABLESKEY, 

049390 MOVE "F482" TO CCT#4eCHAR@KEY, 

949409 PERFORM P41O5eCCTseIVPUT THROUGH PINSeEXIT, 

949500 IF GENe@ERROReFOUND 

049609 MOVE 0 TO GEN@ERRORe@FLAG, 

049700 MOVE SPACES TO CCTeVALUE, 

949800 MOVE CCOTe#VALUE TO F4R2PeTITLEeLITERAL, 

049900 PLOO®EXIT, 

N50000 EXIT, 

O50100 PLOSeDNURMY, COPY CCTINSP?2, 

NOLTO9NU# YoOssasoeQ OK THBSBTWTSKM STO EHTS KN Ee wD THacgssowwvnawawvenrwnoeuwwaeoee tt 
ONTLOO4# This routine will read the Common Code Table based 
0912004 on the key flelds defined during data flela edits, 
OOL3JO0% PaCQnseesT SF GsVTF®F HF ASSBTHO EST RO TESVMHTS SS SSeS Aesaace = a ww if 
094400 PIO5*CCTeINPUT, 

001500 MOVE ZERO TO GENeERROR@EFLAG, 

OOLENO CALL "CKREADBYKEY" USING CCTeFILE@ TABLE 

NOV 7O9O KSA‘ eFILE@STATUS 

ONVeOod COT eBASTC#RECORD 

0N1900 CCT @MATCHe@KEY 

902009 CCT #KEYe LOCATION 

092100 CCTeRECeLENGTH, 

002200 MOVE SPACES TO CCTeMATCHeKEY, 

002309 TF NOT KSAMsSUCCESSFULeCOPERATION 

002409 MOVE "232737" TO CCTeVALIF, 

002590 MOVE 1 TO GEMeERROR@FLAG, 

002600 GO TO P1OSeFXIT, 

0027090 PLOSe*EXIT, 

002800 EXIT, 
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MOMMGH COGE TABLE 3en 
Errear Codes 


PASTIC VALUE (Error Message) 


me OD com wD Fee RETR sme samp OED ED Gem ween tues eee ce ee as OE ee 


Error OOF - Must be Alphabetic 

Nniy alphabetic characters are allowed, 

Error O02 - Must be alphabetic or space fill 

Nnlyw alphabetic characters are allowed, as well as 
Spaces wta the right of the alpha data ONLY) 

Error O02 - Must be alphanumeric or space-frill 
Alphabetic, nmumeric, or epaces “including thas 
embedded in datadsre al loued-NO special characters 
Error O04 - Muet be nmumeric 

nly numeric characters are allowed. 

Error O05 - Must be numeric or zere-fill 

Numeric characters only, with the EXTEPLION of 
Spaces before andor after the data moniv, NOT 
embedded, These spaces sre converted ta zeros. 
Error 008 ~— Muet be numeric within range 


IT) 


nly a range of numeric walues are valid, See the 
User Guide For this farmat for further information 


Error 010 - Wa dates has been entered. 
ENTER has been pressed, but no data has been input. 
Error Of - Must be entered as SPDs a 


‘as 
Error 025 —- City must not be left blank 
© Table 319 


ros 


Error Q2f - 2i1p Prefix inwalid, see 

Error 022 - Mail Flag Invalia 

Error 923 —- State Code invalid, see Tables 901-903 
Error O22 - Telephone must be blank er numeric 

The anly valid combinations of blanks and numerics 


are af follows: bbh-bbhbh-bEbE 
beb-nanm-oanann 
AMAT AAMA- ONAN , 


Error 060 - Hame must not be left blank 
Error O61 - Surname must be followed by & comma 
Errar 062 - Hame must nat be changed 


The name is used as an InmmGe/zoan 
You MUST NOT change its walue whil 
other data on the esrcreen. 

Error W695 - Bats ahem must HOT be changed 

Error G62 - Action must HOT be changed 

Error OF 0 - Invalid ID 

Error OFS - Major Connector must HOT be blank 
Error O° 3 - Major Connector must be -, 3, or space 
Error USU) - Social Security Humber must be numeric 


earch item 
correcting 


mom 
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060400 P61S5SeDUMMY, COPY VFWE15SP2, 
W61SP2 0010004 


VEW615P2 0N0LLdNn* Pastas nav sss eRe ennenenwvusa ST eB eevwnaeBsanFZ ase anvassana t 
VEW615P2 aQ01200% This routine displays the CCT error message in the 
VEW6I5P2 001300 form name box aon the Whitman Standard View screen, 


PPNEW61L5P2 ON1 400% Pwr as SST GHOSTS T SATB HBS SUAeZee Re aenReRngnnanawaaaswae tt 


VEW61I5P2 0916900 P61I5SeDISPLAY@<ERROR, 





VEW615P2 001700 MOVE CCTeVALUE TO VIEW=MSGeBUFF, 

VEW61SP2 001890 MOVE VIEWeFERRORS ENHANCEMENT TO VIEWeMNSGeENHANCEMENT, 
VEW615P2 002000 DISPLAY VIEW=MESSAGEeRUFFER, 

VEW6LSP2 903000 PERFORM P322=VIFWeSHOWFORM THR P322"EXIT, 

VEW615P2 003190 P61IS*FXIT, 

VEW615P2 003200 EXIT, 


060500 P61L7°DUMMY, COPY VEW617P2, 
VEW617P2 001000% 


VEW617P2 ONI1N0# Fess sveaws eas wl KCNF ASST AASKRASHSSTSEOHF SM TSO BEB BaBaSnnanrnaeena a 4 


VFW617P2 O012004% This routine displays the form title in the form 
VEW617P2 001300 name box on fhe wehitman Standard View screen, 
VEW6I7P2 0014008 fe ROO REO N NEON ERE OREN ERO ee BON DNA E EEE EEE Eee eaee ent 
VEW6L17P2 001600 P617"RESET@ERROR, 

VEW6L7TP2 091700 MOVE FORMeTITLE TO VIEWeNSGeARUFF, 

VEW6L7P2 001800 MOVE VIEWeSTANDARD®ENHANCEMENT TO VIEWeMSGeENHANCEMENT, 
VEW6I17P2 002000 DISPLAY VIFWeMESSAGESBIFFER, 

VEW617P2 093100 PERFORM P322eVIFWeSHOWFOPHM THRU P322"eEXIT, 

VEW617P2 003200 P61L7@EXIT, 

VEW6L7P2 003300 EXIT, 

VEW625P2 NOLLO0# HPecvtawsvass eee ete sa V SZ TFBeEBen BZ esFennwrevranwaesanrennawsananvsek 
VEW62SP2 901200 This routine flags a particular field on the View/3000 
VEW625P2 001300% screen with an efror condition, If the CCTeERROR@#KEY 
VEW625P2 0014008 {8 not spaceS, a lookup is done to find the proper CCT 





gmNEW62Z5P2 0015004 error message and display it to the User’s screen, 
; VEW625P2 0016004 HRV ATTENDANTS STS SHEPARD TKRMHHSCSSADSneaeTennanweaeewen t 


VEW625P2 0018900 P625eVIEWeSECONDARYeERROR, 


VEW628P2 001900 MOVE e{ TO VIEWeLENERRMSG, 

VEN625P2 002000 CALL "VSETERROR" USING VIEWeCOM=@AREA 

VEW625P2 0921990 VIF WeFTELDeNUM 

VEW625P2 002200 VIEW =eDUMMY@PARAM 

VEW625P2 002300 VIF WeLENERRMSG, 

VEW625P2 002400 IF NOT VIEWeOPeVALID 

VEW625P2 002500 MOVE "925??P625A" TO GEN@ARORTeBREAKOUT, 
VEW625P2 002600 PERFORM PA58eVIEWeSTANDARDeERROR THRU P658eF XIT, 
VEW625P2 002700 GO TO PNQ9@ABURT, 

VEW625P2 002800 IF CCT#FRROR@®KEY EQUAL TO SPACES 

VEW625P2 002900 GO TO P625@EXIT, 

VEW625P2 003000 PERFORM P6@80eERROR@LOOKUP THRU P6B80"EXIT, 

VEW625P2 003100 PERFORM P615eDISPLAY#ERROR THRU P6OL5@EXIT, 

VEW625P2 003200 P625"@EXIT, 

VEW625P2 003300 EXIT, 

KSM680P2 0N1000% PeCeowe ns esea ss esas ness aS etasnnan Terr eevenaanenanaasanana tt 
KSM680P2 001100 This routine will look up the appropriate error 
KSM680P2 0012004 message on the CCT fille (UTI45K01) on request, 
KSM680P2 001300+% HoT ASOT OOS TERE MDT F SOUR TON ESHEETS EK emasewee st 
KSM680P2 001400 P680"ERRNRWLOOKUP, 

KSM680P2 001500 MOVE 0 TO GEN@#ERROR@FLAG, 

KSM680P2 001600 PERFORM P1O5@CCTeINPUT THROUGH PILOS@EXIT, 

KSM680P2 001700 IF GENeERROReFOUND 





COo/KSM6BO0P2 001800 MOVE CCTeEMERGENCY TO CCT*ERROR@MSG, 


KSM680P2 901900 GO TO P6RONEXIT, 

KSM680P2 002000 MOVE CCT#VALUE TO CCT#ERROR@MSG, 
KSM680P2 002190 P680-EXIT, 

KSM6B0P2 0902200 EXIT. 
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GENO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENQ22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO22W8 
GENO22WS§ 


GENO22WS | 


GENQ22WS 
GENOQ22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENQ22WS 
GENOQ22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENQ22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENQO22WS 
GENO22WS 
GENO2Q2WS 
GENQ22WS 


0268990 O1 
001009 
001100 
0012900+% 
001 300+ 
CQL1S00s 
001699 Of 
001700 
901800 
991900 
N02000 
9N2100 O1 
002200 
002309 
002400 
002500 
9902600 
902700 
002800 
002900 
903000 Of 
003100 
003200 
003300 


098900% 
096000 
096100#% 
096200 


CONSOLE ®COPYeDUMMY 


e 
03 COPY*eCONTROLSEBYTE 


Fovr sat SFT VFS H STB HFAVWaAAFTFSeEvK awa we FP anK Sanaa anndaanV*aenanaaenaeunun 


Standard ARORT Format Area 


PoVTVWRae TO AVIS BVZeVOBTesVSPVRAesVugGgnesBTZeZ Haw nunat*ennaewnanaugse ws 


GEN@ABORT*BREAKQUT, 


03 GEN@ABORT@ERROR 

03 GEN@eABORTeSECTION 

03 GEN=ABORT@=PARAGRAPH 

03 GENeABORTePOINT 
GEN*ABORTeMESSAGE, 

03 FILLER 

03 GEN*eABORTeSECTION 

03 FILLER 

03 GEN@ARORT@PARAGRAPH 

03 FILUER 

03 GEN@ABORTSPULNT 

03 FILUER 

03 GENeARORTeLITERAL 
GEN@ABORTeKEY, 

03 FILLER 

03) GEN@ABOPTeFRROReKEY 

03 FILLER 


Herts eas OKVGOCHVAGZFQOvEOABFAn NOt ens oTansQvsnaanraewsgenannneavaonama % 


This routine reads the “IDeMST based on the WID«VALUE 


from the STUDENT«<DTL, 
HeOWn Be ONZNART STRATHAM SF ZHTETA ZA SS SBSOARKHARAwaenBsunanwZaonsanen ans eae 


096300 PI30“READewID=MST, 


PIC 


PIC 
FIC 
PIC 
PIC 


PIC 
PIC 
PIC 
PIC 
PIC 
PIC 
PIC 
PIC 


PIC 
PIC 
PIC 


COPY GENO22WS, 


X(O1), 


X(03), 
X(02), 
X(04), 
X(01), 


X(09) VALUE 
X(02), 
X(CO1) VALUE 
X(04), 
ACO{) VALUE 
XCO1), 
X(02) VALUE 
X(59) VALUE 


A(03) VALUE 
X(03), 
X(09) VALUE 





"CKPOINT (' 
ae baer 
We it 


tle " 
tf e 


SPACES, 
"gan. 


"O1 " 





096400 MOVE STUeWHITMAN@ID OF STUO{2L2—AREA 

096500 TO CDBeWIDeVALUE, STUeWIDeVALUE, 

096600 PERFORM P165eGET@WIDeMST THROUGH PI6S5°EXIT, 
096700 IF IMAGE@RECORD@NOTeFOUND 

096800 MOVE 0 TQ COBeID@PREFIX, 

096900 GO TO P130“EXIT, 

097000 IF NOT IMAGE@#(P=VALID 

097190 MOVE "92548P130A" TO GENeARORTeBREAKOUT, 
097200 GO TO PL30eERROR*OUT, 

097300 GO TO P130°EXIT, 

097400 P130*ERRORSOUT, 

097500 PERFORM P645eINAGE@STANDARDS®ERROR THROUGH P645"EXIT, 
097600 GO TO PO99*ABORT, 

097700 Pi30°EXIT, 

097800 EXIT, 
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IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 
IMG648P2 
IMG645P2 


am IMG645P2 


IMG645P2 
IMG645P2 


KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 
KSM680P2 


CPU TIME = 


121400 


P645“DUMMY, COPY J!GH45P2, 


0010004 Fave se Heese eT SSFP TAT ERE BDANONEROKTI OHS BODKoNnanenans wat 
O01100% Standard INAGE/3000 ABORT routine 
001200# Hoesen set SCaT ESF eMa ZH Z BO EeaDeEweOt an aTABsT BED enDoBanmeunaaet 
001390 P64S“IMAGEwSTANDARD@ERROR, 
001400 MOVE CORR GEN@ARUPT@BREAKQUT TO GEN*ABORT=MESSAGE, 
001500 MOVE GEN@ARBORTSFRROR TO GENeARORT*SERROReGKEY, 
001600 MOVE GEN#ABORTeKEY TO CCT#ERROR@KEY, 
001700 PERFORM P680eERROR@=LONOKUP THROUGH P6802EXIT, 
001890 MOVE CCT°VALUE TO GEN@ABORTe LITERAL, 
01900 DISPLAY " X HU", 
002000 DISPLAY GENeABORTeMESSAGE, 
092100 MOVE SPACES TO IMAGE@ERROR#@MSG, 
002290 CALL "DBERROR" USING IMAGE@STATUS, 
002300 : IMAGE@ERROR@MSG, 
002400 IMAGE*LENERRBUF, 
002500 CALL "DBEXPLAIN" HISING IMAGE@STATUS, 
002600 MOVE IMAGE*ERROReMSG TO GENeABORTeLITERAL, 
002700 MOVE GEN*ABORT@MESSAGE TO GENeTELL©ABORTeMSG, 
002800 CALL "TELLABORT" USING GENeTELLeJOBeNAME 
002900 GEN@=TELLeUSER, 
003000 GENeTELLSDUMMY, 
003109 GENeTELL=DUMMY, 
003200 GEN@=TELLeABORT=MSG, 
003300 GO TO P6é45eEXIT, 
003400 P645EXIT, 
003590 EAGT 
121500 P6B808DUMMY, COPY KSM680P2, 
09010004 Pw svsIae ese HoTeas V7 ASDF OUTST FNBeoRV STU cw esBwenasanease new 
0011004 This routine will look up the appropriate error 
0012004 message on the CCT fille (UTI45K01) on request, 
0013008 PaO GF SSK SH SF ST HSSSSHSATSHTS SATS SSSHSSBRTTSMSTTZHRO Kaas wo 
001400 P&680#"ERROReLOOKUP, 
001500 MOVE 0 TO GENeERROR@FLAG, 
901600 PERFORM P1{OSeCCT=INPUT THROUGK PIOS=EXIT, 
001700 IF GEN@weERROR=FOUND 
901800 MOVE CCTeEMERGENCY TO CCT#ERROR&MSG, 
001900 GO TO P680-EXIT, 
002000 MOVE CCT#VALUE TO CCT#ERROR@MSG, 
002100 P680eEXIT, 
9902200 EXIT, 
1216900 POSS@END@SECTION@ONS, 
121700 EXIT, 
DATA AREA IS %006303 WORDS, 
0:01:06, WALL TIME = 0303335, 
END COBOL/3000 COMPILATION, NO ERRORS, NO WARNINGS, 
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aol228%5305802/51/81813:415:3593~-------------—~-~----~-- CKELSEY)----4530S---8 Regin ANOI6 (2.4) ADALS 

SOS FOU ROC S9 2/11/35 213:15: 556% ----------------------- CE COE yo nen eee eee ee ee SRE RIE PPT TECERE IES AHD016 A KOR T J OB B&2B752C85 
ROL E235 50S102/61/895(3:55: 268 --------------~----- + CKELSEY)----: S3US---CCRTAST LTRS TL IoKA SoC aT SAE ADULG AB OR T J Ok 8S¢nu3czz5 
BESSICSGSHOC/AUL/ OL EAS 1G : SOTA SSEGEOCREC ZENS Ea esse auoaAace 2S OQEEECKPOINT (PBIPAPIS—-A: ERROR BOL - KSAM FILE SYSTEM ERRORCOS2 
SEFSRISAGCSTIS/AS/GIGL3:16: O28 a latebeteiaietetatetehatetetetetatatatateteten CKELSEY)----453505---& Regin ADGL6 (2.4) ADOL6 
BO5976572058677411/616513:56:058----—-----~----~ ~~~ CKELSEYIJ----£5305---222CCSE2SR2RRCORaSESESS ADOI6b ABORT JOB 23522525898 
JHLTKHIEGSOSENS/IF/OASIS: Sh OuE ma ee ee ee CKELGEYI----4S350G---BSSR LSC COSSLZSLCSESczZCG ADOIG AG OR TJ OB ESESSTSRESE 
ASSES USOSSUC/AN/OLPLS LG OSESSUSECECSSSISESCTNZENGO SE CALS CLSSGEECKPOINT (98)P94S-A: ERROR SUL - KSAM FILE SYSTEM ERRORO0S2 
13:4474¢5306/22/LGG0FF 

BOSBRSSSSOSEOC/IL/01813:16:598----------------~-+----- CKELSEY)----#S30S---8 Begin ADOL6 (2.4) ADOIL6 

T2:17/%25S398/2°7/LOGON FOR; GALPIN,MANAGER.WCCS,PUBK ON LDEV #23 

Bees eel sCSEIC/ (L/G1513:20;048-------------------~~-~- CKELSEY~---#S30S---8 End ADOL6 €2.4)> ADOL5 


13:20/715/STANDARD FORMS ON LDEVS6& 

13:26/%#5280/45/LOGOFF 

WAS: 20/1S/SPLO/1S 45300; F9S9WIDE ON LDEVSS (Y/N)? 
43:20:47802/11/8182-----~-----~~~--~~------~-- ~~ #S300--~--- & 
£3:20/745209/4S/LOGON FOR: CH,PAINE.WCCS,P4 ON LDEV #46 

OK 

REPLY 15,Y 


43:21/8S308/29/LOCOFF 


wo 

© 
I 
5 





ww mm ele 


—— etm OO . 





TSP OSS LOU STS S027 0 LSS <4? 206 Se Se eee et CPOLZIN)---=-: ?S$100---8 
i3:47/23192/33/LGGUFF 

Cc 

DOV/CL = DFAiD JOKNUM FNAME STATE FRM SPACE RANK PRI #C 

COMLP #0206 $332 $STDLIST OPENED 1024 8 4 

COMLP 20244 8594 FO9S7WIDE OPENED 1024 8 4 

COMLP #0125 4538 FZ60SPCL READY F 8 Di 4 

COMLP $9242 8594 222SPCL OPENED F £024 Di 4 


4 FILES (DISPLAYED): 
ACTIVE 
READY; INCLUDING {§ SPOOFLES, £4 DEFERRED 
OPenED; INCLUDING 3 SPOOFLES 
LUCKLEDO; INCLUDING 0 SPOOFLES 
4 SPOGFLES: 3080 SECTORS 
OUTFENTE = & 
OUNTFENCE = 10 FOR LDEV 24 


CUHK oO 


Jee e280 768 0S/02/0101 3423 4k anes eee eke CCOMFGRABR)--2594----~-g 
Ee Set UT 4205702701915 257090 h eS a a eo CCOMFORAIK)--#594--~-3g 
13:23/1S/STANDARD FGRAS ON LDEVSS 
§73¥5£S94503/02/81813:23;253--------~-~~~----_ CCOMF ORAB)-~#S94----8 
PLII23/AS/SPRE/IS 4594; FRE9WIDE ON LDEVE& (Y/N) 
EE*S5$S74003/02/01313:23:403---------- CCOMFORAH)--4594----8 
Pi C4/7#S103/33/LOGON FOR: DIETZ,MGR.CONTACT,G3X ON LDEV £45 
AS:ES/4O/MISSING USER FOR “NATH.CLASS, " ON LDEV "So" 

Ox 

REPLY 45,y 

ES2554S100"03/02/01813: 26:093~------------~----=-~-__ CPOLZIN)----#S100---3 


13:26/%I36/40/LOGON FOR: MLiO7CPL,KELSEY.WCCS,K4 ON LDEV £140 
13:25/35100/30/LOGOFF 

13:27/%¢S104/31/LOGON FOR: CL408,NOEL.WCCS,N2 ON LDEV #23 
45:28/$J36/40/LOGOFF 

13: 22/¢S10S/43/LOGON FOR: RICHMOND ,ECON39.CLASS,ECONZ9 ON LDEY $27 
13:32/%337/29/LOGON FOR; CL408CPL, NOEL. WCCS,Ne2 ON LDEV #10 


Co 
© 
' 
> 
—! 


Begin AL70S (1.0) 


End ADi10 (2,2) 


Begin ADL0S (2,0) 


End ML70S (1.0) 


-ML705 


ADi0S 


ML705 


#0241 
$0242 





STD WIDE 


B55 cA 


WHITE 


PAGE 0001 





HE wWLETT*ePACKARD 32213C,02,95 COBOL/3000 “SEO, MAR 11, 1981, 
NO1LO00OSCONTROL USLINIT, SOURCE 
OOLICOSTITLE >> Senior Rank in Class Update << "& 


OOL2008" 

001300 IDENTIFICATION DIVISION, 
001400 PROGRAN@ID, 

001500 DATE*WRITTEN, 

001600 INSTALLATION, 

001700 SECURITY, 


CG228 <1,2>" 


"CG228 <1,2>", 
JUNE, 1979, 
WHITMAN COLLEGE, 
CONFIDENTIAL, 





O01 8004 

NO91900% % eave anes sa D EMO PRATER Ew SE EDT ODER ESTAS BET ean nenaneatt 
OO020004% >> NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT << | 
NOO210C04# Rese wn esser ana r ee eB Tete wea BABE en wanna nanan necea & 
0022004 | CG228 is Whitman College Proprietary software | 
002300% HSERSSURS ST SRM SS SM SSS RRB THs B ese eS Ses sess tr sets sss 
002400% | Programming | Systems Analysis | Systems Design | 
0025008 Peewee Pesos ees eae cana Beene EBB esavaensaneweeenwannawe & 
0026004 | Delores Payne | Delores Payne | Wayne Holt { 
ON2TOO# Hewes en eswaTe asta E SORT ea TEE eee Desa Eee eee t 
OO2ZRONs 

0902900 toe se eure nta western e nF erase wea TB enwaaE mae aeunacneuna sk 
N030004 SUMMARY: CG228 ranks araduating seniors by cumulative 
NON3190% GPA, and updates the Reaistrar Student Detaj} 
OO3200+% with their rank and class size when an update 
003300 run is requested, Only seniors that satisfy 
0034004 the following criteria will be ranked: 
003500 | 

0036904 * STUePSTUDENTeLEVEL of 9, 

0037004 + STUSSTUDEMNT@STATUS of B3, B4, BS, B6, 
OO3R00+ | BR, C2, or C3, 
0039004 * PROJeGRAD-DATE of PARAM@WINTEReDATE, 
004000% PARAMsSPRINGeDATE, 
0041904 PARAMeFALLeDATE, 
0042006 

0904300 A standard narrow report, F482, is produced 
N044N08 of thoSe seniors meeting the above eriteria 
004500 and {ts sorted hy descending cumulative. GPA, 
004600 

0047004 (1) File DeScriptionsy} 

004800# CG228S816 Parameters for CG228 

0049004 UTL45K01 Common Code Table 

00500048 COMMON Data Base Common 

N051 O00 STU Student Records Data Rase 

OOS 2004 F482NARND Report Print File 

O95 300% 

0054004 (2) Subroutine cal]§3 

005500 UT8417 Obtains JOB/USER Name 

005600+* 

0O9O5 7008 Feces us@oee want an eK en aes ZT eM anwoe TUB OUN TSAO nonnawenes 
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005900 F¥aeVQe aT OVevResesFaeQueaTsTeFnnveweFeVwouewsnsacar Vreaanvwvanne sn 


0N6000+#* Compilation Instructions; 





006100#* 

0062004 sFILE PyDEVSCOMLP 

006300+# gFILE COPYLIBSCOBOLIB,PUB,WCCS 

006400 sCOBOL CG228C, SOURCE, ,IRIS,,+*P 

006500 :PREP SOLDPASS,CG228, REGSTRAR,ADMIN sMAXDATAS8000 
006600 

006700* FSBO TNS SS eOK TH FTA SND STEN TA THE SKNSRTETO WF BF Ten nessa wawm t 
006800+# 

006900% {ween wetw neo TFT SHOT ERT AF een wTTZeONwonneennawseusuawsewues 
007000 DATE REV BY MAINTENANCE LOG 

007100 6/29/79 <1,0> DRP Primary Installation of Software, 
007200 

007300+# 6/09/80 <1,1> DRP Added statuses BS and C3 to the list 
007400 of valid senior student status codes, 
007590 

0076004 6/12/80 <1,2> DRP Brought yup to proaramming Standards 
0077004 established May 30, 1980, 


007800 Pew eBFBSZSSHTSHBHFSHTSSHTMFHARK TE SASH SSeKw Hansa tnaenaswavuse ¥ 
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OO B00 0 sem mee sun wevecunanunvnestueceaet an swaet eee e FZ aoraenevsanatasenasmeanvesunsan t 


NO81L 00 tanmmmncaweseccaecvanet SYNOPSIS OF PROGRAM LOGIC $$ en O% ee Oe ap wwe me me ap mt ae ee oo oe we oe 


O08 200 twaeweaemmnwemavaeneeetaas renee etatacen asa anwaaeaettpesowenuaaewaasone % 


QO8 3008 
N08 400" 
0088500 
008600* 
OORTO00# 
O008R00#* 
008900% 
009000 
009100* 
NO9Z00# 
009300* 
009400 
009500 
0996004 
009700 
009800 
0099004 
010000 
01010048 
010200 
010300 
010409 
010500 
010600 
010700 
N10800% 
NL090Q% 
011000+# 
014100 
011200 
011300 
911400 
N911500+4 
011600* 
0114700 
OL1sod*# 
O11900+% 
012000* 
O12100+% 
012200 
012300 
012400 
012500 
012600 
0127004 
012800 
0129004 
0130004 
O13100* 
013200% 
0133004 
0134004 
013500 
013600 


LOGIC DESCRIPTION} 


I, 


Il, 


MAINLINE SECTION, 


As 
Ba 


I, 
Je 


Ke 


iF r) 


Displays the program number and reviston level, 
Performs all file opens and initial reads: 

1, Parameter file, 

2, CCT KSA™M file, 

3, IMAGE files, 

4, Report files, 

Performs the TELLeSTART routine, 

Performs the LEGEND SECTION whieh produces a front 
page legend on the report tdentifying the parameters 
chosen hy the User, 

Performs the SORT#LOGIC SECTION, 

Sorts the students by descending CIIM@GPA, 

Performs the REPORT=LOGIC SECTION, 

Performs file closes; 

1, CCT KSAM files, 

2. Parameter file, 

3, Report files, 

4, IMAGE files, 

Print a last paqe mesSaqe on the report, CG228/' 4382, 
Perform the TELL=FORM routine which posts a forms 
message to the system console for a STD NAQROW RPT, 
Performs the TELLeSTOP routine, 

Stops the program, 


SORT@LOGIC SECTION, 


A. 


Serially reads the Registrar Student Detall on the 
STU Data Base (REGeSTUDENT@®DET), 
i. ChecksS for valid senfor STUeSTUDENT*LEVEL (9 only) 
and STU@STUDENT*STATUS (B3eB6,88,C2, and C3), 
2, Checks for acceptable Projected Graduation Dates 
input by the USer in the paramater interface! 
a, WINTER@=DATE # December graduates, 
he SPRING#DATE « Spring araduates, 
c, FALLeDATE ~ Fall graduates, 
3, If the student does NOT satisfy the above criteria, 
another REGeSTUDENTeDET wil] be read (return to A), 
Perform a calculated read on tne WID@=MST on the COMMON 
Data Base tao obtain the INeFREFIX for the WHITMANe-ID, 
Perform a backwards chained read on the SEM@#CREPIT#DTL 
on the STU Data Base to obtain the record matching the 
input academic term (contains the lastest grade data), 
If the student does not nave the correct SEMeCREDIT*DTL, 
an error is flaqaed and another student record jis read 
(return to A), 
The student has passed al) edits so the necessary data 
is now moved to the SORT#REC, and the record is released 
to the COBOL SORT, 
Repeat steps A through F until all students are read, 
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018700 
018800 
018900 
019000 
919100 
019200 
019300 
019400 
019500 
019600 
019700 
9198090 


ENVIRONMENT DIVISION, 
CONFIGURATION SECTION, 
SOURCE *COMPUTER, Hp =3000, 
OBJECT@COMPUTER, HP=3000, 
SPECIAL*NAMES, 
TOP IS TOPeOF*PAGE, 
CONSOLE IS MASTER*CO"SOLE, 
INPUT*OUTPUT SECTION, 
FILE*CONTROL, 
SELECT PRINT®FILE ASSIGN TO "F4R2NARQ0,UR,,CONLP(CCTL)", 
SELECT PARAM@FILE ASSIGN TO "CG228S16", 
SELECT SORT®FILE ASSIGN TO "SORTFILE,DA", 
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GENO2Z1WS 
GENO21WS 
GENO2IWS 
GENO21WS 
GENO21WS 
GENO2Z1IWS 


GENO21WS | 


GENO21WS 
GENO21IWS 
GENO2iWS 
GENO21WS 
GENO2Z1LWS 
GENO2LWS 
GENOQ2IWS 
GENO2IWS 
GENO2Z1IWS 
GENQ21WS 
GENOQ2{iWS 
GENO2{LWS 
GENO2iWS 
GENO21WS 
GENO21WS 
GENO21WS 
GENO2{1WS 
GENO2Z{WS 
GENO21WS 
GENO21WS 
GENQ21iWS 
GENO21WS 
GENO?1WS 
GENO2IWS 
GENO21WS 


024300 WORKING#STORAGE SECTION, 


024400 QO! 
001009 
001109 
QOOL200+4 
HOT IN00# 
NO1L490% 
OO1500% 
001600 Of 
001700 
001890 O1 
001900 
OO2090 O1 
002190 Of 
002209 
902300 
0024690 
N92500 OL 
002609 
002709 
002800 
002909 
003000 
AO3Z1O0 
003200 
003390 Of 
003400 
003500 
0036090 
903700 
ADIECO 
003900 
004000 
N04100 
024500 Ol 
024600 Oi 
024700 
024800 
024900 O1 
925000 
O25100% 
025209 
N25 300+ 
925400 O1 
025509 Of 
025600 Of 
025700 
925800 O1 
028900 O1 
926000 
026100 
026200 
026300 
0264900 O! 
026500 
026690 


GEN @COPY=DUMMY 


03 COPYCONTROL@RYTE 


H$aeeocvaea et awesaS een TKSeBZanrans ae BOSH BTAFeuanneanBeansnagnwvaeseea ¥ 


General ConStants and Variables 


COPY GENOQ2IAS, 





PIC X(01), 


Console Comnunication and Message Parameters 


FweVQees ase eaves unVsweTUrgqruarZ ane sUBABBNSBananszaMunanwunemwa % 


GENeE RROReFLAG 


88 


GEN ef RROR@e FOUND 


GENe@EDIT#FLAG 


88 


GEN@eLENGTH 
GEN@RUN@TIME, 


03 
03 
03 


GENe RUN Re HOUR 
GENeRUNeMIN 
GENe@RUe@SEC 


GEN@IJOR@SESSTON@e INFORMATION, 


03 


GEN@CONSOLE#TELL*INFORMATION, 


03 GENeTELLeJOBeNAME 

03 GENeTELLSEUSER 

03 GENeTFLLePROGRAM 

03 GENeTELLeOUTPUT NBR 

03 GEN@eTELL=@FORMeNAME 

03 GENeTELLeFORMeMESSAGE 

03 GENeTELLSDUMMY 

93 GENsTELLeARORTeMSG 
GEN@SORTSCOUNT | 


GEN@e JNK @=SESSITONeNBR 
GEN we JOR eVUMBREReHYPH 
GENeJNSeNTMREReRLANK 
GENe JOB EN ANE 

GENwe JOB STSEReNANE 


GENe JOR eCOUBINED e NAME 


GENaeJOR ae LDEV 


GENeWORKeWID, 

03 GENeWORKeWIN@e PREFIX 
03 GENewORKeWIDeSUFFIX 
GENeFIRSTseTIME@FLAG 


88 


GEN@FIRSTelT IME 


PIC 9°01) VALUE O, 
VALUE 1, 

PIC 9(€01) VALUE Oa, 
VALUE oO, 

PTC S89(04) COMmp, 


PIC 9(02), 
PIC 9(02), 
PIC 9(02), 


PIC X(06), 
PIC X(06), 
PIC X(06), 
PIC X(08), 
PIC X(08), 
PIC X(15), 
PIC $9(04) COMP SYHC, 


PIC X(06), 
PIC X(08), 
PIC: X(12). 
PIC xX(8), 
PTC X(04), 
PIC x14), 
PIC X(02), 
PIC X(70), 
PIC 9(03) VALUE 0, 





PIC 9(03), 

PIC X(06), 

PIC 9(02) VALUE a, 
VALUE 0, 


SEs swan Ont GOaTOTUNTHFTaXaSBwsSTaesssanTaanaunuenawnaquauaan tt 


Hold Area 


Powe easS FAST STS eM BTSSTHANHAS SHE TADFT AVN H KNOTT eseBevraunuaeweaa na it 
HOLD@NEWeRANK 
HOLD@SAME@#RANK 
HOLD#STUDENTeLEVEL 


88 


HOLD eVALIN@SENTIOReLEVEL 


HOLDeCUM*GPA 
HOLDeSTUDENTe#STATUS 


88 


HOLDeVALIN@SENTIOReSTATUS 


HOLDePROJe@DATE, 
03 HOLD=PROJelMN 
03 HOLDePROJ-YR 
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PIC 9(03) VALUE 6, 
PIC 9(03) VALUE 0, 
PIC X(01), 
VALUE "9", 
PIC 9V999 COMP, 
PIC X(02), 
VALUE "83" "Ba" 





WAS tt "BE" 
"Ba" "CQ" 
a Ge ea 
PIC X(02), ; 
PIC X(02), 











042900 PROCEDURE DIVISION, 
PPPPA PPD PP ees avevassvacecweawumeamowal Cc eeee ccc 


043000* 
043100 

0432004 
043300 
043400% 
0435004 
043600+* 
043700# 
043800 
043900 
044000# 


MAINLINE SECTION 98, 


PP PIPPI > DD www nsw awnesommewuswumewawael CC CCK KCL 


#eveweqnawevasecnt ae nae wees ePasesseeae Tene nana t 
SUMMARY: This Section of code is designed to be 
the Main Driver for all program logic modules, It 
contains all major file I/0 overhead and general 
nousekeeping routines, and is the Primary module, 


Pateveaus va e senna Zea OCTANE SEBO EHEC emane ew tf 


044100 POLS@INITIALIZE, 


044200 
044390 
044409 
044500 
044600 
044700 
044800 
044909 
045000 
045100 
045200 
045390 
045400 
045500 
045600 
045700 
045800 
045900 
046000 
046100 
046200 
046309 
046400 
046800 


DISPLAY 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 


PERFORM 


"CG228 <1,2>", 

P9OLZ*OPEN@|PARAMeFILE THROUGH P9L2@EXIT, 
PL31°READ@PARAM*=FILE THROUGH Pi31eFXIT, 

POLS *OPEN@KSAM@FILES THROUGH P915@FXIT, 
PLOO*READSCCT@TITLES THROUGH P1OOEFXIT, 
P975*0PEN@IMAGE@BASES THROUGH P9TS5S*EXIT, 
POSLeESTABLISH#=IMAGE*#LISTS THROUGH POSL*EXIT, 
POL T*OPENeREPORT THROUGH P9OL7"EXIT, 
P995eTELLeSTART THROUGH P9SSEXIT, 


POLSmMAINLINE, 


POJO*LEGEND@®DRIVER THROUGH POOD@END@SECTION@25, 


SORT SORT#FILE 


ON 


PO9Q0eSTOP, 


PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 
PERFORM 


DESCENDING KEY SORTeCUM*=GPA, 
INPUT PROCEDURE IS SORT*LOGIC 
OUTPUT PROCEDURE IS REPORT#=LOGIC, 


P9O25@CLOSE@KSAM@FILES THROUGH P925@EXIT, 
P965“CLOSE@PARAM@FILE THROUGK P965eEXIT, 
P969@CLOSFeREPORTeFILE THROUGH POB9mEXIT, 
P985eCLOSE@CDB THROUGH POBSREXIT, 
P996eTELL=STOP THROUGH POOGWMEXIT, 


STOP RUN, 


POOOABORT, 
"ABORTRUN", 


CALL 
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075300 
075400 
075500 
0756004 
075700 
075800 
0759004 
076000 
0761004 
076200% 
076390 
076400 
076500 
076600 
076700 
076800 
076900 
077000 
077100 
077200 
077300 
077400 
077500 
977600 
077700 
077800 
077900 
078000 
078100 
078209 
078300 
078400 
078500 
078600 
078790 
078800 
078900 
079000 
079100 
079200 
079300 
079400 
079500 
079600 
079709 
079800 
079900 
080009 
080100 
NBO200 
080300 


SQ eaenwrmaeasnsauenaeavsaant estate t* es ete waBtuvaswneFaXxvewaanunwtatnwrwenweunenanwawuwnaua t 


evens wewenwsenaen} OUTPUT ROUTINES tomo womnacat 
Sas wear SS TTaeTes Gat eF vet en TOCasnew ster ez Enantaftwueeounwaqecawa aa ww tt 
Pw VVwevnwTswwnaes FFT HAST 2TH OVaAKZeuvuseaanBasHwewwsuwevwawntuanawans © w a 
This routine will] update the STU Data Base with the 
rank in class for seniors and the Size for that class, 
The data will be put on the REGeSTUD-DTL only tor a 
live run, Otherwise thiS paragraph will be omitted, 
FHeVTNVWesS SF SHO Fa2ntTaeGe Hua Fa sWVaKBaFaev ts aanantwonnagenesae w i 
P220@UPDATE@RECORD, 
MOVE SORTeWIN TO GENeWORKeWID, 
MOVE GENeWORK ew ID@SUPEIX TO STUMWIN VALUE, 
MOVE SORTe®WID TO STUeWIDeVALUE, 
P2208DBLOCK, 
PERFORM P250eLOCKeSTU THROUGH P2508EXIT, 
IF NOT IMAGEsQPeVALID 
MOVE "9255S6P220A" TO GEReARORT#BREAKOUT, 
GO TO P220#ERROReNUT, 
P220@DBFIND, 


PERFORM P160eFIND=STUeDTL THROUGH PL6O-EXIT, 
If IMAGEeWORD5e6@ FQUAL TO Q 
GN TO P220-EXIT, 
IF WOT IMAGE=OPeVALTID 
MOVE "92556P220B" TO GENeARORT*BREAKQOUT, 
GO TO P220#ERROR=OUT, 
P220eDBGET, 
PERFORM PLI65eREADeSTUSDTL THROUGH PI65@EXIT, 
IF [MAGE@END@OF @CHAIN 
GO TO P220-EXIT, 
IF NOT IMAGE @NPeVALID 
MOVE "92556P220C" TO GEN@#ARORT@#BREAKOUT, 
GQ TO P220"ERROR=OUT, 
P22N*DBUPDATE, 
MOVE HOLD@NEWeRANK TO STUeCLASS@RANK OF STUOI2L2"AREA, 
MOVE GEN@#SORT#COUNT TO STUSCLASS#SIZE OF STUOL2L2eAREA, 
PERFORM P270eUPDATE@STUeDTL THROUGH P270eEXIT, 
IF NOT IMAGE#OPeVALID 
MOVE "92556P220D" TO GEN#eARORT#BREAKOUT, 
GO TO P220"ERROPR@ODUT, 
P220"DBUNLOCK, 
PERFORM P255eUNLOCK=STU THROUGH P255eEXIT, 
IF NOT IMAGE*OPeVALID 
MOVE "92556P220E" TO GENweARORT@#RREAKOUT, 
GO TO P220"°ERROReOUT, 
GO TO P220eEXIT, 
P22NeERRORSOUT, 


PERFORM P645eLNAGE@STANDARD ERROR THROUGH P@45e°RXIT, 
GO TO PO9S9#=ABORT, 

P220°EXIT, 
EXIT, 
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ARCHIVE RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


By George McCauley 


Grumman Aerospace, Research Dept. 


ABSTRACT 


Archive retrieval system provides a disc space management system that 

is user oriented and convenient for the SM. Files are periodically purged 
on a least used basis and a library perasal and retrieval system is 
established. User has created in his behalf a stream job that restores 
his files for him. AM can restore across groups and SM can restore 
across groups and accounts. Handles awkward syntax problems for user 


and produces listings of backed up files as well as parged files. 
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A Database Structure Test and Repair Facility 


Databases may be corrupted in many ways. However, the most 
common way for a database to become corrupted is for a System 
Failure to occur during a DBPUT or a DBDELETE. IMAGE does not 
cause system failures by itself. The operating system will 
interrupt the execution of an IMAGE intrinsic for other processes 
(usually system processes). During the interruption, the 
operating system can encounter a situation from which it cannot 
recover. The result of course, is a system failure. There is a 
possibility that DBPUT or DBDELETE was doing internal pointer 
manipulation. If internal pointers were being changed, you have 
a physically corrupted database. 

There is no current way to tell if the internal pointers 
were being changed at the time of the system failure. When the 
machine is restarted, the database is in an unknown state. The 
user has only a few choices available: 

A) Just continue running and hope that there was no 
damage to the internal pointers, or 
B) Use a program from the contributed library like 
DBCHECK (or DBGROOM, etc.) to try and find any 
problems, or 
C) Do a DBUNLOAD followed by a DBLOAD. 
Today, databases are being built larger and larger to meet 


the increasing demands of data processing. DBUNLOAD and DBLOAD 
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are not reasonable solutions unless the database is damaged 
beyond the "Point of No Return". This "Point of No Return" has 
been a gray area for sometime. This new tool (or utility) called 
DBTEST, will attempt to address this gray area and help to define 
its boundaries by recommending DBUNLOAD/DBLOAD only if the 
problems are severe enough to warrant this action. 

DBTEST was designed to examine the internal structures of 
the database and if necessary, to repair any damage found. 
Database down time will be significantly reduced by not having to 
unload and then reload the database. The user does not need to 
know anything about IMAGE internals, how chains work or any of 
the internal pointers. The user needs only the schema of the 
database and some working knowledge of their applications. The 
user interface was made simple and there are helping routines 
throughout the program to explain situations and aid the user in 
making decisions. If internal damage is found, the user does not 
have to allow the program to repair the database. The user has 
the final word and the program will not modify any internal 
structures unless the ok has been obtained from the user. 

IMAGE uses a simple data structure called a Doubly Linked 
List for building chains in DETAIL data sets and Synonym Chains 
in MASTER data sets. Synonym chains are formed in MASTER data 
sets when different key values hash to the same location. During 
the addition or deletion of data records, the doubly linked lists 


are modified to reflect the operation performed on the data. A 
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damaged database is the result of the modifications not being 
completed on the doubly linked lists. This is true for MASTER 
data sets as well as DETAIL data sets. DBTEST operates in 
maintenance mode like the other utility programs and it uses’. the 
IMAGE intrinsics along with privileged mode to examine and repair 
the internal chains. 

DBTEST’s internal pointer checking is simple and _ straight 
forward. For example, when you request to check a detail data 
set, DBTEST will examine two (2) things: 

First, DBTEST will scan what is called the free record list. 
This list is a singly linked list of records that were deleted 
from the detail data set using DBDELETE. This free record list 
is the garbage collection mechanism that IMAGE uses during a call 
to DBPUT. The bit map is tested and the record itself is checked 
to be sure that it truly is a free record. Any necessary repairs 
to this list are attempted without user intervention. If a 
record is found that does not look like a free record, it will be 
displayed to the user with an appropriate message so that the 
user may recover any data in the record by examining the 
appropriate search items. This record will be delinked from the 
free chain list (so DBPUT will not use this record). If the free 
chain list cannot be repaired, an appropriate message will be 
displayed and the user will be given some alternatives based on 


the severity of the problem encountered. 
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Secondly, DBTEST will then ask the user to input the search 
item name and its value (also called the argument). DBINFO is 
then called to find out if the search item is valid. Assuming it 
is vaild, DBFIND will verify the argument and return the first 
and last record number in the chain along with the number of 
entries in the chain. DBTEST will then find out which master set 
and internal path is associated with that search item through a 
series of calls to DBINFO. (The record in the master set is 
obtained with DBGET to verify the internal pointers and the 
record number is kept for later access if necessary.) Using calls 
to DBGET, the chain is examined by making sure that the current 
record points back to the previous record that was examined. 
This process is continued until the end of the chain is reached 
or until a hole is found. (A hole is nothing more than a pointer 
to an invalid record.) While the links are being examined, a 
counter is incremented to compare against the master’s entry 
count. The bit map is tested and the key is compared against the 
users Input to make sure that a record with a different key value 
has not been linked into this chain. If a hole is found, DBTEST 
will then start from the bottom of the chain making the same 
checks above to insure consistency. The chain will be examined 
until another hole is found or the last record is reached while 
going forward. (In this case, the user will be told what has 
happened and will be asked if the chain should be repaired.) The 


counter will be compared against the masters record of the number 
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of entries and if they do not match, the user will be asked if 
this should be repaired also. If there was a hole, the user will 
be told how many entries were lost/gained based on the master’s 
record of the number of entries in the chain. 

When a MASTER data set is to be examined, DBTEST needs only 
to access that data sete. The doubly linked lists are used only 
for synonym chain construction as described earlier. The master 
data set is then read serially until a record is found that 
qualifies as a potential primary entry. The count, beginning and 
end of the synonym chain are remembered and the synonym chain is 
then checked for consistency. (This examination includes bit map 
checking, a running count of the entries and backward/forward 
pointer checking.) If there are any holes, the user will be told 
of the problem and DBTEST will automatically start from the end 
of the synonym chain making all consistency checks as described 
above until another hole is found or the last record going 
forward is reached. Then the user will be asked to allow DBTEST 
to repair any damage after an explanation has been given. 
DBTEST’s synonym count is then compared to the primary’s count of 
synonyms. The result of this comparision will be displayed to 
the user. 

These descriptions are the methods used in verification of 
DETAIL chains and MASTER synonym chains in IMAGE databases by 
DBTEST. The checking is simple and the resultant patches are 


seen to be both useful and powerful. DBTEST was originally 
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designed to examine internal chain structures and provide useful 
reports for further investigation. When it found internal 
problems, it was simple to implement code to fix the broken 
chains. This is how DBTEST evolved into a repair facility. With 
minor knowledge of IMAGE and a database schema, the user has a 
powerful tool which will help repair the database with minimum 
down time. This down time will of course be dependent on _ the 
size of the database and the extent of the user’s knowledge of 
the applications. 

There are some slides which show the useage of ODBTEST and 
its user interface. All error conditions are not presented here 
but we feel that a reasonable amount are present to provide the 
user with a good idea how this tool may be used to help them 


should the situation ever arise. 
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THIS IS 


DbIiBotL 


A.03.00 MON, APR. 27, 1981, 1:00 PM 


DATABASE STRUCTURE (CHECK/REPAIR) TOOL 





OL - LL-d 


HELP(H) OR WHICH BASE OR 'CR' ? MFG 


APPEARS TO BE OK. 
DATA BASE re WAS BEING ERASED. 
WAS BEING MODIFIED WITH 
OUTPUT DEFERRED ! 


OUTPUT TO TERMINAL (Y/N) ? Y 


HELP(H) OR LOOK(L) OR 'CR'? L 


HELP(H) OR WHICH DATA SET OR 'CR' ? SUP 
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EXAMINATION OF DETAIL DATA SETS 


HELP(H) OR SERIAL(S) OR CHAINED(C) 
READS ON THIS DETAIL ? C 


HELP(H) OR SEARCH ITEM NAME ? ACCT 


HELP(H) OR ARGUMENT ? 153405 


PRINT OUT ENTRIES IN CHAIN (Y/N) ? Y. 





LL-€ 


WE COULD NOT GET THE N'TH FORWARD ENTRY IN THE CHAIN. 
WE HAVE ENCOUNTERED WHAT APPEARS TO BE A BROKEN 
DETAIL CHAIN WHILE USING THE FORWARD POINTERS. WE 
SHALL ATTEMPT TO RUN THE BACKWARD POINTERS TO 
RETRIEVE ANY OTHER ENTRIES IN THE CHAIN. 


WE COULD NOT GET THE N'TH BACKWARD ENTRY IN THE CHAIN. 


THE DETAIL CHAIN IS BROKEN IN BOTH DIRECTIONS. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES IN CHAIN ACCORDING TO MASTER = 10 


HELP OR PATCH ENTRY OR DO NOTHING (H/P/N) ? P 





- [L-@ 


vl 





YOU HAVE TWO (2) OPTIONS: 
1) DO NOTHING AND CONTINUE SEARCHING 
2) PATCH 
NOTE: THIS PATCH WILL DO THE FOLLOWING: 
a) PATCH ENTRY 
FORWARD = LAST GOOD ENTRY (GOING BACKWARD) 
b) PATCH ENTRY 
BACKWARD = LAST GOOD ENTRY (GOING FORWARD) 
c) PATCH PRIMARY 
ENTRY COUNT = CURRENT NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


WHICH OPTION ? 2 
ARE YOU SURE ? Y 


ENTRY COUNT KEPT IN PRIMARY IS CORRECT. 
OR ENTRY COUNT KEPT IN PRIMARY IS BAD. 


GAINED _ 
NUMBER OF ENTRIES LOST = 1 
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EXAMINATION OF MASTER DATA SETS 


HELP(H) OR CHECK A PARTICULAR ENTRY(PE) 
OR CHECK ALL SYNONYM CHAINS(SC) 
OR PERFORM SERIAL READ(SR) ? PE 
PRINT OUT PRIMARY (Y/N)? Y _. . 


PRINT OUT ALL SYNONYMS (Y/N) ? Y 











DATABASE THERAPY: _A _ practitioner's experiences 


F. Alfredo Rego 


Rego Software Pty 
Calle del Arco 24 Telephone (502-2) 324336 
Antigua, GUATEMALA Telex 4192 TELTRO GU 


ABSTRACT 


I will describe my first-hand experiences on some fundamental aspects of data- 
base therapy: 


Prevention: A bit of prevention can save many megabytes worth of reloading. 


Periodic checkups: There are procedures to test, diagnose and report database 
errors and faults. And your own users may very well be your best detectors. 


Treatment: There are good procedures for the correction of database errors and 
faults. They are still primitive but can be very effective in those cases they 
can now handle. And they are impressively learning to deal with new cases! 


Follow-up. You cannot afford to lower your guard. You must follow up. Always. 


INTRODUCTION 


I have had the privilege to visit hundreds of HP3000 computer installations in 
all continents and in many islands. There are "radical" differences in appli- 
cations, people, software, hardware, and environment. But all of these HP3000 
computer installations have the very same purpose: To maintain a bunch of bits. 
The specific patterns formed by their pet configurations of such zillions of 
bits are as varied as they can be, but our fellow HP3000 users all over the 
world are doing exactly the same thing. It is very important to remember this! 


A_bunch of bits: That is all that we really have in any computer system in 
general and in any database in particular. A bunch of bits, some which are sup- 
posed to be ON and some which are supposed to be OFF. 

To be ON, or not to be ON: that is the BIT question! 
Who is authorized to decide which bits are supposed to be on or off? Who is 


responsible for detecting flip-flopped bits? Who is able to correct runaway 
bits? Let's share some thoughts and feelings on these challenging subjects. 
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PREVENTION 


A bit of prevention can save many megabytes worth of reloading, My own personal 
bias favors PREVENTION ABOVE ANYTHING ELSE. I believe prevention has the 
greatest possible payoff, especially when the stakes are high. 


Databases face serious health hazards. Let's discuss a few, beginning with the 
more innocent-looking ones. And let's see what preventive action you can take. 


Sloppy and/or disgruntled people are the worst possible hazard to a database 
and to the whole computer system. If you cannot keep these jewels under con- 
trol, you might as well forget everything that follows. 


People can (and do) misuse software. They can use QUERY to find all the en- 
tries that meet certain criteria and then delete them. They can accomplish 
the same (good? bad?) thing with a ten-line BASIC program or with the equiva- 
lent 100-line structured-COBOL program. It does not matter HOW they do it. If 
those entries are supposed to be there (according to you), then YOU should 
take some preventive action. For instance: 


- Use IMAGE LOGGING and Bob Green's DBAUDIT (see reference 1) to find 
out who did what, when, to which entries. 


- Use DBUTIL to disable QUERY-B write access. Or assign a password to 
QUERY. Or remove QUERY from your system. 


- Take advantage of the powerful password-security mechanism provided by 
IMAGE to restrict write-access to sensitive items or sets. Change these 
passwords every now and then. Be sure to write them down and store them in 
a cool, dry place which is NOT accessible to your enemies and/or friends. 


- Assign a maintenance word to every database with DBUTIL (at creation 
time, or later on). Change this maintenance word periodically. Assign a 
password to DBUTIL itself, so people will have a harder time if/when 
they decide to ERASE or PURGE your databases. 


Innocent-looking application programs, as you well know, are one of the worst 
threats to the consistency of a database. Your best strategy is to build a 
set of application programs that spend their lives checking the application- 
dependent consistency of your database. You will have to face some painful 
decisions regarding tradeoffs here. But something and somebody must check 
things occasionally just to be sure that obvious errors have not crept in. 


Remember that your own applications software is responsible for keeping the 
semantic consistency of your database. Nobody else except you and your staff 
knows anything about your specific design and implementation. Therefore, you 
must make sure that the effect of your applications software is constantly 
monitored by your end-users, by your quality-control and auditing staff, and 
(last but not least) by your programmers. 


Remember also that a database is an integrated entity that has two distinct 


elements: the BASE system (IMAGE in our case) and the DATA that lives there. 
The best database management system in the world will be useless if the data 
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you keep in it has no meaning. And it is the main responsibility of all your 
application programs to maintain the validity and usefulness of that data! 


People can use ACCOUNT MANAGER capabilities to purge the database's group. 
Even worse, they can use SYSTEM MANAGER capabilities to purge the database's 
account. You can run LISTDIR2.PUB.SYS to list all the accounts and all the 
users in your system, to check their capabilities. To protect yourself, stand 
right at the line printer when the printout comes out. Otherwise, somebody 
will see it and everybody will know everybody's capabilities! Be sure that no 
one has more MPE capabilities than the strict minimum necessary to operate. 


Privileged users (and the system operator) can use SYSDUMP, STORE and RE- 
STORE with IMAGE databases. As long as they know what they are doing and as 
long as they store/restore fully-consistent collections of privileged IMAGE 
MPE files, everything will be all right. But the moment they make one mistake, 
NOTHING will be right! This is why the modules DBSTORE and DBRESTOR were 
designed by Hewlett-Packard specifically to store/restore IMAGE databases. 
They do some reasonableness checks to increase the probability that you are 
backing up or restoring a consistent database. And they mark the database on 
disc indicating the backup date and time (an important thing for logging and 
recovery purposes) ADAGER's BACKUP module is functionally equivalent to 
DBSTORE and DBRESTOR, but it uses just a fraction of their time and tape 
resources. As an added preventive measure, ADAGER encrypts the root file as 
it backs it up to tape so that nobody can FCOPY it to the line printer to find 
out all the user-class passwords. (MORAL: lock up your database backup tapes 
just as if they were cash. Never forget that your database may be much more 
valuable than cash!) 


People can store things on the wrong set of tapes, clobbering whatever data 
was on the tapes! And people can restore from the wrong set of tapes, clobber- 
ing whatever data was on disc! A well-organized tape-library system is a good 
investment, especially if it is itself computerized (after all, you are trying, 
precisely, to protect yourself from sloppy operators...) 


People can physically keep your backup tapes in a hostile environment, thereby 
rendering them useless. I recommend professional handling of your off-site 
tape storage. And I recommend that you periodically check the validity of the 
tapes kept both on-site and off-site. What would happen if you had to restore 
some file from some tape that was physically impossible to read? 


People can fail to backup the system at all. Whether they do it intentionally 
or innocently is irrelevant: the catastrophic consequences are exactly the 
same. How do you know that the tapes that are supposed to contain your full 
sysdumps really contain them? Backing things up is a chore. How do you know 
that your people are not taking shortcuts? I know a user who has an HP3000 
machine dedicated 8 hours a day to just a single purpose: a RELOAD from the 
sysdump tapes produced by other computers. If any reload has any difficulties 
whatsoever, he takes immediate action to correct the problem while it is 
IMPORTANT but not URGENT. Most people wait until a problem is IMPORTANT, 
URGENT, and IMPOSSIBLE to solve within the given time/resource constraints. 
This user was one of these people. After a near-catastrophe, he learned that 
any investment in prevention pays handsome dividends in terms of everyday 
health. Both his and his database's. 
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Please keep in mind that computerized databases are not exempt, by any means, 
from ENTROPY: Any system degrades to an ultimate state of inert uniformity. 
But please also keep in mind that you can delay your database's inevitable 
failure and decline. You can keep your database in a good state of repair, ef- 
ficiency, validity and effectiveness. But you must be willing to invest in 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE. Otherwise, you and your database are doomed. 


Your problem, as a manager (of the whole universe, of a country, of a company, 
of a department, of a computer system, of a program, of even one bit), is al- 
ways this; You must first choose, out of an unlimited collection of possible 
objectives, the ONE goal that you want to reach; and then you must also 
choose, out of a very limited collection of resources, those few resources 
that will help you reach your goal in a finite time. 


These choices are extremely difficult. There is no question about that! But 
you can make your life easier if you decrease your collection of possible 
goals, if you increase your collection of resources, or if you combine both ap- 
proaches. 


In the specific case of your HP3000 computer system, you are very fortunate. 
There are many good people (in the Hewlett-Packard Company, in the HP3000 ven- 
dor community, in the HP3000 user community and in the directors and staff of 
the Users Group). These people have done, are doing and will continue to do 
excellent work, whose end result means that you can concentrate a large num- 
ber of extended resources on YOUR objectives. There are many "possible goals" 
that you do NOT have to worry about unless you really want to. If you want an 
operating system, a database management system, a report writer, a word proces- 
sor, an editor, etc.. SOMEBODY else has already spent endless hours and lots 
of valuable resources to make these things available to you. Likewise, if you 
want some warnings about things that you should treat with care and respect, 
somebody else has spent endless hours and lots of valuable resources and has 
published these warnings for everybody's benefit. — 


Two recent examples are Gerald W. Davison's article on IMAGE LOCKING and 
Application Design (see reference 2) and my article on Design and Maintenance 
Criteria for IMAGE Databases (see reference 3). If you want an extended 
bibliography and a list of reference materials, please write to me and I will 
be happy to send you a printout of my latest computerized information. Rick 
Bergquist, the author of DBLOADNG and the User's Group Interface Committe 
member for IMAGE would also like to hear from you (see reference 4). 


A computer (HP3000 or otherwise) is just as good as the electrical power that 
feeds it. My company has only a small Series 30 (Koala) but we have cheerfully 
invested in an uninterruptible power supply that costs as much as one disc 
drive. I personally authorized that procurement since I firmly believe in the 
value of PREVENTION. Instead of having one more disc drive, I prefer to preser- 
ve whatever we have! I will not accept growth at the expense of reliability. 


A computer room is NOT a social club. Keep traffic to a minimum. Do not use 
it to store things which may be harmful to your equipment. Make your operators 
strictly accountable for everything that moves (and does not move) in the com- 
puter room, just as if they were bank tellers. After all, your information 
may be easily worth millions of Krugerrands. 
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Most systems software is amazingly water-tight. Systems software people tend 
to be careful to the point of being paranoid. And the good systems software 
available for the HP3000 is truly outstanding. Just check the DATAPRO ratings 
for Hewlett-Packards systems like IMAGE and for independent systems like QEDIT 
and ADAGER or talk to the person sitting next to you. What is not so water- 
tight is the sloppy or malicious use of systems software. 


Take QEDIT as an example. If somebody deletes a few lines from some of your 
source programs (especially lines‘ that contain "IF" statements), your whole 
computer system may produce strange results. Nevertheless, QEDIT is completely 
innocent. You must develop procedures to decrease the probability of this un- 
pleasant happening. You may want to use Larry Simonsen's program to compare 
source files (see reference 5) And you may want to implement a computerized 
system to keep track of changes to your source files. We have IMAGE logging. 
We should also have SOURCE-FILE logging. 





Take ADAGER as another example. If somebody adds a field to a data set or re- 
shuffles the fields in a data set without recompiling ALL affected application 
programs to update their buffer definitions, your whole computer system may 
produce some unusual results also. Nevertheless, ADAGER is totally innocent. 
You must also develop procedures to decrease the probability of this occurren- 
ce. You may want to use ADAGER's SCHEMA and XRAY functions to get periodic 
snapshots of your database and to compare them with your reference documents. 
Logging ADAGER database changes will help you in this matter. Anyhow, before 
diving into the pool, your applications program should check whether the pool 
has any water in it or not! A simple call to DBINFO, for instance, can easily 
tell your program that a change in a data set's entry definition has taken 
place. If this is the case and if your program is not qualified to handle the 
non-standard situation, it should report the discrepancies and quit before it 
clobbers anything. 


Take DBUNLOAD/DBLOAD as still another example. Both Hewlett-Packard pro- 
grams handle full entries (see reference 6). If you delete or add fields, if 
you redefine items, or if you delete or add sets, the fact that the unload/load 
cycle completes successfully does not mean a thing: your database may still be 
easily clobbered anyway! 


One of the best preventive measures you can take is to establish a standard 
DATA DIRECTORY & DICTIONARY system. Tipton Cole is the Users Group Com- 
mittee Chairman for this project. He would like to hear from you if you are 
interested in these ideas (see reference 7). 


Logging and recovery are worthy things in themselves. But you can never be 
protected 100%. For instance, if a system failure happens in the middle of a 
logging/recovery cycle, your database may be left in an inconsistent state. 
Rick Bergquist has done extensive work in this area and you may want to 
contact him for further references (see reference 4). For the time being, 
HewlettPackard's recovery system allows only roll-forward. Rick's method 
allows also backout recovery. 


The Users Group Contributed Library is certainly full of very valuable software 
(getting close to two million U.S. Dollars in value). But you must check its 
programs carefully to be sure you understand them. And you must maintain these 
programs to keep them in step with the times (and the operating system relea- 
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ses!) For instance, if you installed OVERLORD or SOO a couple of years ago, 
you will have to change them when you install MPE IV. The Central Contributed 
Library Office will send you the Contributed Library Tape with the appropriate 
software but YOU still have to install it yourself. If you have any questions 
whatsoever, contact Mark Wysoski, the most knowledgeable person regarding the 
Contributed Library. He will help you and he will guide you, whether you need 
to use a program or contribute a program. He usually knows whether any bugs 
are outstanding on a given program that may cause problems in your site. And 
all the other members of the group would appreciate it if you would report any 
peculiarities that you observe in the contributed programs. This community- 
wide network is essential for all of us. Please help. (See reference 8). 


Even though Hewlett-Packard equipment is very reliable, it may fail, since it 
is not exempt from ENTROPY either. The obvious things like printers do not 
worry me too much. But the subtle things like CPU chips do worry me. My Cus- 
tomer Engineer in Guatemala, Johnny Siemon, taught me how to run the CPU diag- 
nostics. I run them once a day (you can never run too many diagnostics!) If 
any test whatsoever fails, I do a few things like resetting the CPU and then 
giving the test another try. If it fails again, I pull the plug and call him 
immediately, with the exact chip number. He arrives with the right parts and 
I am up and running very soon. I would much rather do this bit of HARDWARE 
PREVENTIVE work myself than risk the possibility of "unusual" address calcula- 
tions on disc for file-write operations, for instance. (Just for the record: 
I have only found one bad chip in more than a year of operation. Johnny had 
the part shipped from Guatemala City to Antigua and installed while I had 
lunch. So, for all practical purposes, our HP3000 has never been down. This 
is the best motivation we have to keep our budget for investments in preven- 
tive measures UP. At any time. All the time. At any cost. It turns out to 
be dirt-cheap in the long term. And our strategy, as a company, is quite bias- 
ed towards the long term by choice). 


I am amazed at the kinds of cruel environments in which the HP3000 computer 
survives. Nevertheless, there are a few things that you should watch out for. 
Controllable by you (at a cost) are things like smoke, dust, and electrical 
power. I would suggest that any investment you make to control these parameters 
will pay for itself many times over. Uncontrollable parameters like cosmic 
rays, earthquakes, floods, wars, etc., will not affect you as much if you have 
previously established a consistent program of backup and recovery, complete 
with emergency drills to see how your people behave under pressure. There is a 
large amount of literature on this subject and I will be happy to mail you some 
references if you wish. I would also like to hear from you if you have any sug- 
gestions or comments regarding the ways that you have implemented in your site. 
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PERIODIC CHECKUPS 


Webster defines DIAGNOSIS as the art of identifying a disease from its signs 
and symptoms, as an investigation or analysis of the cause or nature of a con- 
dition, situation or problem. 


I have some friends who can smell a rat in no time at all. I have other 
friends who could easily spend a year testing a system, full time, without 
ever finding the errors that do exist in the system. I have decided that the 
degree of "education", "training", "certification", etc. associated with suc- 
cessful diagnosticians seems to be totally irrelevant. A certain amount of 
raw gut feeling is in effect here, which defies easy rules and pigeon-holing. 
Just like music, poetry, painting, photography, architecture and other crea- 
tive endeavors, "some people have it and some do not". I have simply decided 
that I prefer to invest my time IDENTIFYING good people and then relying on 
their judgment rather than to waste my time trying to train untrainable peo- 
ple. This works out to be to everybody's advantage (there is nothing more pi- 
tiful than seeing somebody who has NO aptitude whatsoever trying to cope with 
concepts or actions which are dramatically beyond that somebody's grasp). 


You may have noticed that some of the most "naive" users of your computer sys- 
tem can detect, immediately, "when, how, and why" something is wrong. Do NOT 
underestimate them! Usually they are the very clerks who know "their" data 
and information quite intimately. Be sure to include such users in your early- 
warning system. They may be much more valuable to you than some sophisticated 
programmers who spend all of your computer's resources navigating through 
masses of data and sailing right past the most obvious problems which, if not 
corrected immediately, will cause enormous losses. Do not forget that educa- 
tion, salary, title, position, age, sex, etc., are utterly irrelevant. If the 
Vicepresident in charge of Information Systems and the payroll clerk do not 
agree on something, I would always place my bet on the clerk's side (Not on mat- 
ters of policy but on matters of DETECTING ERRORS, of course!) 


"Errors" are a hard thing to define. We will use the term here in a somewhat 
subjective manner related to our "desirability" of certain things. We will say 
that an ERRONEOUS SYSTEM, given a set of TRIGGERING CONDITIONS, will cause 
a set of UNDESIRABLE EFFECTS. You certainly do NOT want undesirable effects 
under any circumstances or conditions whatsoever. Unfortunately, this is an 
impossible goal, since you could not even dream up ALL possible sets of 
conditions, much less test and certify them! 


A good DIAGNOSIS SYSTEM should analyze the behavior of your system under a 
meaningful subset of the total CONDITIONS SPACE. This is easier said than 
done. Defining this meaningful subset is a very difficult task. Even more, 
the fact that a diagnosis system does not uncover undesirable effects under 
its subspace of conditions does NOT mean at all that you have a correct 
system. You may be just lucky. Your set of tested conditions may be such 
that those portions of your system which produce undesirable effects are just 
not exercised. But those nasty portions of your system are precisely the ones 
you want to discover because they lurk there, ready to jump whenever their set 
of conditions happens (according to Murphy, this will happen at the worst pos- 
sible time). 
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A good system of diagnosis goes much beyond just saying "no errors detected". 
It devises as many sets of linearly-independent conditions as possible to see 
how the system reacts. If it detects undesirable effects, it issues appro- 
priate messages saying "the system fails with this set of conditions (and des- 
cribes them)", "the effects are (and describes them)", "the error(s) probably 
reside(s) in such and such part(s) of the system". Instead of just telling 
you that something is wrong, it tells you how precisely it is wrong, perhaps 
why it got that way so you may avoid it next time, and how you can fix it. 


Please notice that a good diagnosis system must be nasty and sadistic by nature. 
It has as its primary objective to FIND ERRORS, not to certify a system as being 
error-free (there is no such system anyway!) A good diagnosis system must also 
be extremely patient and humble, since it will fail many times. Please keep in 
mind that there is a psychological inversion in effect here: A good diagnosis 
system fails if it does not detect any errors. And most of the time it will not 
detect any errors, since we hope and assume that the entity being tested is rea- 
sonably error-free. Naturally, if you are testing a "lemon", almost any diag- 
nosis system will have a successful run. But that is the trivial case! 


It is unrealistic to even attempt to test ALL POSSIBLE sets of conditions, It 
is unrealistic to even suggest to test the much smaller subset of ALL PROBABLE 
sets of conditions. The challenge for the diagnosis system then is to find the 
MAXIMUM number of errors and faults with the MINIMUM investment in diagnosis 
tools and test runs. 


A large number of diagnosis tools and diagnostic runs may be totally worthless 
if they are poorly designed and implemented (they will simply say "end of step 
154, no errors found" or "error 538 found in step 47, loop 10457"). On the 
other hand, a small number of these tools, intelligently put together, may be 
very effective in finding elusive errors. Such a system, naturally, is very 
difficult to design and implement. We are just now in the threshold of a new 
era in software engineering. 


It turns out that Zeno's paradox applies equally well to finding errors as it 
does to shooting arrows: Finding the first "half" of all errors present in 
the system requires some effort; finding half of the remaining errors takes 
about the same amount of effort, and so on ad infinitum, with the last dif- 
ficult bugs taking more time to find than the first (to quote from Brooks' 
"The Mythical Man Month"). We have here something akin to a half-life type of 
situation for bugs! 


For specific programs that you can run now to diagnose IMAGE database ‘errors, 
please write to me and I will mail you an up-to-the-minute list of references. 
In the meantime, here is a partial list: 


- DBCHECK (also called STRUKCHK). In the Contributed Library. Distributed 
also in the QEDIT and ADAGER tapes. It cruises through either one or all 
data sets in a database. It does a fairly thorough examination of all the 
structural parts of the data sets and reports, in great octal detail, those 
things that it does not like. A few of those things may not be errors at 
all but it always nice to know that the program detected them. 


- DBLOADNG. In the Contributed Library, QEDIT and ADAGER tapes also. It 
also cruises through a database's data sets and produces a summary report 
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on the general state of the database. It indicates conditions that may 
require attention (like master capacities which are not prime numbers, or 
master data sets which are more than 80% full, etc.) 


- ADAGER's XRAY andSCHEMA functions, as well as QUERY's FORM command, will 
give you a fairly good idea of what is really in your database (as opposed 
to what you THINK is in your database!) 


-DBSTORE/DBRESTOR (or ADAGER's BACKUP function) will do some reasonable- 


ness checking to make sure that, at least, you have all the MPE privileg- 
ed files that your database is supposed to have. 
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TREATMENT 


There are good procedures for the detection and correction of database errors 
and faults. They are still primitive but can be very effective in those cases 
they can now handle. And they are impressively learning to deal with new cases. 


Hewlett-Packard has developed a program which is a Systems-Engineer tool. 
Please attend Duane Souder's session ("DBTEST: A database structure test and 
repair facility") and please read his paper in these Orlando-81 proceedings. 


Rego Software PTY has developed an ADAGER function called NURSE which is cur- 
rently undergoing pre-release tests. Many ADAGER modules, as a matter of fact, 
have already incorporated some of NURSE's functions and have been released sin- 
ce 1980. NURSE has been developed with the help of many ADAGER users all over 
the world. Whether you are an ADAGER user or not, I would appreciate your help 
during our ongoing research and development efforts. Please provide us with 
samples of database errors so we can analyze them and classify them. 


ADAGER's NURSE function is developing in an evolutionary way. It is now a re- 
cognized expert on those categories of database errors that it has catalogued 
in its "vocabulary". And it provides a commented report on those database 
errors that it has not (yet) learned to correct. The ADAGER-formatted file 
created by NURSE contains enough information to allow us to incorporate a new 
linearly-independent vector in NURSE's vector-space base. This way, the cycle 
keeps on going: Our friends (and NURSE) report to us new categories; we study 
them and incorporate them into NURSE's bag of tricks... and so_ on! 


Wayne Benoit's DBGROOM (in the Contributed library) allows you to directly ma- 
nipulate structural elements in an IMAGE database. It allows you better ac- 
cess than if you were using DISKEDIT. But you are still fully responsible for 
all that octal thinking! If you blow even one vital root-file bit, nobody 
will warn you. This is a great tool if you REALLY know what you are doing (and 
Wayne Benoit certainly knows what HE is doing, since his knowledge of the in- 
ternals of IMAGE is very thorough); but this tool can destroy everything if you 
do not know what you are doing. 


Hewlett-Packard's PRIVILEGED DEBUG and DISKEDIT allow you unlimited access to 
every single bit in memory and on disc. You can fix ANYTHING, in theory, by 
means of these tools. But you have to think strictly in terms of bits.  Zil- 
lions of them. Each with a vital meaning. I sincerely do not believe that 
anybody can use these tools for reasonably complicated surgical operations on 
databases. But they are certainly available anyway to anybody authorized by 
your HP3000 System Manager. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


You cannot afford to lower your guard. You must follow up. Always. One way 
to follow up is to keep up with IMAGE-related research and development. Read 
the Users Group Journals and Newsletters. Attend your local Users Groups meet- 
ings. Call your HP3000 colleagues whenever you have any questions, comments 
or suggestions. Contact your Hewlett-Packard Systems Engineer and your in- 
dependent software suppliers. 


Hewlett-Packard's IMAGE is an excellent database management system. It is 
simple. It is reliable. It is robust. Hewlett-Packard is committed to its 
continued improvement. Rego Software PTY is committed to ADAGER's continued 
improvement. Other software vendors are committed to the continued improve- 
ment of their IMAGE-related products. 


If all of us in the world-wide Hewlett-Packard family integrate the use of our 
combined resources for the attainment of our common goal, we can all look for- 


ward to IMAGE's unbounded success. THIS IS OUR COMMON GOAL. Let us all 
follow up! 


Thank you. 
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ABSTRACT 


The ANSL (American National Standards Institute) X3J4 technical 
committee is in the final stages of work on the next version of 
the COBOL standard. This paper will discuss some of the major 
new features which are expected to be included such as structured 
programming constructs together with those items which will no 
longer be allowed in the next standard. The standardization 
process will also be covered briefly. 


BACKGROUND 


The current version of ANSI COBOL was adopted in 1974. Since 
1977, the ANSI X3J4 committee has been working on the next 
version of the COBOL standard. Since it is not clear how long 
this process will take, I will refer to the next standard as 
COBOL ’ 8X. 


OVERVIEW 
The next standard will have changes in the following categories: 


ae New Features 

be Transitional Features 
ce Deleted Features 

de Specification Changes 
ee New Reserved Words 


A significant effort has been put into incorporating structured 
programming constructs into COBOL. In addition, other new 
facilities have been added to make programming in COBOL easier. 
Some current features have been flagged for deletion either in 
the new standard or in the subsequent standard. Those features 
which are in the new standard, but which are not expected to be 
in the subsequent standard are called transitional.e There have 
also been some changes to the rules and additional reserved words 
included which may affect existing programs. 


STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 

The new structured programming constructs which have been defined 
for COBOL include Scope Terminators, PERFORM statement 
enhancements, the EVALUATE statement, and the CONTINUE statement. 


Scope Terminators 


Under COBOL °74, conditional statements could not be included 
with the statement group following a conditional phrase such as 
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AT END or ON SIZE ERROR. New reserved words have been added such 
that any conditional statement can be turned into an imperative 
Statement and used as part of the conditional statement group. 
For example, 


READ FILE-IN AT END 
ADD A TO B ON SIZE ERROR 
PERFORM OVERFLOW -ROUTINE 
END-ADD 
MOVE SPACES TO REC-IN. 


Under COBOL °74, it is not legal to specify the ON SIZE ERROR 
phrase in the above example because it turns the ADD statement 
into a conditional statement and only imperative statements are 
allowed following the AT END phrasee However, with the scope 
terminator, END-ADD, the ADD statement with the SIZE ERROR option 
becomes an imperative statement and is legal in this situation. 
The MOVE statement is the second imperative statement to be 
executed if the AT END branch is taken and the period terminates 
the READ statement. If the READ itself were nested under a 
conditional such as an IF, it would be terminated by a END-READ 
instead of the period. 


PERFORM Statement Enhancements 


The PERFORM statement has been enhanced to allow a list of 
imperative statements to be embedded within the statement instead 
of paragraph names and to allow the programmer to specify whether 
the UNTIL conditions are to be tested before or after the 
specified set of statements has been executed. 


An example of an in-line PERFORM is shown below: 


PERFORM 10 TIMES 
ADD A TO B 
ADD 1 TOA 

END=-PERFORM. 


The two ADD statements will be executed 10 times. 


Under COBOL °74, the UNTIL conditions are always tested before 
executing the specified paragraphs. The new specifications will 
allow the test to be made afterwards.e For example, 


PERFORM READ=—LOOP 
WITH TEST AFTER 
UNTIL EOF-FLAG. 


Control will always transfer to READ-LOOP at least oncee The 
test option may also be specified with an in-line PERFORM. 
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EVALUATE Statement 


The EVALUATE statement adds a multi-condition CASE construct to 
COBOL. The EVALUATE statement causes a set of subjects to be 
evaluated and compared with a set of objects. If the comparisons 
are all true, a specified group of statements is executed. For 
example, 


EVALUATE HOURS-WORKED EXEMPT 
WHEN 0 ANY PERFORM NO-PAY 
WHEN 1 THRU 40 ANY PERFORM REG-PAY 
WHEN 41 THRU 80 "N" PERFORM OVERTIME-PAY 
WHEN 41 THRU 80 "Y" PERFORM REG—PAY 
WHEN OTHER PERFORM PAY-ERROR. 


The above example evaluates two data items, HOURS-WORKED and 
EXEMPT. If HOURS-WORKED is 0, any value for EXEMPT will 

be true and NO-PAY will be performed. If HOURS-WORKED is between 
1 and 40, REG-—PAY will be performed. If HOURS-WORKED is between 
41 and 80 and EXEMPT contains "N", OVERTIME-PAY will be 
performed. If HOURS-WORKED is between 41 and 80 and EXEMPT 
contains a "Y", REG-PAY is performed. If none of the above 
conditions are true, PAY-ERROR is executed. 


CONTINUE Statement 


The CONTINUE statement is a no operation statement which 
indicates that no executable statement is present. It may be 
used anywhere a conditional statement or an imperative statement 
may be used-e For example, 


IF A < B THEN 
IF A < C THEN 
CONTINUE 
ELSE 
MOVE ZERO TO A 
END-IF 
ADD B TO C. 
SUBTRACT C FROM D. 


The CONTINUE statement allows control to go to the ADD statement 
following the IF when A is less than C. If the NEXT SENTENCE 
option had been used, control would have transferred to the 
SUBTRACT statement instead. 


OTHER NEW FEATURES 


There is a long list of other new features which should make the 
job of the COBOL programmer easier.e The more significant 
ones are listed here. 
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Reference Modification 


Reference modification allows you to reference a portion of 
a data item by specifying a leftmost character position and a 
length. For example, 


MOVE A (3:5) TO B. 
will move the third through seventh characters of A to B. 


INITIALIZE Statement 


The INITIALIZE statement provides the ability to set selected 
types of data fields to predetermined values. Assume RECORD-1 
was described as follows: 


Ol RECORD-l. 
05 EMP-NO PIC 9(6). 
O05 EMP-NAME PIC X(20). 
O05 EMP-PAY PIC 9(5)V99. 
O05 JOB-TITLE PIC X(20). 


The following INITIALIZE statements in the Procedure Division 
could be used to put values into the record: 


INITIALIZE RECORD-—1 REPLACING NUMERIC BY ZERO. 
INITIALIZE RECORD—1 REPLACING ALPHANUMERIC BY SPACES. 


The effect would be the same as: 


MOVE ZERO TO EMP-NO EMP—PAY. 
MOVE SPACES TO EMP-NAME JOB-TITLE. 


De-editing 


Under COBOL °74, it is not legal to move from an edited field 

to a numeric or numeric edited field. The new specifications 
will allow moving from a numeric edited item to either a numeric 
or numeric edited item. The edited item which is the sending 
item will be converted to its numeric value and moved to the 
receiving field. 


REPLACE Statement 


The REPLACE statement function is similar to that of a COPY... 
REPLACING except that the REPLACE statement operates on all 
source program text, not just text in libraries. Thus, if one 
of the new reserved words is used heavily in an existing 
program, you may want to use a REPLACE statement to change it. 
For example, 
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REPLACE ==TEST== BY ==TESTT== 
will replace all subsequent occurrences of TEST by TESTT in the 
source program until another REPLACE statement, a REPLACE OFF 
Statement, or the end of the source progran. 


Optional FILLER 


The word FILLER is now optional for data items which need not 
be named. 


Ol A. 
95 B PIC X(5)- 
05 PIC X(5) VALUE "NAME:". 


INITIAL Attribute 
The INITIAL clause in the PROGRAM-ID paragraph indicates that 
every time the program is called, the internal data is 
initialized. This function is the same as the SCONTROL DYNAMIC 
option on the HP-3000. 

PROGRAM=ID. SUB=—PROG INITIAL. 
EXTERNAL Attribute 
The EXTERNAL clause specifies that a data item or file is 
available to every program in the run unit which describes the 
data item or file. 

FD FILE-1 IS EXTERNAL. 
SYMBOLIC CHARACTERS Clause 
The SYMBOLIC CHARACTERS clause in the SPECIAL-NAMES paragraph of 
the Environment Division allows the programmer to equate a name 
to a specific character. This feature can be useful for 
non-printable characterse For example, 

SYMBOLIC CHARACTERS BELL IS 7, CARRIAGE-RETURN IS 13. 
This clause would allow a MOVE statement such as 

MOVE BELL TO A. 


ADD Statement Enhancement 


Under COBOL °74, the ADD statement allows either a TO or a 
GIVING format, but a statement of the form 
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ADD A TO B GIVING C 


is not allowed. The new specifications will allow the TO 
before the last operand when the GIVING option is used. 


Alphabetic Tests 
Two new alphabetic class tests have been defined: 


1. ALPHABETIC-UPPER will be true if the data item being 
tested contains only A-Z and spaces. 


2. ALPHABETIC-LOWER will be true if the data item being 
tested contains only a-z and spaces. 


TRANSITIONAL CATEGORY 


There are some features of the current standard which are 
scheduled for a phased deletion- Implementations mst still 
support these features in the new standard, but not in the 
subsequent standard. Certain clauses have been moved from 
the file control entry in the Environment Division to the 
file description entry in the Data Division and vice versa. 
The old locations are specified as transitional elements so 
implementations of the new standard must support programs 
which contain the clauses in either the old or the new 
locationse The following Environment Division clauses are 
included in the transitional category: 


FILE-STATUS 
RECORD KEY 
ALTERNATE RECORD KEY 
ACCESS MODE 


The following Data Divison clauses are included in the 
transitional category: 


BLOCK CONTAINS 
CODE-SET 


The Identification Division paragraphs are included in the 
transitional category in favor of the more general comment 
facility (* in column 7). 


The INSPECT...TALLYING...REPLACING format of the INSPECT 
Statement is included in the transitional category since 
the same function can be accomplished with two separate 
INSPECT statements. 
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DELETED FEATURES 
The following features are not included in the next standard: 


l. The ALTER statement. 
2. The ENTER statement. 
3. The MEMORY SIZE clause. 


OTHER CHANGES 


New status code values for file errors are being defined. These 
codes will cover situations which violate the standard but for 
which no standard status code was defined. For example, trying 
to open an indexed file in a program which declares it to be 

a relative file. 


The order of the steps in a multi-conditional PERFORM... VARYING 
Statement has been changed- Under COBOL °74, the statement 


PERFORM PAR-1 VARYING I FROM 1 BY 1 UNTIL I>10 
AFTER J FROM I BY 1 UNTIL J>10 


would set I to 1 and vary J from 1 to 10 and then set J to Ly 
increment I to 2 and vary J until 10. The new specifications 
will increment I to 2 before setting J to I. Thus, on the 
second cycle, J will vary from 2 to 10 instead of 1 to 10 as 
under COBOL ’74. 





The new reserved word ALPHABET is required in the alphabet 
clause of the SPECIAL-NAMES paragraph. 


ALPHABET ASCII IS STANDARD-1. 
RESERVED WORDS 


The following new reserved words have been added: 


ALPHABET END-DELETE END-UNSTRING 
ALPHABETIC-LOWER END-DIVIDE END-WRITE 
ALPHABETIC-UPPER END-EVALUATE EVALUATE 
ALPHANUMERIC END-IF EXTERNAL 
ALPHANUMERIC—EDITED END-MULT IPLY FALSE 

ANY END-—PERFORM INITIALIZE 
CONTENT END-READ NUMERIC-EDITED 
CONTINUE END-RECEIVE OTHER 
CONVERS ION END-RETURN PADDING 
CONVERTING END-REWRITE REPLACE 
DAY-OF -W EEK END-SEARCH STANDARD—2 
END~ADD END-START TEST 
END-CALL END-STRING TRUE 
END-COMPUTE END~-SUBTRACT 
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STANDARDIZATION PROCESS 


There are two committees which work on defining COBOL. The 
CODASYL COBOL Committee has the responsibility of developing the 
languagee The ANSI X3J4 committee has the responsibility of 
standardizing the language. When working on a new standard, X3J4 
can adopt specifications from either the previous standard or 
from the Journal of Development which reflects the work of the 
CODASYL COBOL Committee. If there is a problem with the JOD 
specifications, X3J4 must either subset the specifications from 
the JOD so that the problem does not appear in the standard or 
request that CCC resolve the problem. Both committees have 
representatives from implementors, users, and government. X3J4 
currently has 23 members and holds six 4-day meetings each year. 
The work on the next standard is nearing completion as the 
committee is currently processing comments on the formal letter 
ballot of its members. Assuming that a two-thirds vote in favor 
the proposed draft is achieved, the document is forwaded to X3 
who, in turn, votes to send it out for an official public comment 
period of at least four monthse The X3J4 committee will review 
all comments received during this period. After all negative 
comments have been processed, the X3 committee votes on sending 
the draft proposed standard to ANSI to be formally processed as a 
new standard. 


During the standard revision process, X3J4 has published 
information concerning its work in COBOL Information Bulletins. 
The latest one was CIB 19 which was published in May, 1980. 
Comments concerning the draft standard will be officially 
requested during the public review period; however, comments 
may be submitted earlier to: 


Chairperson, X3J4 
CBEMA 

1828 L St. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Introduction 


1. Gbjyective: The purpose of this paper is to describe and 
discuss key elements involved in defining the 
processes for the implementation of Materials 
Management/3680. This discussion is not 
intended to be complete - only descriptive, 
depicting the wide range of activities involed 
in the process :of implenentation. Of 
paramount importance throughout this paper is 
"user involvement”. Any successful 
implementatin must work with the user 
community in all phases of the project. 





2. Process: The following topics will be discussed in the 
bedy of this paper. 


@. Project Tean Development: Identification of 
project team members and 
structure as an integral part of 
the implementation process. 

b. Operational Audit: Analysis of the current 
manufacturing organization, 
including the interfaces to other 
control systems, 

¢, Develop Implemenation Plan: 

-General Besign: Befine system 
ebjectives; develop conceptual 
design models; and apply organi- 
zational constraints to the gen- 
eral design. 

~Petailed Design: Translate general 
design inte a usable format for 
customizing Materials Nanage- 
ment/3o6d. 

d. Customizing: Implement the aodifications 

generated from 

the previous step. Verify 
these changes as you begin 
preparations for user training. 

e, User Implementation: Training schedules for 
all affected users should be 
established and adhered to. 

f, Installation: Perform all necessary 
testing ef the customized Mater- 
ials Management/3000 systen, 
test interface programs and 
complete all required user 
training. a pilet system should 
be initiated at this time. 

g. Completed Implementation: Full-scale start 
up of the system with user 
reliance upon the systen. 
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h. WNew System Audit: Between three and six 
months after implementation of 
any module, a system audit 
should be cenducted to determine 
the suceess of the implinentation 
process, 





3. Structure: The systems implmentation structure should be 
people-oriented, team-oriented, and participa- 
tive geared toward the development, inplementa- 
tion and monitoring of the company’s management 
systems. This structure, if properly develeped 
and supported, will not oraly help avoid the con- 
fusion and frustration that usually accompanies 
automation; it will alse provide a good balance 
between data precessing and user organizations. 


4. Sumnary: This paper will describe the implementation 
of the antire system, However, the actual 
implementation process is often made up of modu- 
larized implementation sequences. Modules of 
Haterials Management /3G00 may be installed in a 
variety of different sequences. The module se- 
quence is is dependent upon the specific needs 
of the manufacturing organization involved. 
betermining the implementation sequence is a 
function of the Project Team and is accomplished 
during the Besign Phase. These guidelines are 
appropriate for implementation of each module 
eluster as well as the entire system. 
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Project Team Bevelopment. 


1. GGjective: To define a project team within the company 
erganizatien which will eversee the inplemen- 
tation process and ensure its success. 





2. Process: The success of a manufacturing system inplemen- 
tation is dependent to a large extent upon the 
effectiveness of the Project Team designated 
to monitor the implementation. This team 
must have the authority and responsibility fer 
all phases of implementation of Materials 
Management/3000. The group should be 
composed of working representatives from the 
affected departments, and should undergo a 
continuing education program in Materials 
Planning topics, 


3. Structure: The following functions should provide the core 
for the Project Team. 
project : 
manager ! 
q 


' re am Gh @> Eee 4p ew a o> Gn => a eee 
: : systems 

: ! administrator 
> eer pe Gets GET ene ap ap GaP ea e ! 





The Project Manager is responsible for 
planning, orgranizing, and controlling the pro- 
ject team. A review of seme of the tasks in- 
volved in successful management of the project 
team is included here. 
* Planning activities, tasks, and end 
results — 
* Coordinating tasks and resources 
* Interfacing between team and management 
* Effective utilization of systems 
and user personnel 
* Monitoring project status against plan 
* Identifying problem areas ¢both 
functionally and technically) 
* Solving problems and dealing effectively 
with crisis situations 


User commitment is essential to the success 
ef any information system implemenation. Rr 
individual sheuld be identified as the focal 
point for user group involvement in the 
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process. The responsibilities of this 
position are: 
* Represent user needs and requirements 
* Keep user departments informed of the 
project status 
* Educate users in the concepts of formal 
manufacturing concepts 
x Train osers on effective utilization of 
the systen 


The System Administrator is responsible for 
the technical implementation of Materials 
Hanagement/’3600. These respensibilities 
include: 

* Understanding user needs and 
including those requirements within 
the system 
System Customization 
Data-entry and system conversion 
Interface with related systems 
System performance 


% £2 & 


4. Summmary: Birected by the Project Manager, the Project 
Team is a key working group in the implementation 
process. The exact make-up in personnel of the 
Project Team will vary from company te company, 
Rhowever, it is essential that an individual be 
designated and held responsible for the functions 
outlined here. 
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Overational Audit 

1. Objectives To ensure the customer has a complete understanding of 
their manufacturino oraqanization, as it stands today; 

and to identify informational requirements of the system, 
Tne purpose here is to compJete an objective analysis of 
the existing manufacturing systems (manual and automated), 
This wi]l famjliarize the project team with the current 
procedures, the peonle in the user departinents and their 
functions. and the interfaces to the present system, 





2, Process: a, Identify existina systems flows, i.e. manual and 
automated ee formal and informal, These systems include 
master scheduling, bills of materials cincluding work 
centers, standard routina g cost accounting information), 
inventory and order control, order processina, materials 
planninc. Fxample of tools employed here are system flow 
diajrams, data base schema’s, decision level analysis, 
information flow analysis and input/output analysis. 
Decision level analysis nreaks a system down into decision 
points which contro) resourses (both tangible and intangi- 
jble). Examples of resources are inventories, employee. 
skills and so forth. These resources are defined ana 
appropriate decision rules are formulated by management, 
The analysis determines how the information will be 
produced to meet the requirements of theSe deciSion rules, 
Informetion flow analySiS Snows what jinformatjon {5s 
reauired, by whom, and from where it is obtained, 

Innvut /outout analvsis simply shows the data inputs and 
information outputs of a system without concern for 
decisions made from the outputs, 

b, Jdentifv unsolved prornlems, e.a, production problems, 
people protletms, software/hardware, etc., 

c,. Identifv rolicies, e.a, Jead times, order policies 
lega), manaoerials, accountina, engineerings, etce. 

Gd. Identify existina costs. 

e. PFequiretments analysis will be done by the systems analyst in 
the customers organization. There are three general stens 
involved, first the analyst and the user community need to 
generate ideas on what information is needed by them to 
effectively dao their jebs, Seconda, this intormation must be 
validated for reJevance and then orioritized, Last, the 
economical and technolowzical feasibility tust be assessed, 





3, Structure: An establisned project tear, 


4. Summarys: At this poirt we have a documented statement of wrere this 
Ordganization’s current information systems stands, both it’s 
Strenatnhs and weaknesses, 

Studying the existing system provides the analysis with: 
one, effectiveness of the present system: two, resource 
recoanition, what is availarle in terms of tardware and 
people; three, conversion knowledae, when the new system 

is implemented the analyst has identified what tasks are 
necessary to beain overatina the new system and to phase 
Out the old system; and fourthly, he has a common starting 
point with management, to minimize ’resistance’ of the 
chanae in the organization, the analyst can contrast the 
new system to the old systen and Jemonstrate that it is not 
entirely nev, and specificaJly show points of similarity 
and differences, 
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General Desian, 


1, Objective: 
mode] 


2 


To define system objectives; 


to develop conceptual desian 
S: and to apoly organizational constraints. 





, Process: Defining system orjectives results from evaluating requirements 
described in the previous pnnase, 


The goal is obtained by 


abstracting certain characteristics from al] the information 


reauire 
Nevelop 
hiah le 
outputs 


Once the model is eStab)isShed, 


it by a 
perform 


ments, 
ment of conceptual) 


¢ 


desian models entails developing 


vel flow diaaqrams which aenerally describe inputs and 


of the system, 


pp1ying the additiona) 
ance, reliability, 


treating tne system as a 
the analyst begins to pragmatize 
systems requirements (i.e. Costs, 
maintainability, 


“black box’, 


flexibility, installatio! 


schedule, expected growth vootential and anticipated life expectancy 
and considering the available organizational resources, 
Applyina oraanizational constraints to the desian process requires 


the extensive use of oraanizatjonal resources, 


Many activities 


are cursued within the organization which also reguire use of 


these r 


esources, Thus, 


the information system 
other activities to obtain necassary resources. 


must vie with these 
Organizational 


resources are usually allocated to those activities which will 
provide the greatest cost/effectiveness to the organization, 
A summary of basic desian alternatives is demonstrated telow, 


do 
nothing 


! develop new ! 
' system with : 
! outside help ! 
] ( 


The ana 


Gecisio 
“make ’ 


3. Structure: 


J user ! 
U requirements : 
i] ( 


design new 


( t 
t system ! 
: ! 
develop new 
system : 
u in-house ! 
’ { 


lyst will have three 


Nn is to 


Or “’nuy’ alternatives. 





modify old 


( { 
! system : 
a aN a eer ato ! 
: purchase 
! system : 
' €rom outside ! 
{ ' 


basic desian alternatives when 
evaluatina a set of system and user requirements: 
(2) modify existina svste™ and (3) sesign new system. 
jesiqn a new system, 


(1) do nothing 
when the 
the analyst considers the 


In Our case the decision is to buy. 


Generally the #HP3000 Industry Specialist 


is not actively involved in these steps, 


4, summary: 


At this time the customer has identified where they are and 


and where they want to he, 
for ciistomizino the 


This information is the basis 
Materials Manaqdqement /30U00, ° 
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Detailed Desidqn - Frenaration for Customizina. 


gm le Objective: To translate the requirements specified in the general 


conceptual design into a format wnich will tacilitate 
custor{izino Materials Management/30N003; to propose an 
implementation strateay for this system: and to install the 
standard Materials Managqement/3000 system. Tne purdose js to 
minimize fhe total elapseg tire of implementing a USable 
system, 


2, Process: The industry specialist will provide the customer witn aids 


3. 


4 


which will facilitate tre initial customizina requirements, 
These preecustotizina aids reflect the standard system as it 
leaves the factory, they are contained in the Industry Specialist 
Consultina Fit. They are as follows: 
ae Scnema information = detajled description of all the data 
items, thejr data types, field sizes, 
default values and the data sets they 
appear on, 
bh. Screen definitions and layouts, 
c. Peovort layouts, 
a, Forts fille listinas - listings from VIEw of the forms file, 
this will he done at the customer’s 
if possible, 
The System Administrator’s manual descriping customizina 
contains a)l the information you will need to list other 
cCustomiZing aids. TheSe are not necessary at this stage, 
but if for some reason they are needed the industry specialist 
wil) have access to these aids at their office, 
The proposed imnlementation strateay is a nrototype development 
plan, That is, to first hrina up the system as is, tnen 
start the custonjzing in phases, This piecemeal anproach will 
qet the customer un on the system allowing him to become familiar 
with it and to start their testing. The customizing will be 
Completed jn PpnaseS, thus minimj~Zjina overall] Comojexjtyv of tne 
project, since it is easy tO recustomize the system, 


Structure: The Industry Specialist is wos taking an 


Summarys: 


active role in the iaplesaentation design, 

working with the customer in preparing for 

system customization. 
This phase contains two main events ore, installing the 
standard system and two, prenparind for customizing. 
Nutputs will ke the initial required modifications of 
the standard product, That is, discrepencies in data items 
and data sets: and screens to be nodified, added or deleted, 
preliminary investiaatiton for the other parts of customizing 
will be started now and initial customizina will commence, 
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Customizing Materials Manacement/3000, 


1, Objective: To complete the reauired customization of Materials 
Manaqement/30090 to fit the needs of the customer; to identify 
measures of data base integrity: to identify and implement 
security reauirements: and to initiate user training, 





2, Process: The needed processes wi}l be broken down jnto functions, 
The timing is implied hy the order presented for tasks ars ,b & C, 
a. Ordganize the screens by category, i.e. add, change, delete, 
Complete VIEW screen layout forms (Apnendix 1), Keep them 
ordered py category. mext either FUN FORMSPEC or enter 
VIEW via the customizer, In VIFwWw, the order in which you 
modify the forms file is not jmportant, hut it is best 
to do all adds at one time and so on for changing ana 
deleting, Remember to comnile the forms file before exiting 
VIEW, 
b. The next step is the data item definition within customizer, 
This entails the anddina, deletina and chanajng of data items 
existing in Materials Management/3900, Wse the Data Jtems 
work Sheet (Appendix IJ) to organize your modifications to 
tne data bases. Tris form allows you fo organize tnese 
updates by data set, This sheet’s information can also help 
with assianina the new data items to data sets, vie the 
“ADD FIFLDS TO A DATA SE1% Screen, 
ce. FOll]Owina the definition of your data items you can modify 
the standard sreens supplied by Materials Management/3000. 
There are two functions involved jn nodifina screens in 
customjzer, first is screen definition and secondly 
definina tne screen Jayout, Note tnat for MENI Screens you 
only define the screen, there is no Jayout function, 
Jne Screer Worksheet (CAprendix JTJII) contains both functions, 
The top portion corresnonds to the screen defition and the 
bottom is the screen layoute When entering this information 
on the systems you should do all your sreen definitions 
toyether and then do all your screen Jayouts. The reason for 
tnis separation js two fold, first the screen has to te 
detined refore you can do the Jayout ard secondly these 
functions are senarated in the svstem, Therefore, it is 
better to do tre screen defintions first then do the 
layouts, | 
NOw that we have modified all] the 
necessary screens and data sets, we can develop and enter 
the processing specifications, There spec.’s are not the 
same as the ones seen 1n VJFw,they are however a mechanism 
which wjll enable the user to Perform some computional 
operations on aata at the time the Screen iS peinsa PproceSsSed 
by Materials Management/39900, Anpendix JV contains a 
Processino Specifications worksheet, this can he used in 
organizing and entering the required operations for the 
screens, 
. The above processes are the main events of customizina, 
there are many other tasks which must be performed prior 
to the fina] implementation of Materials Management/3000, 
Here the order js not itcortant. These functions are: 
(1) Tertjinal Confiduration e= Appendix V3 
(2) Feport Lavout “odifjcations *= Appendix VI; 
(3) Bseckarounda gob Scnedule v2 Appendix VII3 
(4) System Values -2* Appendix VIII; 
(5) Customizing Messages; 
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CUSTOMT ZATION #22 THE MAIN FVERTS 
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( ( 

: : *Add, change, delete sreens 

: VIEW ! and data items. 

§ : “Verify 

Ean Sloane oe een ae ee 

: ! #Add, change, delete data items 
: DATA : *Assian data items to data sets 
: ITEM ¥ “Verify 

! DEF TTION ! 

Lean a enn ee Ree ae eet era ' 

' ! todd, chanse, delete screen 

: DEFINE ! nefinitions for menu, retrieval 
: SCREEN ! and data entry. 

' ' HVerify# 

ase eters Seen 

: ; #*AAdinar chanaina screen layout 
' DEFINE ! *SeduenCing and description of 
: SCREEN ! data items on the screen 

! LAYOUT : for retreival anc entry only, 
ee ee ee ean eee eee ET Eee *yerity* 


PROCFSSING 
SPECTFICATTONS 


X¥AAI camputational features to 
the screens, 


*Verify* 


eConfiaureatinn cf terminals 
tkeoort Lavout “or7ifications 
#kacknaround Jons 

*Svstem Valves "“onifications 
evessaqes CustomjZation 
*Help Screens Custotization 
eSecurity 

#Datahnase Generation 


OTHER 
EVENTS 
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Systems 
Analyst 


Ow @mw O@ Om Ow Om 


(6) Customizing Help Screens; 

(7) Security: 

(8) Database Generation, 
Functions (1) through (4) have associated worksheets provided 
in the appendices to help in organizing, entering and Fr 
verifing the results on the system, All these tasks are 
addressed in the System Administrator Manual, Also 
security can be done at various levels in this system, at 
the lowest leve] e= data item level, at an intermediate 
level e= VIEW and at the hiaqhest level ee terminal security, 





3, Structure: A full staff with proorammers to design and program the 


4, 





Summarys 


the interfaces between MaterialS Managment/3000 and the 
other functions of the company (e€.9. accounting). 


GP>-ai SP Gl GE ERED CEES Gr CaP Ge CA GE aa aus 


: Project u 

: Manancer : 

$ > EE Gap ae cee ae Ite ae Ep Caer Ge eee GED t 
: : Systems Technical Hardware 
!Proaramming! Admin. Support Planning 


: oo! 
ro 
—— 


’ 
° 
: 
: 
? 
e 
! 
e 
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Eacr function shown in the above chart has certain duties 
to perform, they will vary from company to company, 
some responsiblities of the system analyst would 
be the initial analyst work of the materials ana 
manufacturing departments,analyst work on Materials Management 
Syste, training, manual procedures, file conversion, 
conVersion from the old system to the new one and desian 
work On the interface programs, The programmer would be 
involved with writing interface and conversion 
procrams, file conversion and system testing, The systems 
administrator would be involved with customizing, user 
trainings and some analyst work. Technical support and 
hardware planing will be supporting and planning for the 
harOware, Finally, the project manager will be responsible 
for the administration of the entire project, This person 
wil) also be communicating with top management and other key 
manaafrs solicitino their support and reporting current 
status of the project, 

Following this phase we would have completed al] 

the necessary tasks in customizer and VIEW, we will 

have a fully cusomized system. The validity of all 

the mCdifications rests on a complete and precise 

validation of each task after is completed, The forms 

supplied in the appendices provide an effective 

means to verify your results by comparing them with 

the aids supplied by the customizer, These forms 

are destgned such that they are consistent with the 

screens in customizer and with each other, thereby 

minimizing the complexity otf this verification 

process. Once the modifications have heen validated 

by the systems administrator (and even in conjunction 

with the analyst) we are cae for our initial tests. 














User Implementation 


1. Sbjective: To establish education and training programs 
for end-users to ensure achievement of skills 
necessary for proper use ef the systen. 


2, Process: Education and training must translate the 
general principles of MRP inte the specifics of 
eperations at the company. Education is defined 
here as the learning of manufacturing concepts 
and basic operations of the system. Training is 
the develop of skills in using the particular 
tools provided by the system, Education and 
training should be provided at the appropriate 
level of detail and on the appropriate portien 
of the system for all personnel that can have an 
effect on the success of the system. A general- 
ized outline is included here. 


1. Hewlett-Packard training courses on 
the - HP2600 
* Programmer ’s Introductien 
System Gperator 
System Manager 
Image--eptional 
¥/3000--optional 


¥*% & & 





2, Hewlett-Packard training for Mater- 
ials Management/30066 
* System Administrator I 
* System Administrator II 
* These courses are designed to 
"train the trainers” 


3. Formal Manufacturing Concepts 
* ASI video courses on Managing Pro- 
duction and Inventories and NRP. 
* These courses should be given to 
personnel at all levels of opera- 
tion including top management. 


4, In-house User Training 

* Each department is responsible for 
training persenrnnel on the specific 
use of the computer and the 
application. 

* Procedures and decoumentations for 
users, operations, and the system 
administrator should be completed 
at this time. 

* Development of backup-recovery and 
disaster plans. 
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3. 


4. 


Structure: 


Summary; 


The Project Team is expanded to include 
department representatives and training teams. 


The people part of an MRP system is fully 80a of 


the system. The system will work only when 


peaple uderstand what it is, how it works, and 
what their responsibilities are. For this 
reason, education and training are 

eritical steps in the implementation process. 
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Installation 





1. Objective: To install a pilet start-up system and to 
perform all cequired system tests which 
would insure the integrity of the Materials 
Management/73008 systen., 


2. Process: Several controlled test must be completed prior 
to final conversion to the new system. A 
start-up pilot installation can provide an 
excellent format for testing the system. 

There are three main areas to test: 
1. Loading programs-~--data base loading; 
2, System tests--verification of custom- 
ized systen:; 
3. Interface progams--verification of 
user programs. 
A pilot system also gives the operating depart- 
ments an opportunity to learn the new system 
functions while the daily volumes are still at 
relatively low levels. 


3. Structure: The entire project team will be involved 
in this phase. 





4. Summary: The pilot start-up is a necessary phase of the 
implementation process. The pilot system can 
help identify problems and solutions before the 
total system is in place. Solutions at this 
stage can be more readily implemented than at a 
later point in system cornversion. Firm tine- 
tables should be established for coapletioen of 
the pilot phase, with adequate time for imple- 
gmentation of operating procedure changes as 
problems are identified. 
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Completes Implementation 





1, Objective: Te complete system installation and to 
establish effective utilization of the 
system by the users, 


2. Precess: At this point in the implementation, users 
have been trained and the system has been 
tested, The final steps at this stage are: 

{. Load data bases; 

2. Perform test runs of batch processes; 

3. Initialize and test interface 

programs; 

4, Switch over from existing systems. 
Depending upon the complexity of the conversion, 
it may be advisable to run modules of Materials 
Management/36060 in parallel with existing 
systems until users have gained coaplete 
confidence in the system. 


3. Structure: The entire project team, as well as affected 
users, Will be involved in this phase. 


4, Summary: at this time the system Ras been installed 
and tested to user satisfaction, The success of 
the application is now the responsility of 
management. It is extermely important that users 
realize that management plans to run the Business 
based upon the system. In doing this, it will 
become clear that the new system is designed to 
be an integral piece in business operations. 
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New System fudit 





1. Objective: To evaluate the success of the implementation 
and the systen. 


2. Process: Between three and six months after inplementation 
ef any module of Materials Management /3000 there 
should be a formal system audit. Questions to be 
answered at this step in the implementation 
process are: 

Are users effectively utilizing the 

system capabilities? 

Are-operating pelicies being adhered to? 

What probleas exist with the system? 

What user requirements were overlooked’? 

Can the system accomodate these changes? 

How are you preferming against 

established measurement targets? 

Any problems identified in the audit should be 

documented, investigated, and resolved, 


& 


*%* & te & 


3. Structure: The primary project team should be involved 
at this time. 


4. Summary: & successful implementation of Materials Manage- 
ment’3000 should take between nine and 12 months, 
There are three keys to the success of any 
implementation: 

1. Strong project management; 

2. Thoroagh training of users, 

systems personnel, and management; 

3. Top management commitment. 
Without these three ingredients, implementation 
will slow down, frustrations mount, and users 
doubt the "reality” of the new system. Once 
momentum has been lost during this process, it 
becomes doubly hard to restore, 
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Conciusions 





This paper was not intended to be an indepth guide to implemen- 
tation of Materials Management/3006, but a document which high- 
lights the issues and concerns surrounding the implementation 
of any manufacturing application. The success of any 
manufacturing application ultimately resides with the effec- 
iveness of the implementation process. A key point to remember 
is that manufacturing organizations are not static; they will 
change. These changes will need to be reflected in the 
organization’s information systems. Implementation is a 
process rather than a project; when these changes occur, it is 
again time to reiterate the analysis and customization of the 
Materials Management /’3000 systen. 
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Forms 
Repeat Option: ~.——— { ]}] APD 
Next Form Option: .w— [ }) CHANGE 
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INTRODUCTION 


Time-sharing has always plagued users with poor system response 
time and relatively high expense, though systems eventually evolved 
which alleviated both conditions. Chip processors and chip memory 
added to the attraction of time-sharing and it began to develop as 
a system rather than an option to a batch system. 

As the systems became more sophisticated, however, so did the 
applications which were run on those systems. Because of this, time- 
sharing systems frequently frustrated the user. 

Distributed systems, too, offered a breakthrough for response 
times in large systems. They allowed more users ta access stored 
information without excessive response time. Their drawback was 
that they only applied to a large data volume/low transaction en- 
vironment. 

So it seems that there is a third need for improved service in 
the system-and-user market: frequent transactions with associated 
low volume of data and processing. Though both the time-sharing and 
the distributive systems are overelaborate for this need, their re- 
Sponse to this type of application can still be extremely sluggish. 

Applications which belong to this class of fast transaction- 
low data are: plant production control, computer auctioning of goods, 
security monitoring systems, data entry, data inquiry, and monitor 
control. One such design is currently in production on the HP3000. 


THE NEED 


This design is the result of a research project which required 
a CPU to service, with a response time of two seconds or better, at 
least 60 terminals. The project budget complicated the order; it 
would not allow for a large, main frame computer. The salesmen 
doubted that it was possible to accomplish a task of this scope, and 
the hardware search increased their doubts. But the HP3000 turned 
out to have the system tools we needed to develop the required system. 
Much of the system design work had been done on what was known as a 
"run-time system." 

This system was to be used for another almost unheard-of appli- 
cation: the electronic market. An electronic market facilitates 
trading between buyers and sellers over the terminal using the CPU 
as auctioneer, bookkeeper, banker, statistician, and marketing infor- 
mation source. Several markets trade simultaneously. Other users 
can do other things during trading, such as getting detailed informa- 
tion on the goods to be sold, getting price information for goods 
already sold, or even looking at the regional weather forecast. 

The user audience in this case was to be diverse. There was no 
guarantee that all terminals which might potentially talk to the 
system would have identical characteristics. Not only were authorized 
buyers and sellers to use the system, but several news services were 
interested in tapping into the marketing information for their cus- 
tomers. 
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Communicating with the users was not going to be a simple task. 
We had little control over users who already had a communication net- 
work and who simply wanted to connect to our system. Our communi- 
cations would have to accommodate the Beli System as well as several 
other vendors. We were to serve both leased line and dial-up users. 
some of the users were on point-to-point lines and asynchronous multi- 
point lines. 

As information flowed into our offices regarding what we needed 
to do to bring the users onto the system, it became obvious that we 
needed all the tools we could find to make the system work. The puzzle 
became larger and more difficult daily. 


THE RESEARCH 


The system design task for the run-time system took about five 
months to accomplish. During that period, we evaluated five different 
systems with regard to their potential efficiency, programmability, 
maintainability, and practicality. In time we developed a design that 
seemed potentially compatible with the HP3000 hardware and some of 
MPE III. 

We designed the system with structured and modular programming 
techniques. The modules were separated into two groups: system and 
application. The application modules solved a particular problem be- 
tween user and data; the system modules connected the hardware to the 
user. The communication modules were coded to be tested apart from 
the rest of the subsystem. This separation gave them adaptability in 
case we had to change them or add other codes. Many field situations 
required considerable tuning of the communication modules. 

The true application programs were lowest in the hierarchy of 
this subsystem because of convenience. The sponsor who had the final 
word on how the application programs would run did not always agree 
with us about how they should work. Often the sponsor could not 
foresee future needs to an extent that would allow us to write defini- 
tive specifications for the application programs. Fortunately, the 
application modules had little bearing on the system code. 

After we attached the application programs to the completed sub- 
system, we began testing and tuning. With alteration of some subsystem 
parameters and changing of some MPE III configuratton parameters, the 
run-time system performed much better than our team or anyone else had 
expected. For our application, the response time was better than 
1.5 seconds. We inserted pauses in the code to slow the execution 
so the users could-expect uniformity of response and to let them get 
used to the cadence of activities at the terminal. 


THE SYSTEM 


The system is a collection of processes which are run under MPE 








III. These processes are organized to communicate data and to synchronize 
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connections between many users and many apolication programs, as shown 
in Figure 1. Much of the work which would be done by MPE in the time- 
Sharing environment is managed under the subsystem. The disadvantage 

of this structure is that users do not have the use of the system hard- 
ware that they would have in a time-sharing environment. To the con- 
trary, the hardware resources are transparent to the user on the sub- 
system; they are available through the applications level. This organi- 
zation is an attempt to relieve the overhead of managing the system 
resources to control the I/O to the user. | 

This subsystem minimizes -the movement of data throughout the 
processes. Data bound for system I/0 to the user are stored ina 
memory buffer. The characteristics of the data are passed through 
the subsystem and the data are accessed only at the point where the 
application must use them. In the same way, data produced by the 
application program are placed in a buffer; they are not moved until 
they leave the system. 

Figure 2 illustrates the design of the subsystem, showing it 
between the MPE environment and the application environment. Figure 
3 illustrates in more detail the core processes and programs of the 
subsystem. The system is loaded and executed at a terminal which 
becomes the run-time console. This console is a session under MPE; 
it receives information from both the run-time system and MPE. The 
console gives the operator control over the rest of the subsystem. 

The operator may create initial conditions of the system. These 
conditions may vary, depending upon the application environment the 
subsystem is serving. The operator can also monitor certain aspects 
of the system and intervene when necessary. 

The I/0 Controller handles all the communication activities 
and problems. This module works closely with the I/O driver pro- 
vided by MPE to intercept the I/0 from external devices. It handles 
the communication protocol information that the drivers pass to the 
Subsystem and checks errors on the communication lines. The I/0 
Controller regards the remote I/0 device as the primary initiator 
of the input. It intercepts input as it comes; when the input is 
complete, the data are accounted for and ready for processing. The 
I/O Controller then sends a message to the next process on the system. 
That message contains all the characteristics of the data and in most 
cases also indicates which application program should be used to 
process the data. In much the same way, the application program 
then returns data through the system and back to the terminal. 

The I/0 Controller controls several resources within the sub- 
system. It initializes and maintains tables that track activity 
within the system and maintains and. keeps records.of all I/0 activi- 
ties on all devices. All information collected by the I/0 Con- 
troller can be made available throughout the subsystem. 

The I/0 Controller distinguishes between clock-dependent acti- 
vities and those which are not clock-dependent. Clock-dependent 
activities may require a specified delay between request and response. 
These activities have the highest priority for response in the system. 
The attached application programs must then run faster than user- 
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Specified response time. Other clock-dependent transactions receive 
data at the remote device without solicitation. These transactions 
include countdown information, timer processes, pulse bursts, and 
monitor requests. Activities which are not clock-dependent pass 
through the other part of the system and may include application 
programs with variable execution times between user requests. 

These two classes of activities have separate Interrupt Proces- 
sors. Both processors queue requests that may use the same system 
resource or application program. They wake up the application pro- 
gram appropriate to the requests and issue errors for bad syntax and 
unknown requests. All usable applications for each generation on the 
system are known to the processors. It is necessary to reconstruct 
the system before changes in the available programs can be attached. 

Generally, each terminal or remote device request will stimu- 
late a response from some application level program. This trans- 
action will cause a complete pass through the system (down and back) 
and one pass through the application program. In some instances, 
the application program level may be in a conversation-like mode 
with the user device or terminal: for example, when the user must 
choose among the items of a menu produced at the terminal. The 
Interrupt Processor must then remember which terminals are in that 
mode, and the application program must find the position in the code 
to which the transaction must return. This position is stored and 
becomes part of the communication structure between the interrupt 
process level and the application level. The application program 
may tell the Interrupt Processors that the transaction is incomplete 
and indicate the code location to begin execution upon further input 
from the device. This allows the application program to process 
another request while the user (or user device) is deciding which 
option to take. Should the user choose not to continue the chain 
of activity to the particular application program, the communication 
between the I/0 Controller and the Interrupt Processors will flag 
that case. All pending activity for the device is then cancelled 
and the new request becomes a new transaction. This type of 
communication allows the subsystem to be somewhat transparent to 
the user and gives the user interactive capability within the pro- 
gram. 

Other small system programs do not appear in these generalized 
diagrams. They manage some of the common resources’ in the run-time 
environment. These resources can be thought of as highly dependent 
or shared resources in the subsystem. Their use dictates the -re- 
sults of some transactions. For example, in the situation-of the 
electronic market, each item offered to the market is posted ona 
market screen. The transaction that results in an offer is com- 
pletely. separate from those which play the market, though the two 
activities are tied together by the market screen. The market 
screen must have a governor to ensure that all offered items are 
advertised to all marketeers, each of whom is interacting with the 
market screen uniquely. These management processes tend to change 
in character and number as the run-time environment dictates; resource 
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management for an electronic market would not be the same as for a 
production control run-time system, for example, or a security moni- 
toring system. 


THE INSTALLATION 


This run-time system can be thought of as an application system. 
Since the application environment is usually tailared to a specific 
user audience, run-time systems vary~-Each system 7s designed to be 
installed for each new application environment. The system 7s modu- 
lar, and, though a few core system programs occur in all instances, 
the remaining peripheral software can be installed by trained per- 
sonnel to accommodate the application environment. Not all appli- 
cations can take advantage of this type of subsystem; programs which 
massage a large volume of data or perform large calculations with 
few user transactions will receive little value from it. 

Existing needs and software should be evaluated regarding their 
compatibility with the subsystem before installation, but ideally 
the application programs should be written with the subsystem in mind. 

Many of the rules for efficient stand-alone programs apply to 
this environment. Code written with some consideration of segmen- 
tation, memory allocation, and possible thrashing problems will, of 
course, run more quickly. Code designed in a structured, top-down 
fashion with one pass through for each transaction state is ideal. 
Programs which use data bases efficiently by limiting the number of 
cross datasets searches will run faster. Single programs which do 
not try to accommodate every user's needs at once will be at an 
advantage. 

The subsystem offers a host of tools which can be used success- 
fully at the application program level. The library includes 1/0 
statements for user device accessing, error diagnostics to test for 
errors in the operations, error file operations for user-defined 
errors, Status checking for the transaction condition codes and 
data location, and others. 

These subsystem monitors also provide tools for the system en- 
vironment. Files can be allocated to save the monitor information 
for inspection at a later time. This log of system activity can be 
useful for tuning the system. 

A special consideration at installation time should be the 
various devices attached to the subsystem. The communication modules 
in the I/0 Controller will have to be selected and installed based 
on the communication protocol and hardware interface for the device. 
This will require different considerations for different communi- 
cation subsystems. 


THE PERFORMANCE 


The run-time system iS in production; it has been performing 
satisfactorily for over a year with few modifications of the code. 
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The largest production encompasses 55 terminals. Under normal oper- 
ation, response time has shown no noticeable degradation, even with 
increased activity within the run-time system. The main system cur- 
rently feeds to five time-sharing terminals which are used for pro- 
gram development and editing large data sets. They run simultaneously 
with the run-time system and 55 terminals. There is no noticeable 
degradation in response time at either the run-time terminals or the 
time-sharing terminals, with one exception. There is a slight delay 
in the time-sharing terminals when the Clock Interrupt Processor is 
sending countdown information every 1.5 seconds to 40 or more terminals. 

Performance data are being collected from inside the run-time 
system as well aS in the time-sharing environment under MPE. Infor- 
mation is being collected in the run-time system as to the average 
process time for different types of application programs: those which 
are clock dependent, those accessing external file data sets, those 
accessing IMAGE data sets, those broadcasting information to more 
than one receiving terminal. In the time-sharing environment, data 
are collected as to execution times for a mix of compiles, preps, 
edits, data entry and access, and streamed jobs. This is all done 
for the stand-along, time-sharing environment; stand-along, run- 
time environment; and the mixed environment, for the purpose of 
comparing the differences among the environments. 

Several system configurations under MPE obviously play a Sig- 
nificant part in the response time in the run-time system. The 
parameters are time quantum, max extra data segment size, and max 
data. These parameters will take on different values for different 
configurations of the run-time system. These should be monitored 
and tuned before the run-time system is put into production. 


CONCLUSION 


Many hybrid systems are appearing in the manufacturer and OEM 
market. These systems reduce the programming load for the instal- 
lations who buy the software. It costs less to purchase an accounting 
system than it does to construct one in-house. 

The run-time system provides more efficient use of a CPU for 
installations serving large numbers of transactions with data volume 
in standard CRT screen unite (1920 bytes). The added benefit of this 
subsystem is the ability to communicate to a large number of termi- 
nals attached to a single CPU. 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING AT UTC 
Dr. Lloyd D. Davis 


Introduction 


With approximately 8,000 students, 250 plus faculty, and a primarily 
undergraduate orientation, the University of Tennessee at Chattanooga is 
very typical, in terms of mission, role, and scope, to other four year state 
colleges and universities. Somewhat unusual are the computer resources de- 
dicated to instruction and research at UTC. With both a HP2000 and HP3000 
allocated solely to instruction and research, with over eighty terminals 
accessing these computers and with a vigorous acquisition program for se- 
lecting quality software, UTC has "infused" computing into many areas of 
its curriculum including several unusual subjects. Additional computing 
via the network approach is also done at UTC for both instruction and re- 
search. This presentation will detail these efforts in terms of four areas 
- problem solving, data analyses, simulations, and computer-aided instruc-— 
tion. In addition, the topic of research computing will be discussed in 
terms of packages, availability, and general utility. The thrust of this 
presentation will be that of detailing the ingredients for establishing a 
successful academic computing service and maintaining that service for 


students and faculty. 


aos 

The program to promote computer literacy at UTC has been in existence 
for six years. Prior to the establishment of Academic Computer Services 
student computer programs were run on a local basis on an IBM 360/30 or 


remotely for a brief period on an IBM 360/65. There was little or no 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
provision for Computer Aided Learning (CAL). 

The Office of Academic Computer Services opened on July 1, 1975 with 
the objective of providing competent and comprehensive computer facilities 
to faculty and students in the areas of instruction and research. For the 
past six years, the Academic Computer Center has sought to fulfill this 
goal. It was originally staffed by a full-time director and Secretary; 
since then, another full-time employee has been added and student-programmers 
have been hired on a part-time basis. Funded by the University of Chatta- 
nooga Foundation, an HP2000 was installed in October 1975 and was linked to 
thirty-two terminals located in clusters around the campus. In November 
1978, a second academic system, an HP3000, was installed along with addi- 
tional terminals. 

The six years since 1975 have been spent in consolidating these systems 
and acquiring programs suitable for college level usage. During this time, 
efforts have been made, using newsletters and workshops, to introduce the 
faculty to the facilities available and to encourage them to undertake 


authoring projects and research. 


Usage 

Departments with heavy usage of Academic Computing include Business 
Administration, Mathematics, English, Engineering, Computer Science, Psy- 
chology, Chemistry, Biology and Physics. Moderate usage is experienced in 
each of the departments of Economics, Education, Criminal Justice, Political 


Science and Sociology. Other departments, such as Music and Home Economics, 
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make occasional use of the services. 

More impressive is the fact that departments not normally strongly 
associated with computer expertise have asked for and received services. 
Two examples of this spread of computer knowledge are the Music Department, 
which has a terminal for drilling students in music rudiments, and the 
English Department, which has a dedicated cluster of terminals for Computer 


Aided Instruction (CAI). 


Faculty Involvement 


At this point, it should be emphasized that the faculty participate not 
only by using our facilities but go far beyond that by being strong initia- 
tors of new programs. Many of the faculty have devoted endless hours to 
writing new packages, creating CAI materials, reading professional journals 
for software sources, entreating Academic Computing to purchase materials 
of interest, and evaluating these materials once installed, 

One of the most important software sources is CONDUIT, which is located 
in Iowa City, Iowa on the campus of the University of Iowa. CONDUIT's purpose 
is to locate quality software appropriate for undergraduate education (which 
often includes the high school level), to package it in a form that is widely 
and easily transportable, and to market these materials nationally. CONDUIT, 
which has some NSF support as well as other federal funding, has published 
three CAI packages authored at UTC and is currently reviewing two more. In 
* addtedon, the next issue of the CONDUIT publication, PIPELINE, will contain 
a panel discussion authored by UTC faculty and staff, on an English CAI 


project at UTC. 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
Although not a CONDUIT package, a statistical package for the HP3000 
has been developed by a psychologist on the faculty. This interactive pack- 
age is being marketed by the university with profits being shared by the 
university, the Psychology Department, Academic Computing, and the author. 
Such national recognition is strong motivation for both faculty and 
administrators becoming involved in instructional computing and chasing 


those scarce resources of time and money necessary to make it successful. 


Academic Computing Services 


Throughout the year Academic Computing Services offers free short 
courses to faculty and staff. These courses cover topics such as author- 
ing languages, as well as EDITOR, EDIT2, SPSS and the BASIC language. The 
typical course covers a five week period and consists of a one hour meeting 
per week. In addition, consulting services and portable terminals are made 
readily available on a reservation basis for faculty and staff. 

In the spring of 1979, we undertook a new procedure. At the request 
of the Nursing Department we instituted an intensive two and one-half day 
seminar on Instructional Dialogue Facility (IDF), an HP2000 CAI authoring 
language. Participants were taught how to use the facility to write and 
edit their course material. Each person produced a mini-package containing 
four or five multiple choice questions related to the nursing instructor's 
area of teaching. This project was well received and successful enough to 
encourage us to utilize the same format again. 

UTC has obtained a program.from CONDUIT which enables the user to 


translate packages written in IDF into BASIC. Thus, it is not necessary 
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for our faculty authors to learn a computer language in order to produce a 
transportable CAI package. 

When a package is needed on the HP3000 that is indigenous to a special 
computer or authoring language, student programmers convert this package 
into HP3000 BASIC or FORTRAN. 

Documentation is accomplished by producing a quarterly newsletter and 
manuals appropriate for local use. Manuals in production are Pocket Guide 
to the HP3000, HP2000 Users Guide, UTC User's Guide to the HP3000, Computer 
Assisted Instruction at UTC, Users Guide to IBM 370 System at UT-Knoxville, 


and many short pamphlets on miscellaneous subjects such as EDITOR, BASIC, 


and COBOL. 


Inventory of Courses 


Every second year, all departments are contacted and asked to return 
a one-page questionnaire on each course within their department which made 
use of the computer. These questionnaires ascertain which computer systems 
were utilized, how many students were involved and whether the role the 
computer played in relation to the course was required, enhancement or 
supplementary. Table I, based on data collected in these inventories of 


courses, shows the increase in computer usage over the period 1976 to 1980. 
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TABLE I 


Inventory of Computer Usage in Courses by Discipline 





Number of Courses Utilizing Computing 














Department 1976 1978 1980 
Art 0 0 2 
Biology 0 2 2 
Business Administration 8 8 14 
Chemistry 7 7 8 
Computer Science 10 13 20 
Criminal Justice 0 0 3 
Economics 1 3 0 
Education 2 9 3 
Engineering 16 15 19 
English 0 2 3 
Foreign Language 0 0 10 
General Science 1 2 4 
Interdisciplinary Studies 0 0 1 
Health and Physical Education 1 1 1 
Home Economics 0 2 4 
Mathematics 11 14 11 
Music 4 4 5 
Nursing 0 0 1 
Physics 5 7 3 
Political Science 1 1 2 
Psychology 8 9 5 
Social Work 0 0 3 
Sociology 1 1 

Total 76 100 127 
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These inventories enable Academic Computing to keep, in a centralized 
location, instructions on how to utilize the computer materials, the end to 
which they are intended, and other pertinent information the instructor deems 
appropriate. This is abstracted each year into the form required to update 


the CAI manual for UTC. 


Focus for Academic Comput ing 


Through surveys, needs analyses, departmental self-studies, and liter- 
ature research, Academic Computing focuses perceived needs into a five-year 
plan that is updated each year and extended for one year. This is present- 
ed to the Chancellor and his staff for review, critique, and approval. When 
finalized, it generally becomes a part of the projected capital budget plan. 
Hence, the finance officer is able to plan in a consistent, open fashion for 
legitimate, required computer expansions. 

UTC early opted for the complete separation of academic and administra- 
tive computing. Each area has its own equipment and each is headed by its 
own director. Furthermore, the Director of Administrative Computing reports 
to the Vice Chancellor for Administration and the Director of Academic Com- 
puting reports to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. These separated 
organizational lines are important in keeping Academic Computing's interest 
visible, viable, and paramount to the university community. By tying Aca- 
demic Computing into the instructional side of the university, its success 
is ensured in meeting student, faculty and curricular needs. By keeping 
Academic Computing free of Administrative Computing's control, the "water 


trickling down hill" analogy does not nurish Administrative Computing by 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
diverting needed resources from the academic side. On any campus, organi- 
zation and staff are major ingredients in the success of a successful in- 


structional/research computing endeavor. 


Problem solving 


Problem solving at UTC is defined as the process wherein the student 
designs, constructs, tests, and evaluates his/her own program, and is dis- 
tinguished from other computing by calling it programming. The two domi- 
hant programming languages at UTC are BASIC and FORTRAN. These account for 
well over 90% of programming activity. Surprisingly, BASIC is firmly en- 
trenched in Engineering and more problem solving is done among engineers in 
BASIC than in FORTRAN. Computer Science, on the other hand, favors FORTRAN 
over BASIC and, except in personal computing and service type courses, BASIC 
is not used. PASCAL is a major need at this institution since our campus is 
about to shift from FORTRAN as the basic Computer Science course to PL/I on 
a remote computer. UTC believes that the imminent HP announcement of PASCAL's 
availability on the HP3000 will be attractive and cause UTC to review its 
decision to use PL/I. 

COBOL or COBOL II, coupled with IMAGE Data Base package, is the resource 
used in teaching our data base course. Some use of KSAM may occur in conjunc- 
tion with this. APL is utilized by an advanced language course but is a dis- 
appointment in terms of system's load, requirements for special terminals, 
and minimal desirability for either Computer Science or Engineering. Although 
SPL has been taught once to students in Computer Science, it is neither a 


popular language nor a necessary language. Students requiring assembler 
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language are required to utilize IBM's Assembler at our remote IBM computer. 

The growth in all areas of computing, particularly in problem solving, 
is indicated by the statistics kept on the three systems available at UTC. 
In 1979 and 1980, usage on the HP2000 system was 42,757 hours and 42,810 
hours, respectively. On the HP3000 system, installed in 1978, connect time 
(in hours) increased from 9,183 hours in 1979 to 18,607 hours in 1980. The 
number of jobs submitted via RJE to a remote IBM system increased from 35,924 
jobs in 1978 and 39,074 jobs in 1979 to 50,997 jobs in 1980; this is an in- 
crease of 42% between 1978 and 1980. 

The PLOT10 graphics package of Tektronix is widely utilized on the HP 
3000 and is accessed by both Tek4010 and 4025 type terminals. PLOT10 is a 
set of graphics subroutines callable from FORTRAN. Hence, PLOT10 users 
write programs calling these routines, which makes this package also prob- 
lem solving. This package has been available from Tektronix at a one time 
purchase cost of $500, and is vary satisfactory. 

The use of terminals to send programs and data to UT at Knoxville, 
which has twin IBM 370/3031's, has accelerated from nearly nothing to sev- 
eral hundred per day. Although currently this transfer is perforntied on the 
HP2000, it will be shifted to the HP3000 this summer using MRJE, SPOOK, and 
the Robelle editor QEDIT. All departments are de-emphasizing cards and in- 
stead focusing on distributed computing via terminals including the HP2621 
and others. | 


MPE III and apparently MPE IV are excellent operating systems that are 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
both capable and friendly. Problem solving fits well within the system. 
PASCAL, when available, will be of major utility. It is needed now. On 
the other hand, the HP3000 needs a new ANSI package, FORTRAN 77, on the 
software side. On the hardware side, HP limitations on the multiplexor 
throughput, response time degradation in a loaded system, and relatively 
slow internal speeds, could be alleviated by going to a 32 bit architecture 


or providing a floating point hardware box to accelerate such computations. 


Data Analysis 

Data analysis, a euphemism for statistics, is accomplished largely 
with canned packages. UTC utilizes a wide variety of these on both the HP 
2000 and the HP3000. Sources vary from proprietary to contributed ginal 
to home grown. 

On the HP2000, UTC maintains IDA developed at the Unviversity of Chicago, 
GUS from the University of Iowa, SPSSHP from DePaul University, and PSY de- 
veloped at UTC. IDA and PSY are complimentary packages and each has been 
modified to accommodate easy transfer from each to the other. Although many 
institutions are familiar with IDA, they may not know about PSY, which pro- 
vides inferential tests of statistics in a IDA type environment of commands 
and data. Questions concerning SPSSHP must now be forwarded to SPSS, Inc. 
as the authors are no longer with DePaul University. 

On the HP3000, UTC utilizes the very excellent versions of SPSS and 

BMDP (BioMedical Data Package) that are available from McMaster University. 


8PSS is the primary package for research, but the many specific models 
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available in ANOVA make BMDP a valuable tool within instructional computing. 
The previously mentioned packages, BMDP and SPSS, are both for research and 
instruction but are batch oriented. A major instruction system at UTC is 
QSTAT, which was written locally. It is an extension of the previously men- 
tioned PSY and utilizes an IDA approach to commands and data within the 
inferential area. It also maintains an extensive HELP command and a very 
flexible BACK command to allow users to undo mistakes in commands. 

Interactive Statistical Economic Analysis, ISEA, is available from 
Dr. John Eaton, London Graduate School of Business. Our economists are 
funding this package, which provides the specialized statistical tools re- 
quired in economics. Instead of depending on remote IBM usage of SAS, our 
institution is making extensive use of ISEA. 

The use of these statistical packages in instruction varies from be- 
ginning statistics courses to graduate courses requiring analyses. Although 
most usage is in basic statistics courses, educationists, sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, and political scientists routinely require com- 
puter analyses of data bases as part of course requirements. 

Many old, but still good, data sets on Sociology and Political Science 
are available from CONDUIT. National Opinion Research (NORC) has a major 
data base of 9120 cases with 640 variables on sociological issues and trends 
for the years 1972 to 1977 available from CONDUIT. Four major historical 
demographic data bases are available from the Laboratory of Political Re- 
search at the Univeristy of Iowa. The U.S. government and its agencies, 


such as the Census Bureau, also have many data bases of interest to educators. 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
Certainly local faculty are capable of building important data bases to 
Support their research. For example, a faculty member is currently ex- 
amining thousands of pieces of data collected from German cities circa 1600 
to determine principal food grains and how the fluctuation in grain prices 
related to taxes, inflation, and standard of living. 

A somewhat unusual data base and package is a nutrition package, writ- 
ten in COBOL, acquired from Clarke College, Dubuque Iowa. The package was 
modified from a PDP II system to accept KSAM and EDITOR input files. This 
program analyzes an individual's diet for a one meal, one day, or several 
days, in terms of basic nutritional requirements. It is an unusual data 
base in that individuals may select dietary needs from categories such as 
lactating mothers, small children, or adults with low sodium diets and have 
their diets analyzed in terms of calories, fats, minerals, and vitamins for 
hundreds of food items. Such data bases and associated packages are a good 


means of introducing computing into departments traditionally not computer 


oriented. 


Simulations 


For many students, especially those in the Natural and Social Sciences, 
simulations via the computer offer possibilities otherwise unavailable. Of 
course, simulations do not have to be performed on the computer, however, such 
simulations offer the speed, interaction, and graphics necessary for viable, 
realistic curricular experiences. For UTC the most important simulations 


have been those from CONDUIT (see Table II). 
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TABLE II 
CONDUIT SIMULATION TYPE PACKAGES 
BLOLOGY PHYSICS 
ANAEROBIC GLYCOLYSIS ENERGY and ENVIRONMENT 
COEXIST - Population Growth GROUP VELOCITY 
COMPETE - Plant Ecology ICBM I - Computer Based Mechanics 
ECOEXX 1 - Mark Recapture Experiment INTERP ~ Wave Superposition 
ECOEXX 2 — Population Growth Models MECHANICS - Physical Mechanics 
ECOLOGICAL MODELING NEWTON - Satellite Orbits 
ENZKIN - Enzyme-Catalyzed Reactions QUANTUM MECHANICS 
ENZYME - SEQUEN: SCATTER - Nuclear Scattering 
~- Enzyme Substrate Interactions USING COMPUTERS IN PHYSICS 
- Amino Acid sequences of proteins 
EVOLUT - Evolution Genetics MANAGEMENT 
LINKOVER ~ Genetic Mappings BUSINESS DECISION SIMULATIONS 
TRIBBLES - Scientific Method BUSINESS - Management Laboratory 
COMPUTER MODELS IN OPERATIONS 
CHEMISTRY MANAGEMENT 
FIRSTLW - First Law Thermodynamics COMPUTER MODELS IN OPERATIONS 
HABER ~ Haber Simulation Ammonia RESEARCH 
IDGAME - Qualitative Organic Identification EXECUTIVE GAME 
KSIMS - Kinetic Experiments FINANSIM - Financial Management 
NEUTRON = Neutron Activation MARKETING IN ACTION 
NMR - Nuclear Magnetic Resonance SIMQUEUE - Queueing Theory 
RKINET - Chemical Reaction Kinetics 
QUANTUM = Quantum Chemistry OTHERS 
TITRATION - Titration Ionic Equilibria INS2 - Inter-NationSimulation 
XRAY = Xray Crystallography CRITICAL INCIDENTS IN EDUCATION 
COMPUTER SIMULATIONS MACROECONOMICS 
SOCTOILOGY MODSIM - Economic Modeling 


CHANGE AGENT 

DEMO=-CRAPHICS 

PROFIS - Introductory Sociology 
USPOP - US Population Studies 


PSYCHOLOGY 
COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
IMPRINTING 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


¢ 


Several of these from CONDUIT can eetieel to illustrate the concept of 
simulation. Critical Incidents in Education is a set of twenty plus scena- 
rios on classroom management problems such as breakage of science equipment, 
passing of love notes, and obscene phone calls. This is excellent exposure 
for ce Student teacher before the real classroom experience. Another sim- 
ulation is HABER, which involves the synthesis of ammonia commercially. 

The actual experiment is lengthy (over six weeks) and so expensive it is 
seldom done in the classrooms. Hence, HABER is realistic for collegiate 


education since it can be done quickly and at low cost on the computer. 
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Another simulation is the NDTRAN (available for the HP3000) simulator 
from Notre Dame. This package allows one to construct the equations govern- 
ing a model and its constraints, to model the system over a speeded-up time 
period, and to summarize the results for easier interpretation. 

UTC has acquired also simulations from the chemistry departments at 
Western Washington State and Illinois Institute Technology, as well as from 
the Hewlett Packard 2000 Contributed Library (HPGSUG). A number of other 
sources exist, including Lehigh's Economics and Limits to Growth, University 
of Wisconsin at Madison's FCHART simulation of a solar dwelling, Hunington 
II simulations from DEC, and numerous packages detailed both in Creative 
Computing and BYTE magazines. 

Although canned programs to find the solution to a specific class of 
problems may not be simulations in a literal sense, the inherent model is 
there for use by the student. More importantly, they can be adapted from 
textbook exercises. As examples, consider the canned programs to calculate 
a bond return, worth of a stock portfolio, drawing of random phone numbers 
for interviewing, electrical values for a circuit, or the size of structural 
members for a building. These valuable programs are available through the 
HPGSUG contributed tape library. Good programs can be rented or purchased 
from software and engineering firms. Through shared national facilities 
such as EDUNET, an individual anywhere can access over twenty major campuses 
with extensive egetware libraries of heterogenous and complimentary holdings 


(EDUNET may be contacted directly or through EDUCOM). 
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CAT 

The largest CAI project at UTC has been one involving basic English 
skills. In the spring of 1977 the Administration, the English Department 
and the Office of Academic Computing jointly endorsed a proposal to use a 
major English CAI package for at least one year. Initial planning called 
for this package to be assigned to one third of the freshman class, with 
each of the 600 student participants being allocated from nine to twelve 
hours of CAI work during the Fall 1977 semester. The package was developed 
by the Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) of Palo Alto, California. 

This firm no longer markets Basic English for Remedial Students as a soft- 
ware package, but instead includes it with hardware on a turn-key basis. 
CCC is a valuable source for other CAI software in the areas of reading and 
mathematics. At the conclusion of the first semester of using the English 
CAI, a survey established that, of the students using the CAI, 23% felt 
that access to these programs had materially altered their grade. At the 
end of four years of operation, a new English course was established with 
this package as an integral, operating mode of instruction. 

Eleven units of descriptive statistics for use in graduate education 
courses and nearly twenty units of freshmen chemistry were acquired from 
the University of Akron. Although originally in IBM's CW III, they were 
converted to HP's CWF and are currently being translated inte BASIC. 

Two major systems in remedial algebra, drill and practice, have been 
authored for our Mathematics Department. In addition, a faculty member in 


Sociology has written one dealing with basic sociological terms. 
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A music package covering theory from the Music Department at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa has had considerable success. With over twenty programs, 
it can give students extensive drill and practice in this innovative area. 

CONDUIT has two notable CAI packages. The first is DIALOGUE for the 
area of English grammer and the other is SPANCOM for the teaching of Spanish. 
Another major source for quality CAI is the Association for Development of 
Computer Based Instructional materials, (ADCIS), which has many member firms 
and individuals who sell, swap, and distribute CAI. 

The process of developing CAI is in a continual state of evolution and 
development. However, experience has shown us that the usage of CAI is 


increasing and has a definite educational value. Our academic departments 





are increasingly finding that extending their computer literacy is a worth- 


while investment of their time. 


summary 

In this paper we have described the sources for the academic software 
available to UTC users. This paper thus may provide fledging computer cen- 
ters or new HP3000 users with a list of places which can be contacted for 
academic software. HP users entering the area of instructional computing 
frequently call UTC to determine where applicable software can be obtained 
or purchased. Although UTC has a small department of Academic Computing 
Services, it has been able to provide the faculty with a full range of CAI, 
simulations problem solving, and data analysis, in part because of the wide 


range of nationally obtainable software. 





UTC's Office of Academic Computing is a major strength for the support 
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COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
and effectiveness of computing at UTC. UTC particularly espouses the en- 
richment of the curriculum with computer related experiences. To that end, 
a continual and diligent search is made to secure quality educational soft- 


ware that is relevant to UTC's academic programs. 
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1, Name Searching == The Problem Part i 


Traditional approaches to searching a list of names usually ine 
vOlve a KSAMisSh approacn to the data file: L.e. positioning the 
program (or a terminal user) at the beginning of 4 group of names 
spelled in like manner, and then performing additional subsetting 
or processing of the group of names, KSAM (or ISAM) is typically 
used for sucn applications because of their ability to position 
the recore pointer using only & partial Key. IMAGE, on the otner 
hand, is seldon used for such applications since inquiries must he 
made against a complete search item, For applications in which 
inquiry against an existing "people" pase is required, the come 
plete entry of a name may be at pest redundant and at worst exe 
tremely subject to error since variations in spelling of a name at 
data entry time £rom that of the master name on file are difficult 
to nandle,. Criteria for a first cut name search algorithm should 
then include at least tne following; 

eThne ability to search on a partial or incomplete 
nane 


eThe ability to operate upon or display to a 
terminal user a group of similar names, 
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Name Searching @== Problew Part 2 
An additional reguirement for many name search applications is 

the ability to Search for names by phonetic equivalent, that is 
names should be selected for analysis kased upon how tney sound 
rather than how they are spelled, Applications wnhicn must employ 
field originated forms are typically in need of sucn capability. 
A secondeorcger name search tecnnique would, therefore, require tne 
aaditional capability ot inquiry by the phonetic value of a name 
rather than (or perhaps, in addition to) the exact spelling or 
partial spelling of a name, Lastly, in order to increase the 
"Crashewortniness"® and ease of maintenance of a name search sys- 
tem, the person data base should pe a part of an organization’s 
IMAGE data base. The ideal name search technique then snould have 
the rollowing attributes: 

eThe ability to search on a partial or incomplete 

tin wanxiee tO Operate upon or display to a 

terminal user a group of similar names, 
efhe ablility to search py @a pnonetic Key 
eSuitability for implementation using IMAGE 
The remainger of this paper will etch out 4 partial data base, 

compare two pnonetic encryption methods, and suggest an approach 
to a name inquiry system which will satisfy the apove requiree 


ments e 
2. Phonetic Name Searching and IMAGE 


Phonetic name encryption gives tne system aesigner a tool whicn 
enables the design of name inquiry systems tnat meet the four 
criteria set out in part one of this paper, In this section a 


partial data baSe schema to Support name indexina will be outlined 
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and standards for evaluating name encryption algorithms will pe 
Suggestea and 4pplied, Ihe develorment of synonyms is at tne 
heart of any Phonetic name encryption module, It nas been sug= 
gested that fwo standards should be used to evaluate phonetic name 
encryption algorithms: reliability and selectivity (1). In dise= 
cussing tnese concepts in a study rrepared for the New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System, Robert att detines 
reliability as , "the provability that the tecnnique will retrieve 
tne correct suspect it, in fact, the suspect is in tne file." (2) 
Continuing the analysis, Taft states selectivity is, 
"tne average percentage of [a) file that the tecnnigue 
will accept on an average searcn request. If, for ex= 
ample, a metnod has a selectivity factor of one percent, 
then the metnoa will, on the average, accept one percent 
Of tne fLlle and reject ninety nine percent ... the 
selectivity factor 18 an accurate measure of the amount 
Of work the system will nave to perform," (3) 
Yo these criteria this writer will aad yet a third,: Tne alao= 
ritnn snould be fast in execution time and require a minimal code 
and data segment on the HP 3006, A Silple IJ*AGE data structure 


implied py the mecnanics of phonetic name transformation tecne 


Nnigues is shown below in Figure 1, 


Figure 1 
eoeoecevresensees 
» Phonetic , 
° Code ° eaeceerecaereecesrecenece 
eo (AUTO) - Peer ewer es cere averecssea>d, fame Detail ‘ 
° ° Primary Key: Phonetic @ ° 
° Code ° ° 
ee e e 
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Since the object of the encryption algorithm is to group similar 
sounding names into the same group (i.e, assign them the same 
search item value), a straight«forward representation of this in a 
data base is a detail set with a primary key of the pnonetic name 
code indexed by an automatic master. Tne detail set allows for 
multiple records with the same search item value; making the 
phonetic key the primary key of the detail set will speed access 
by insuring that records with the same phonetic Key will be stored 
contiguously on disk atter a DBUNLOAD/DBLOAD cycle. This same set 
may be indexed py other master sets and should contain at a mini- 
mum the name and name associated information for the entity being 
indexed, 
SGUNDEX and NYSIIS Name Eneryption Techniques 

In tnis section two name encryption techniques will be 
specified and evaluated using the standards outlined in Section 2, 
The SUUNDEX algorithm is an especially common name grouping tech= 
nique in use today, Its implementation is extremely straighte 
forward on tne HP 3000 (see appendix A), The algoritnm upon 
which the SFL procedure displayed in Appendix A 18 based is given 


below in Table 1. 
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Table 1 © SOUNDEX Variant 1 Alogrithm (4) 


Rule Exatole 
Original name 
ASHCROFT 
1. Remove the letters "Ww" and "H* ASCROFT 


from the name 
@e Code al] letters using the following 0226013 
table and using "0" for vowelss 


B,F,P,V =z j 
CreseU eK ,0,5,X%,24 = 2 
D,T = 3 
Gb = 4 
hi, N = § 
R = 6 
3. Make all multiple digits single 026013 
4. kemove all zeros after the first 02613 
position of the value 
Se. Add sufficient zeros on the rignt 026130 
nand side to make six digits 


6, keplace the first digit with the A26130 
first character of the name 


Taft evaluates the reliability otf this technique at 95.99 
percent. its selectivity factor is .213 percent, i.e., this 
method will on tne average retrieve ,213 percent of a file as 
matches to a name inquiry (5). The procedure shown in Appendix A 
takes 69 CPL seconds to encode §,524 names on an HP 3000 Series 
TIll. The SYSIIS name encryption technnigque represents an effort to 
develop a phonetic coae that is both more selective than SGUNDEX 
procedures ana wore effective at handling the “orthographic errors 
wndcn occur in the recording of “Spanish” and other South turopean 


names" (6), the NYSI1S algorithn is outlined in Table 3, below: 


Table 3 -© The NYSTIS Algoritnm (7) 


kule 
1. If tne first letters of the name are 
"MAC" tnen ecnange these letters to "MCC" 
"nN" tnen change tnese letters to "NN" 
oK* then cnange tnese letters to "Cc" 
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"PH" then change these letters to "FF 
"Pr® then change these letters to "FE" 
"SCH" then change these letters to "SS5" 
Ls If tne last letters or tne name are 
"BRE" then cnange these letters to "Y * 
"Te" then cnange these letters to "y *" 
"DT" "KT", "RD8,fnT","ND® then 
Change these letters to "D " 
3. Tne ftirst character of the NYSIIS code is the 
first cnaracter of the name 
4. in the following rules, a sean 15 Performea on 
tne characters ot the name, {his is aescrivea 
: in terms of &@ program loop, A pointer is usea 
to point to the current position under 
consideration in the name, 
Step 4 is to set the pointer to the second 
Cnaracter of the nane, 
on Considering the position of the pointer, only 
one of the following statements can be 
executeds 
If blank then go to rule 7 
If the current position is a vowel (AEIUU) 
then 
lf equal to "EV" then change to "AF" 
otnerwise change current position to "A" 
lf the current position is the letter 
"at then change tne letter to "G" 
"Z" then cnange the letter to "s* 
"mM" tnen change the letter to "Nn" 
lf the current position is the letter "K*" then 
lt the next letter is "N" tnen 
replace the current position py “Nn* 
otherwise 
replace the current position py "Cc" 
It the current position points to the letter 
String "SCH" then 
replace the string with "SSS8S°" 
otherwise If the current position points to 
the letter string "FR" then 
replace tne string with "FF® 
If the current position is the letter "i" and 
4 either tne proceaing or following letter is 
not a vowel CAEIGU) then replace the current 
position with the preceding letter 
lf tne current position is the letter "w" ana 
the preceding letter is a vowel then 
replace the current position with the 
preceding position 
If none of these rules applies, then retain 
the current position letter value 
6. If the current position letter is equal to the 
last letter placed in the code tnen 
set tne pointer to point to the next letter 
go to rule 5 
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7. it tne laSt cnaracter of the NYSIIS code is 
the letter "S" then 
remove it 

&. If tne last two characters of tne NYSIIS code 
are the letters "AY" then 
replace them with tne single letter "y" 

y. It the last character ot the NYSIIS code is the 
letter "A" then 
reirrove tnis letter 





Taft evaluates the reliability of this techniaue at 98.72%, 
The selectivity tactor of tne NYSIIS routine is .164% (7). A 
progran using an SPL implementation of the “YSIIS algorithm 
developed by the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission (&%) took 66 


CeU seconas to encrypt 5424 names, 
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Detalled Comparison 
The SOUNDEX and NYSIIS algoritnms were compared using the fol= 
lowing procedures: 


1. A file of 5424 names was encrypted using each 
technigue 
A sequential MPE fille containing the phonetic code 
fon, each name was generated, 

2. ‘Ti*ings were derived for both processes 

3. The files of phonetic codes were sorted in ascending 
order 

4, bvduplicate codes in each file were eliminated, 
Fach code was tagged with the number synonyms 
for that code that had been generated. 

5S. Suiimary statistics were deriveac using SPSS (9), 


Tne results of the SPSS runs and other Summary measures are given 
in Table 4, velows; 


Table 4 == SOUNDEX vs, NYSIIS 


Routine CRU Segment # Codes Avg, No. STD Maximum No, 
wame Time Size Generated Synonyms/ DEV Synonyms/ 
Code Code 
NYSIIS oe) 1021 1673 22895 4,644 77 
SUUNDEX 09 434 14748 3.669 5,992 84 


Ine comparison data agisplayed in Tatle 4 reveals that tne per= 
formance characteristics of tne NYSLIS routine are on the average 
about twenty percent more efficient, both in terms of tne number 
Ot entries generated and the average number of Synonyms per entry, 
than SOUNDEA, It should be noted, however, that applications 
using one algorithm as opposea to the otner will not necessarily 
show equivalent differences in pertormance, this is especially 
true for arplications using IMAGE databases which are perodically 
UBUNLOAD/DELOADed, Empirical data at tne Third vistrict Court ine 
dicate that IMAGE will biock moaerate sized name detail sets (for 
examele, doubly keyed records with $0 byte name field, six byte 


soundex primary key, ten byte secondary Key ana eight pytes of 
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miscellaneous data) at from ten to eleven blocks per physical 
record, Inus one disc I/0 will all matching phonetic entries all 
but five to seven percent ot the time, depending upon the algo= 
rithm selected, If DBUNLGAD/DBLOADS are not done on a periodic 
basis, then performance difterentials should approach that found 


in the sample daqata used in this paper, 
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OuUMMarLry 

Applications using eitner of tne Phonetic encryptions ale 
yoritohs ciscussea in this pacer all ve able lo searcn au ape 
Propriatly keyed detail set Dy phonetic key, Botn methods 
generéete fixed length keys, Finally, by doing phonetic Searches 
Oh the last name ane exact or weighted matenes on the remaining 
Characters in a name specitied st data entry time, an application 
Plogral tay Seth searcn on an inconplete name and Gevelop a supset 


ut atcninyg nemes tor fturtner analysis, 
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3u. This paper is an excellent analysis of tne merits and 
demerits of several alfterent name encryption systems, 
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(9) See Loritian H, hie, @ree@Qle, SLatistical_vacksage_for_tbe.sos 
clal_Sciencess—2bdeiditioane, New Yorks Mc Graw Hill ana Come 
pany, pe 1494202 tor an explanation of the FREGUENCIES proces 
dure used to analyze the data referenced in this paper, 
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Textfile is PORSNDX,.PUS FRI, MAR 13, 1981, 5333 PM 

1 SCONTKROL SUBPROGRAM, LIST, SEGMENT=RUSSELLSOUNDEX 

2 BEGIN 

3 PROCEDURE SOUNDEXCNAMESTRING,SOUNDEX,ERKCODE); 

4 LUGICAL ARRAY NAMESTRING,SOUNDEX; 

5 INTEGER ERKCODE; 

6 BEGIN 

7 BYTE ARRAY NAMESTRING°BC¥*¥)ENAMESTRING? 

8 BYTE ARRAY SOUNDEX°B(*)SSOUNDEX;3 

9 BYTE ARKAY NAMESTRING’S(0250),STR(0350)3 
10 BYTE ARRAY RUSSELL’SUUNDEX(02255); 
11 INTEGER L,J? 

12 INTEGER STRING* LENGTH; 

13 BiT&é FIKST°LELTER; 

14 INTRINSIC CTRANSLATE? 

i5 

16 MOVE RUSSELL’ SOUNDEX$=65("0"),2; 

17 MOVE ¥*3="01230120022455012623010202000000012301200224550", 2; 

is MOVE ¥*3=712623010202", 23 

19 MOVE ¥*35133("0"); 

20 MOVE NAMESTRING’SSENAMESTRING’B,(50)3 << COPY NAME TO WORK AREA >> 
21 NAMESTRING°S(50)3=" "3 «<< SET TERMINATOR BYTE >> 

22 SCAN NMAMESTKING°S UNTIL ", ",13 << SCAN FOR END OF LAST NAME >> 
23 STRING’ LENGTHS =TOS#@NAMESTRING*S4#13 << SET STRINGLENGTH >> 

24 MOVE STR&SSNAMESTRING‘’S, CSTRING’ LENGTH): << MOVE LASTNAME INTO STR >> 
25 FIRST°LETTERSSSTR? << SAVE FIRST LETTER OF LAST NAME >> 
26 IF INTEGERCFIRST°LETTIER) >9Q THEN 

2] FIRST° LETTERS SBYTECINTEGER(FIRST° LETTER) @32)3 

28 IF FIRST°LETTER <> ALPHA THEN 

29 BEGIN 

30 ERRCODEs=13 

31 RETURN? 

32 END? 

33 CTRANSLATE(U,STR,STR,STRING°LENGTH, RUSSELL’ SOUNDEX) 3 

34 IF < THES KBEGIN << TEST FOR SUCCESSFUL >> 

35 ERKCUDES=13 << TRANSLATIUN AND SET >> 

- RETURN; << ERRCODE ACCORDINGLY >> 

3 END 3 

38 ERRCODE s=03 << INITIALIZE ERRCODE >> 

39 FUK L3=0 STEP 1 UNTIL STRING’ LENGTH=2 DO 

4 BEGIN 

41 Jssl3 

42 WHILE STRCIJS5STR(J+1) AND J<BSTRING°LENGTH-1 DO 

43 bEGIN 

44 STR(J+1)3="0"%; 

45 Js=Je+1;3 

46 END; 

47 END; 

48 Js=i17 

49 FOUR L3=1 STeP 1 URTIL STKING°LENGTHeE1] DO << SGUEEZE OUT ZERUS >> 
5Q LF STRCLJI<>"0" AND J<6 THEN 

51 BEGIN 

52 SQUNDEATE (CU) 8SeSTRCII)3 

53 Js=sJ4+1; 

54 END? 

95 TF J<6 VRE << POSTFIX ZEROS TU MAKE >> a 
56 << SIX DIGIT CUDE >> © 
57 FOR ITssu STEP 41 UNTIL 5 Dt . 
5% SOUNDEX’HCLISS*9O"; 
$9 SCUADEX°BSSEFIRKSTCLETTER? << PREFIX SQUNDEX CUDE WITH >> 
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<< FIRST LETTER OF LAST >> 
<< NAME >> | 
END; | 
END, 
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USING SERIAL AND DEMOUNTABLE DISK VOLUMES 
by: 


Jim Brand 
U.S. Office of Personnel Management 


An in-depth discussion of how to create, initialize, use, and change 
the demountable disk volume feature of the MPE operating system. The 
paper touches on particular environments where demountable volumes 
might be applicable, and both the advantages and disadvantages of 
using demountable disk. It focuses on a detailed technical discussion 
of creating the account structure for, initializing, and maintaining 
demountable disk volumes. In particular, this section deals with 

the "things HP never told you" about demountable disk software, 

how it works, directory structure, and some of the problems you 
would be likely to encounter in creating or purging accounts, groups, 
and files from demountable volumes. 

Backup and file storage on serial disk forms the central concern 
of the last section of the paper. This section suggests some uses, 
advantages, and flexibility which can be gained by using serial disk 
backup. It is concluded that demountable and serial disk can be 
very effective in helping to achieve better utilization of available 
disk spindles. There are several problems which should be considered, 


however, before its implementation. 
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MEASURING TRANSACTION RESPONSE TIMES 


Chuck Storla 
Hewlett Packard 
Rolling Meadows, IL 


ABSTRACT: One of the major problems confronting system 
managers and programmers trying to improve the performance 
of an application is their lack -of knowledge of exactly 
Where the application is spending its time. This paper dis- 
cusses amethod of "“instrumenting" the user's application 
so that precise timings are available to the development 
staff. One of the major benefits of this method is that it 
may not require any modification or even recompilation of 
existing code. 


I. Introduction. 


An on-line application program typically contains subsystem 
calls and code which performs the following functions: ter- 
minal I/0, file handling and logic/computation. All of the 
Specific functions of a user's program such as data entry, 
inquiry, and error handling, will fall into these three 
categories. Many current users of the HP3000 have existing 
applications which perform these respective functions with 
V/3000, IMAGE/3000 and a high-level language such as COBOL. 
Although the method discussed in this paper has some 
general applicability, it will be specifically aimed at the 
users in this environment. 


Should a user experience performance problems with a par- 
ticular application, the programming staff needs to deter- 
mine where the bottlenecks are. This can be accomplished 
through intelligent guessing, through consultation with a 
Hewlett Packard Performance Specialist or by adding timing 
code to the program(s) under suspicion. We will add this 
extra code to the program to determine which phase is 
taking an unuSually large amount of time to execute. If we 
can narrow the scope of our investigation to that portion 
of the application which takes the most time to perform or 
at least takes longer than we feel it should, then we are 
much closer to knowing how to solve our. performance 
problem. We might find, for example, that for a transaction 
which takes 20 seconds, the program uses five seconds to 
retrieve all of the records we need, 2 seconds to display 
the data, but thirteen seconds to format it. We might then 
choose to spend our time improving the performance of this 
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formatting code, rather than on a redesign of the data- 
base. 


This is not meant to imply that the portion of a program 
which requires the most time to execute is necessarily the 
least efficient or even the cause of the problem. However, 
any area in which a program spends a great deal of time 
Will certainly be of interest to anyone wishing to optimize 
its execution. 


II. DETERMINING WHAT TO TIME. 


If we examine a typical on-line application we might find 
that the program had the following structure: 


BEGIN 
Initialize data, Open files; << 1 >> 
Display formatted screen; << 2 >> 
WHILE NOT DONE DO 
BEGIN 
Read screen; << for input data >> << 3 >> 
IF end THEN 
done: =TRUE 
ELSE 
BEGIN 
Retrieve data from files; << 4 >> 
Format for output to screen; K<< 5 >> 
Display data; << 6 >» 
END; 
END; 
Clean-up, Close files; << 7 >> 
END. 


This program is a simplified version of many now in use on 
HP3000's. This description does not include any error han- 
dling and is limited to a single screen, but will serve for 
the purposes of this discussion. Our interest in the per= 
formance of this program would probably center on steps 
<< 3 >> through << 6 >>. The additional steps (1,2 and 7) 
would only be of interest if this program was run many 
times and for brief periods. Unless this is true, the 
Start-up and shut-down functions are probably not as cru- 
cial to us as the intermediate processing. However, Since 
file opens can be very high overhead operations, we might 
need to consider these steps in other programs. 
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To the terminal operator, the function of this program 
would appear as follows: 


(a) srun progran 
<< wait for 1 & 2 to complete >> 

(b) enter data, hit ENTER 
<< wait for 3 through 6 to complete >> 

(c) look at data and either EXIT or return to step (b) 
<< if EXIT wait for 3 & 7 to complete >> 


Obviously, from the terminal user's perspective, the impor- 
tant timing consideration here is the time he or she must 
Sit and wait between hitting ENTER and receiving a full 
response. Time from the operator's perspective will from 
now on be referred to as "wall time" and will be distin- 
quished from the amount of time the computer system spends 
executing instructions on the behalf of this user, which is 
known as "cpu time". We are interested in cpu time only as 
it pertains to improving the wall time responses we can 
provide our terminal user. 


It is very important to note that there are many instances 
in which our. program can require Significant amounts of 
Wall time for a step that requires little cpu time. This 
will be especially true when our program must compete for a 
resource such as a file or data-base lock or must wait for 
the operating system to grant a buffer, sufficient room in 
memory or a disc I/O. During the time we are waiting for a 
particular resource, our process 18S said to be impeded. 
While in this state, no cpu time will be used by our 
process, but many seconds or even minutes of wall time may 
go by. This being the case, we are interested in timing 
both wall and cpu times. 


Returning to our hypothetical program, we see that we might 
like to add our timing code just before and just after each 
of the major steps, especially << 3 >> through << 6 >>. 
Given the nature of these steps we might assume that step 
three, reading the screen, will not take much cpu time but 
due to the operator's typing speed and delays caused by his 
or her decision making, our measured wall time will be sig- 
nificant. The wall time attributed to thinking about what 
to enter and actually typing the data is usually referred 
to as "think time". The wall time from the point at which 
ENTER is hit until the screen is ready to accept new input 
will be referred to as "transaction time". 
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IIL. HOW TO TIME. 


There are several intrinsics available to programmers on 
the HP3000 to determine both cpu time and wall time. The 
first of these intrinsics are PROCTIME and TIMER, respec- 
tively.* The PROCTIME intrinsic will return the number of 
milliseconds that have been "charged" to a process for cpu 
usage. The TIMER intrinsic returns the number of mil-~ 
liseconds from the last time the system was started, or 
Since the last automatic reset to zero. This reset occurs 
on twenty-four day intervals at midnight. 


It should be noted that these intrinsics each have a 
resolution of one millisecond and therefore should not be 
used to make single measurements in that range. At the ap- 
plication level in which we are currently interested, most 
measurements will result in times greater than a tenth of a 
Second and often into seconds. Should an investigation 
require timings in the millisecond range or below, special 
methods must be used. 


IV. A METHOD OF IMBEDDING TIMING CALLS. 


Part of our method then will be to insert into our applica- 
tion program the calls to PROCTIME and TIMER so that we can 
arrive at elapsed times for cpu and wall time. In many 
cases however, it may be difficult or undesirable to modify 
an existing program to add the necessary timing calls. If 
the calls were imbedded within the source code itself we 
would as well need a means of disabling the timing during 
normal operation. In looking at our example program and 
considering it to be written so that the screen handling is 
done through calls to V/3000 intrinsics and the file han- 
dling is done through calls to IMAGE/3000 intrinsics, we 
might modify our pseudo-code as follows: 


*These intrinsics are documented in the "MPE 
Intrinsics Reference Manual" (30000-90010). 
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BEGIN 
Initialize data, Open files; << 1 >> 
VSHOWFORM; << Display screen >> << 2 >> 
WHILE NOT DONE DO 
BEGIN 
VREADFIELDS; << Read sereen >> << 3 >> 
VF IELDEDITS; 
IF end THEN 
done: =TRUE 
ELSE 
BEGIN 
VGETBUFFER ; 
<< Retrieve data from files >> << 4 >> 
DBFIND's & DBGET's; 
Format for output to screen; << 5 >> 
VPUTBUFFER; 
VSHOWFORM; << Display data >> << 6 >> 
END; 
END; 
Clean-up, Close files; << 7 >> 
END. 


We can now see that several of the major steps which we 
wish to time become one or more intrinsic calls. If we 
could time each of the indivdual intrinsic calls and as 
well capture the time between several of the calls we could 
get the bulk of the data we need. 


The method used by MPE to link a program to external 
procedures provides the mechanism we need. At the time a 
program is executed with the :RUN command** the MPE LOADER 
will try to resolve any unresolved externals by searching 
one or more Segmented Libraries. The default is to search 
only the SL.PUB.SYS file, while at most three SLs will be 
searched. Assuming a program file resides in a group other 
than PUB of an account other than SYS, the command ":RUN 
program;LIB=G" will cause the search to proceed as follows: 


#%or is allocated with the :ALLOCATE command or 
has a process created with the CREATE 
intrinsic. | 
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SEGMENTED LIBRARY SEARCH ORDER 
1) SL.group.account is searched 


any externals not resolved or any "new" externals 
will cause a search of 


2) SL.PUB.account 


any externals not resolved or any "new" externals 
will cause a search of 


3) SL.PUB.SYS 


any unresolved externals at this point will cause 
the load to abort 


The reference to any "new" externals after 1) and 2) refers 
to the following situation: Assume a program which has two 
unresolved externals, procedures "A" and "B", If we run the 
program and specify LIB=G, then SL.group.account will be 
Searched. Assuming that this SL contains procedure MAS LG 
will be resolved. When procedure "A", in turn calls "xX" 
which is not contained in SL.group.account, then "X" is a 
new external and it must be resolved at the account or sys- 
tem SL level. 


If the program we wish to time exists in a non-PUB group of 
a non-SYS account then it might search for the V/3000 and 
IMAGE/3000 intrinsics in the first two groups and, not 
finding them, will finally link to those routines in 
SL. PUB.SYS. If we wish to "intercept" the calls to a par- 
ticular intrinsic, we can accomplish this at the group SL 
level. To intercept each call to DBGET, for example, to 
determine how much time our data-base reads were taking we 
could write our own version of DBGET and place it in 
SL.group.account. Now all calls to DBGET would execute our 
own DBGET routine. This solves the problem of Capturing the 
calls to DBGET, but to allow the program to operate cor- 
rectly we need to somehow get from our routine to the 
"real" DBGET in SL.PUB.SYS. If our local DBGET makes a 
call to DBGET it will simply be recursive on itself. 


The solution involves calling another user written routine 
which we will call DBGET'. This routine will Simply accept 
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all of the standard DBGET parameters and use them to call 
DBGET. It will be placed into the account SL so that its 
call to DBGET will be resolved to the "real" DBGET in the 
system SL. Thus, when our program calls DBGET, it executes 
our group SL version of DBGET which logs some timing infor- 
mation and then  calis_ ODBGET'. This routine in 
SL.PUB.account in turn, calls DBGET in SL.PUB.SYS which ex- 
ecutes the actual function. 


This solution solves several of the problems we discussed 
previously. SInce it requires no modification of user or 
system code, it is easy to implement § and can be used in 
some Situations where original source code is not available 
for modification and recompilation. It also allows us to 
enable and disable the timing code easily. To enable the 
timing simply run the program(s) with LIB=G. The default 
case is disabled (LIB=S). 


V. CONSIDERATIONS. 


The following must be considered when evaluating this tech- 
nique: 


- Programs must reside in non-PUB group of non- 
SYS account. 


- If the programs currently use the group SL, 
then two versions must be created. One includ- 
ing timing calls, one without. 


- Performance may be minimally affected by the 
additional procedure calls ( two per call to a 
timed intrinsic ) and the additional timing and 
logging code. 


-~ If timing information is being written to a 
file, provisions must be made to allow it to be 
shared between multiple users. 


~ Timing of some portions of the program must be 
inferred, since only certain procedure calls 
are captured. 


- No indication is given as to the cause of poor 
performance in the case of impedes. 
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The method discussed here provides a tool for application 
programmers to use in learning more about the behavior of 
their systems. The use of dummy intrinsics in group and ac- 
count SLs has been used successfully by various Hewlett 
Packard personnel as a method of timing the execution of 
some routines and as a method of logging all terminal in- 
teraction to a dise file for later manipulation. Within the 
limitations of the data gathered and depending upon the 
analysis of that data it provides a mechanism that is both 
easy to implement and is specific to the area in which data 
is desired. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the HP 2680A Laser Printing System from the 
perspective of the HP 3000 programmer. The printer hardware is first 
described, then its features are explained. Concepts of downloadable 
character sets, electronic forms and logical pages are discussed. The 
implementation and use of these printer features via the system 
software is also covered. The impact of the laser printer in a 
distributed computing environment is briefly explored. 


Overview 


The HP 2680A is Hewlett Packards first page printer. It is based on an 
electrophotographic process which was licensed from Canon, a Japanese 
firm. The printer was designed and is manufactured by the Boise 
division in Boise Idaho. 


several key objectives were established at the start of the program. 
Reliability, flexibility, features matched to 3000 user needs, simple 
powerfail and paper jam recovery, very low CPU overhead, and the 
ability to access the printer and its features from existing programs 
without modification became the primary objectives of the development 
effort. 


From the beginning the printer was designed as an extension of MPE, not 
an added on peripheral. This tight coupling yielded a fully integrated 
printing system that is fully supported by the MPE file system and 
spooler. In addition a powerful subsystem exists which allows complete 
character set and forms design. Flexible page formatting and a full 
complement of intrinsics provide access to all printer features. 


By fully integrating the printer into the 3000 simple and reliable 
power fail and paper jam recovery is realized. All these benefits were 
achieved while the CPU overhead to drive the printer was reduced an 
order of magnitude from that required to drive conventional printers at 
comparable data rates. 


Hardware 


The 2680A is approximately 5.5 feet long, 2.5 feet deep and 4 feet 
high. It weights about 875 pounds. Power requirements are 4500 watts 
when printing. Throughput is 45 8.5 by 11 inch pages per minute. The 
equivalent lines per minute speed is 2900 lpm ranging up to 12000 lpm 
in reduction mode. 


The paper path is short and readily accessible to the operator. It 
features a powered paper. stacker. The fusing system is radiant, 
eliminating any pressure or high temperature rollers. Nothing contacts 
the upper side of the paper once the image is transferred from the drum 
to the paper, contributing to excellent reliability. The web is pulled 
by a programmable torque motor on the output tractors, and paper motion 
is gated by stepper motor driven input tractors. A solenoid powered 
retraction mechanism pulls the paper away from the drum when the seam 
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on the drum comes around. The input paper platform acts as a splice 
table; a vacuum is used to hold the paper onto the table when splicing 
a new box of paper onto the end of the previous box. The paper path 
can accomodate various widths up to 12.5 inches and lengths up to 17 
inches. A width sensor on the input tractors allows the printer to 
energize only the correct width in the preheater section of the fuser. 
Paper which is heated produces odors, which are trapped and oxidized in 
replacable filter cartridges. 


The image forming process is electrophotographic. The heart of the 
system is a photoconductive drum about 19 inches in circumference and 
14 inches long. The drum is coated with cadmium sulfide and wrapped in 
mylar for protection. The drum is uniformly erased and then charged to 
several hundred volts at the first station. The laser is then scanned 
across the drum perpendicular to the direction of rotation. The beam 
is modulated to give 180 dots per inch resolution. There are 2048 dots 
in one scan line, giving a printable area 11.38 inches across. The 
drum rotation allows the sweeping laser beam to cover an area 17 inches 
long. The circular dot is about .008 inches in diameter on a grid 
.0055 inches square. When the laser beam hits the drum the voltage is 
depleted. Next the drum rotates past a cloud of fine flour-like black 
plastic. The plastic toner is attracted to areas of no voltage by 
electrostatic forces. The pattern traced by the scanning laser beam is 
now visable as a sharp black image on the drum. Finally the paper and 
the drum are brought together for about 1 inch of tangential contact. 
The paper is correctly charged to firmly attract the toner off the 
drum. The small amount of residual toner not deposited on the paper is 
then scraped off of the drum by a urethane wiper blade and collected by 
a vacuum system. As the drum turns these processes are executed 
simultaneously at different stations around the drum. 


In order to achieve high print quality over a wide range of ambient 
conditions the HP 2680A has two closed loop control systems. The 
electrostatic control system monitors the potentials on the drum just 
after the laser station. The voltage is measured both where the laser 
exposed the drum and where it did not. The microprocessor taking the 
measurements then controls several programmable power supplys to 
maintain the correct drum potentials. The readings and ajustments are 
made once per drum rotation. The electrostatic closed loop compensates 
for variations between replacement drums, drum degradation over time, 
humidity, temperature and altitude variations, and toner mixture 
fatigue. 


A second closed loop system monitors the developed image on the drum to 
control print density on the page. By varying the amount of toner in 
the developer assembly which brushes the toner mixture across the drum 
the amount of toner on the drum and hence the final print darkness on 
the paper can be controlled. 


The mechanical features of the printer were designed to be simple and 
reliable, and the operator functions are easy to learn and execute. A 
vacuum system in the printer contributes to cleanliness. It is used to 
recover toner wiped off the drum. It also is used for the splice table 
and to maintain good contact between the preheater pad in the fuser and 
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the paper. The operator loads a fresh kilogram of toner into the 
machine about once every eight hours of printing. Unused toner is 
collected with the vacuum system, trapped centrifigally and deposited 
in a disposable bottle which is replaced every couple of days. A new 
box of paper is loaded every hour. The new box can be conveniently 
Spliced onto the end of the previous box or the new box can be easily 
loaded with the THREAD button. 


There are two microprocessors in the HP 2680A. One is a 16 bit HP 
proprietary SOS device which controls all machine functions such as the 
operator keyboard and alphanumeric display, the paper path, the closed 
loop systems and internal diagnostics. The second processor is a high 
speed bi-polar bit slice processor which communicates with the 3000 and 
performs all processing on the data stream and ultimately modulating 
the laser beam to form the correct images at the proper place on the 
drum. This processor uses 256k bytes of RAM, with a second 256K 
available as an option. Approximately 40K bytes of this memory is used 
for tables and buffers, the remaining memory is partioned dynamically 
during each job for character sets, forms, and page buffering. 


Extensive internal diagnostics constantly monitor the state of the 
machine, alerting the operator if a service engineer should be called. 
When arriving on site the service engineer can use additional 
internally contained diagnostics to troubleshoot any problems. A very 
complete self test program is available which prints many important 
parameters on the machine itself. Data such as serial number, drum 
rotations since last PM, firmware datecodes, and all operating values 
are labeled and printed. The printer contains a limited amount of 
nonvolatile memory. 


Programming Features 


Page printers, even with their inherent benefits of high thruput, low 
noise and exceptional print quality are rarely viable as simple print 
and space devices because of their higher cost. However the HP 2680A 
is a cost effective replacement for many line printers. This is 
because of the flexibility and features of the printer. Electronic 
forms allows the inventory of costly specialty forms to be eliminated. 
Long lead times and form modifiation costs are reduced to a few hours 
on a terminal. Definable character sets allows the printer to be used 
in a wide variety of industries and applications where conventional 
printers are useless. In addition the print quality and crispness in 
conjunction with the 8.5 by 11 inch paper size means HP2680A output 
never needs to be copied or reduced before general distribution. 


The HP2680A implements a concept called logical pages. A physical page 
is a sheet of paper bounded by perforations. A physical page can be 
divided into up to 32 rectangular areas called logical pages. Logical 
pages can overlap. A programmatic command to page eject moves the 
print to the next logical page. If all logical pages have been used, 
the printer goes to the first logical page on the next sheet of paper. 
Each logical page has several attributes such as an associated vertical 
format control (VFC) table, a default line spacing, and one of four 
orientations. In addition each logical page can have up to two forms 
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associated with it. When the logical page is printed the forms are 
automatically overlaid by the printer. Several logical pages can share 
the same form and VFC, the printer will automatically relocate it to 
the correct origin for each logical page. Logical pages are a powerful 
concept which particularly supports existing programs. By defining the 
logical page format an existing job can have its output reduced two to 
1 or four to 1 or rotated without even recompiling the job. 
Additionally a job which currently uses preprinted forms can be 
switched to run on the laser printer without modification. The 
existing form is converted to electronic format and then the 
corrsponding logical page is defined to use the form. The job is then 
printed on the laser printer and the data is merged with the form and 
printed. 


The electronic forms capability is designed for maximum flexibility. 
Each form can contain horizontal and vertical lines of varying 
thicknesses, text written with any number of fonts in any of the four 
basic directions, plus areas or boxes of variable shading. Form 
elements can be positioned anywhere and are not restricted to certain 
character positions on the page as a "draw set'' is. The printer can 
Support 32 different forms simultaneously. Each logical page can use 
up to 2 forms as long as the total does not exceed 30. Additionally 
each physical page can be overlaid with up to 2 forms. Enough memory 
and processing power exists to create a form which is a dot per bit 
image of an 8.5 by 11 inch sheet of paper. Forms are easily created 
for the printer using an interactive program called IDSFORM. 


The HP2680A printer accepts user defined character sets. Each 
character set contains from 1 to 128 characters. Each character has an 
associated cell of a specified size which contains any dot per bit 
representation desired. The spacing between characters and between 
lines can be set to any value. A character set can print in any of the 
four directions. Proportional character sets are supported. In this 
case each character has a parameter describing how far to move over 
after printing each character. The printer also allows the cells to be 
printed in any relationship to the current "pen" position. This allows 
centered symbols, or common base lines so different character sets can 
be mixed properly on a single line. When using more than one character 
set a primary and secondary set are defined and then selected with 
either shift in, shift out control codes or by setting the eigth bit of 
the ASCII code. HP supplies a large number of character sets of 
various fonts and sizes. In addition character sets and logos can be 
created interactively by terminal users via IDSCHAR. 


Thirty two user definable VFC’s are supported by the printer 
Simultaneously. They are easily created with the IFS2680 program. 


One additional feature was implemented to allow easy emulation of 
multi-part forms. When activated each physical page of data will be 
repeated up to eight times by the printer. As each copy of the page is 
printed, the printer will automatically overlay any two forms on the 
page. In this manner the same data can be repeated up to eight times, 
but each copy can be individual addressed to shipping, purchasing, 
order processing, etc. | 
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These basic data structures provide a wide range of user features. 
When combined with the ability to place cells anywhere on the page and 
overlap at will plus the processing power to handle over 20,000 
characters on an 8.5 by 11 inch sheet a truly unique printer results. 
The maximum number of cells on any raster scan is 255. As the cells 
get larger, fewer can be printed simultaneously. Character set 
Switching, forms overlay and other features all occur at Speed. 


The printer’s memory is allocated by a memory manager on a job by job 
basis. Approximately 40K bytes are used by the printer, the remaining 
memory is allocated to character sets, forms, VFC’s and page buffering. 
As much memory as required is allocated to the user’s character sets, 
forms and VFC’s. All remaining memory is used to buffer pages in an 
intermediate linked list structure. More page buffering insures that 
pages are printed at speed. Insufficient page buffering causes a lower 
thruput rate. The programmer can add or delete character sets, forms 
and VFC’s during the job. 


Environment Files 


All character sets, forms, VFC’s and the logical page table and the 
multicopy forms table are placed in an environment file by a terminal 
user running IFS2680. This file is then sent to the printer at the 
start of a job automatically. This allows the output of a job to 
change appearance by changing the environment file or portions of the 
environment file. For example if the character set in an environment 
file is changed from elite to pica the next job to use the file will 
have output printed in pica. By simply changing the logical page 
description and substituting a smaller character set a job can be made 
to print in a2tolor4 to 1 reduction mode. HP supplies several 
Standard environment files to cover portrait mode pica and elite, 
landscape 132 column printer emulation, two to one and four to one 
reduction. The user can easily create additional environment files. 


For new application programs the full power of the printer is available 
through HP supplied intrinsics. The intrinsics allow features such as 
writing a string to a named field on an electronic form. The form can 
be redesigned and rearranged without modification of any programs using 
the form. The data will automatically be placed in the correct field 
wherever it is on the page. Intrinsics also allow the pen to be moved, 
new primary and secondary character sets to be selected, any logical 
page to be turned on or off and other similar features. 


soystem Software 


Extensive system application software allows creation of character 
sets, forms, VFC’s as well as the definition of logical pages and 
multicopy forms tables. 


IDSCHAR provides menu driven interactive creation of character sets on 
graphic terminals. The program can emulate various shaped dots and 
grid spacings. The laser printer has round dots about 8 mils in 
diameter on a 5.5 mil grid. IDSCHAR also Supports a digitizer to allow 
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easy input of character or logo outlines. The outline can then be 
Scaled and presented superimposed on the cells grid for easy filling 
in. IDSCHAR supports lines, ares, rectangular area fills plus scaling 
and rotation. Special logo files are supported for use on forms. An 
experienced graphics designer can create a complex logo inl to4 
hours. Generating a high quality character set takes about 40 hours. 


IDSFORM provides menu driven interactive forms creation of forms on 
graphics terminals. It supports horizontal and vertial lines of 3 
different thicknesses. Boxes can be shaded from clear to black. 
IDSFORM supports subforms which can be defined and then easily moved 
around both on the page and between different forms. Windows describe 
boxes consisting of headers and data fields. Data fields can be 
labelled to allow symbolic access allowing the form to be changed 
around without modifying the program. The 1040 tax form was perfectly 
emulated in 14 hours by an experienced user of IDSFORM. 


IFS2680 is the formatting program which bundles up different character 
sets, forms, VFC’s and a logical page table into an environment file. 
IFS2680 also is the program which constructs VFC’s and the logical page 
table for the user. Overall job parameters such as the number of 
copies of each page desired and the multicopy forms table are specified 
via IFS2680. HP supplied standard environments are available from 
IFS2680 either as they stand or as a base to begin creating a unique 
environment for a special job. 


A contributed program called TR2680 which interprets commands imbedded 
in ASCII files is available. Text editors can be used to prepare memos 
and reports with the imbedded commands to utilize HP2680A features such 
as multiple character sets, forms overlay, pen moves etc. 


Once an environment file is created it is specified with a new option 
in the file equation :FILE PRINT;DEV=PP;ENV=FOURTO]. The environment 
file is automatically placed in the spool file before the data. This 
allows existing programs to use all of the features accessible via 
environment files without modification. 


Power fail and jam recovery are very simple and reliable. Non volatile 
memory exists in the printer. When power resumes the 3000 retransmits 
the job from the beginning at high speed. The printer processes the 
data and resumes printing at the correct point in the job. The only 
operator invention required is to insure top of form is correctly 
aligned and push run. Paper jams are similar. If no paper was damaged 
the job can be resumed without system intervention. If the operator 
wishes to backup several pages the spooler is suspended, the jam 
cleared, and the command :RESUMESPOOL LDEV#; BACK 5 PAGES is used. 
This allows backing up or skipping forward an arbitrary number of 


pages. 


Another unique concept introduced with the laser printer is the error 
trailer. When a program executes an illegal function such as selecting 
@ missing character set, moving the pen off of the logical page or 
trying to print a character off of the logical page the printer relays 
this information to the 3000. This information is then printed out at 
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the end of the job before the trailer is printed. The error trailer 
describes the error in english, along with the record number and actual 
page number where the error occured. 


Distributed Printing 


MRJE has been modified to support HP2680 environment files. If the 
device class is PP for page printer and the forms field is not empty 
then the forms identifier is used to locate an environment file. 


RJE has an option which allows the translator procedure to process each 
record when received by the 3000. This allows complete access to the 
printers features from a mainframe. 


One internal test site is running a Series 30 to front end the laser 
printer. They are printing over 130,000 pages per month. One half of 
the output is generated by an Amdahl 470 and sent at 9600 baud via 
MRJE. 


At 2900 lpm the printer taxes the performance of most data 
communication systems. System configuration, CPU overhead and data 
format determine the printer utilization. The range can be from 10% to 
100%. We are currently quantifying printer performance in these areas 
and welcome user inputs and insights. 


summary 


The HP2680A laser printing system provides a cost effective solution to 
many computer output problems for HP3000 users. The reliability and 
servicability contribute to its low cost of less than 4 cents per page 
at 200K pages per month. The unmatched features provide capabilities 
unique in the industry. The complete software appliation package 
allows immediate turnkey solutions with no programming. The impact of 
the laser printer in the distributed network is significant and allows 
non HP systems to utilize the printer as well as enhancing distributed 
HP systems. 
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BUSINESS COMPUTER GRAPHICS/DECISION MAKING 


by: Jutta Kernke 
Product Manager 
Hewlett-Packard Company 
Information Systems Div. 
19420 Homestead Road 
Cupertino, CA 95014 


Business Computer Graphics software offers visual display of information 
which is critical to effective business management decision making. 


The Human Graphics Processor 


The power of visual information has been recognized since cavemen 

began drawing pictures on cave walls. Confucius’ famous quote about 

a picture being worth a thousand words is taking on dramatic significance 
today as modern research on information processing in the human brain 
Shows that a picture is probably worth more than a thousand words. While 
computers may be ideally suited for an alpanumeric interface, a study 

of neuro-psychology indicates that the human brain may more effectively 
utilize a graphical format. 


Researchers have found that once a mental visualization of a spatial 

object has been formed in our mind, reading a written description of that 
object causes the visualization to be "erased." This may explain why 

we find it so difficult to visualize trends, patterns and interrelationships 
when reading tabulated numeric data. Reviewing the tabulated numbers 

to verify a possible pattern tends to further suppress any visualization 
that may have been formed. 


Presenting the same data in a line graph format, however, makes. trend 
and pattern information instantly understandable and it completely avoids 
the "interference" problem. 
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Improving the Human-Computer Interface 


It is the human capability to rapidly process visual information that 
makes graphics such an important interface to computers. The use of 
pictures and graphs to present data provides concise visual information 
on trends and relationships which are not immediately evident from 





the numerical data. Interactive graphics allow computers to be used 
for design tasks by making it possible for the designer to visualize 
the object and then modify it--forming a close user-computer interface. 


The power of graphics to improve the human-computer interface has lead 
to a great deal of interest in the computer industry. 


Advancing technology is bringing more and more powerful computational 
tools to applications ranging from inventory control to automated 

drafting and beyond. And as these tools become less and less expensive, 
they are becoming generally available to a wider variety of users, many 
without a background or training in computers. As this process continues, 
a simple and efficient interface between the user and the computer 

becomes increasingly important. 





Getting Started With Business Graphics 


Hewlett-Packard's new interactive business graphics system for the 

HP 3000 computer family sets high standards for graphics productivity, 
flexibility and ease of use. It enables the user to take full advantage 
of computer-stored information resources which are already available to 
the organization for better understanding and faster interpretation of 
data. 


HP Decision Support Graphics/3000 (HP DSG/3000) is a data display system 
that helps you design, produce, and save business graphs drawn from 
numerical information kept in any data file on the computer system. 

The graphs can be displayed on any HP graphics terminal or a printed copy 
(paper or overhead transparency) can be made on one of the HP multi-color 
plotters. 
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HP DSG/3000 is highly interactive and was designed for the periodic 
and one-time user. Chart design is guided by simple "fill in the 
blanks" menus presented in logical sequence. A "Help" facility which 
is built into the system, assists the user upon request. It 

requires little knowledge of graphics design and the non-computer 
professional can obtain business graphics without waiting for the 
development of application programs. 


HP DSG/3000 also offers a powerful capability in program development. 
Both the interactive user and the programmatic user have access to the 
full capabilities of the product. 


HP DSG/3000 facilitates the creation of line graphs, horizontal and 
vertical bar charts, pie charts, and scattergrams. All charts can be 
annotated with symbols and text. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper will explain what a pseudo-device is and how it is 
used in Hewlett-Packard data communication products. Since 
there are several layers of software on either side of a 
pseudo-device, it will be necessary to also explain briefly 
CS, DITs, Monitors, and Attachio. There are differences in 
the various data communication subsytems and their use of 
pseudo-devices so this paper will use DS/3000 for all ex- 


amples. 
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SUDE 1 

















SLIDE 1 


The objective of this presentation is to give an under- 
standing of pseudo-devices. Pseudo-devices can not be ex- 
plained in a standalone fashion. That is, the software they 
link to must also be explained as well as some general I/0 
concepts. DS/3000 was chosen as an example product to help 
explain pseudo-devices but it is important to note that there 


are differences between the different data comm. products. 
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PSEUDO-DEVICE 





AN EFFICIENT MEANS FOR MULTIPLE PROCESSES 


TO SHARE A NON-SHARABLE DEVICE. 





SLIDE 2 
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SLIDE 2 


Pseudo-devices are an efficient means for multiple processes 
to share a non-sharable device. To properly explain this de- 
finition of pseudo-devices requires an understanding of some 
lower level software and hardware that make up HP's data 


comm. products. 
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NON-SHARABLE DEVICES 


Intelligent Network Processor — INP 
Synchronous Single Line Controller — SSLC 


Hardwired Serial Interface — HSI 





These three communication devices are 
accessed through calls to the Communication 
System Intrinsics (CS). CS does an exclusive 
open on the above devices similar to an 


exclusive file open. 
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Currently there are 3 hardware devices available for syn- 
chronous data communication: Intelligent Network Processor - 
INP, Synchronous Single Line Controller = SSLC, and the Hard- 
wired Serial Interface - HSI. All three are accessed by a 
set of system intrinsics called CS which stands for Communi- 
cation System. Like the file system, which provides a common 
set of high level intrinsics for access to dis-similar hard- 
ware (i.e tape, disc, and line printers), CS provides a 
common set of calls for accessing these 3 synchronous 
devices. In order to use one of these devices a COPEN proce- 
dure is called which does an exclusive open on the device 


making it non-sharable. 
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CS 


The Communication System intrinsics are used 
by all current HP data comm. products to 


provide the Binary Synchronous protocol. 





BISYNC: 
ENQ---> 
<—-—-—ACKO 
BCC ETX TEXT STX---> 
<---ACKI1 
BCC ETX TEXT STX---> nay 
BCC ETX TEXT STX---> 
<———ACKO 


EOT-==> 
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All current HP data comm. products are based on IBM's Binary 
Synchronous Communication protocol which was first introduced 
in 1966 and has since become the industry de facto standard 
for medium and high speed data communication. What BISYNC 
offers is an effective protocol for sending blocks of text 
and a means of recovering from line errors. This handshaking 
between stations is accomplished by using special control 


characters and a predefined line protocol. 
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DS CONVERSATIONAL BISYNC 


ENQ---> 
<———ACKO 


BCC ETX TEXT STX-—--> 
<——--STX TEXT ETX BCC 


BCC ETX TEXT STX--->- nag 


BCC ETX TEXT STX---—> 
<—--STX TEXT ETX BCC 





EOT---> 
TEXT FOR DS: 
HEADER (16 BYTES) 
| 
APPENDAGE (VARIABLE) 
=} 


DATA (USER DEFINED) 


TEXT 
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DS/3000 uses a modified form of BISYNC called conversational. 
This conversational form improves efficiency by answering a 
correctly sent block of text with text. BISYNC can be 
thought of as the transport mechanism for this text block. 
For DS/3000 this text block always contains a 16 byte header 
which contains information such as: the from PIN, the to PIN, 
what type of message, how long a message, and is the data 
compressed. In addition to the header, which is always pre- 
sent, there is an optional appendage section which can be 
thought of as a header extension. Finally, there is the 
users data. These 3 parts are combined by the upper level DS 
intrinsics and passed to the lower level CS for transport 


over the data link. 
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COPEN 
CCLOSE 
CWRITE 
CREAD 


CCONTROL 


CS INTRINSICS 


EXCLUSIVE OPEN OF LINE 
CLOSES LINE 

WRITES DATA TO LINE 
READS DATA FROM LINE 


ALLOWS VARIOUS CONTROLS OF 
THE LINE TO BE PERFORMED 
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Rather then writing a special communication protocol for each 
data comm. product, a common set of intrinsics were develop- 
ed. This is analogous to the common set of intrinsics for 
the file system. Of particular note is that the COPEN 
intrinsic does an exclusive open. Exclusive access is re- 
quired due to the nature of the communication link which re- 
quires specific responses at specific times. If this device 
were shared among several processes, the result would be 


total confusion. 
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COPEN 


CS LDEV 


COPEN EXCLUSIVE 





COPEN 


RJE/3000 
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This exclusive open is evident in the product RJE/3000 which 
is nothing more than a large program issuing CS intrinsic 
calls. But this scheme would be unacceptable for DS/3000 
which allows multiple users at both ends to be using the same 


communication link. 
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ud 


ON MONITOR CS LDEV 





CREAD 
? CWRITE 





HOW DO USER PROCESSES 
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A way to overcome this problem is to allow one process to ex- 
clusively open the communication link and do all the reading 
and writing to the line. This process is called the monitor. 
More specifically in DS/3000 it is called DSMON and is creat- 
ed when the operator types "DSCONTROL ldev;OPEN". Now there 
is an exclusive owner of the communication device which the 
other processes can direct their requests. But there are two 


problems with processes talking to this monitor process. 
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INTER-—PROCESS COMMUNICATION 


PROBLEM #1: INTER-PROCESS COMMUNICATION ONLY 
BETWEEN FATHER AND SON PROCESSES. 


PROBLEM #2: MONITOR NEEDS TO BE AWAKENED WHEN 
EITHER CS LINE I/0 COMPLETES OR 
WHEN A USER PROCESS HAS SOMETHING 
FOR THE MONITOR TO DO. 
UNDER MPE III, WE CAN WAIT FOR EITHER 
I/O COMPLETION OR FOR PROCESS ACTIVATION 
BUT NOT BOTH AT THE SAME TIME! 
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In MPE-III only processes in the same family (father/son) can 
communicate. Secondly, the monitor process is controlling 
the communication line and therefore is in an I/O wait. In 
MPE-III, a process can wait for I/0 completion or for process 
activation but not both at the same time. How then will pro- 


cesses get the monitors attention? 
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USER PROCESSES 


PIN 21 








MONITOR CS LDEV 
MONITOR 
PSEUDO- 
| DEVICE ATTACHIO/ PSMON CREAD 
CWRITE 
IODSO IOINPO 
CSSBSCO 
CSHBSCO 
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By creating a pseudo-device the monitor can issue no-wait I/0 
requests to both the CS device and the pseudo-device, and 
service the first request to complete. Now user process get 
the attention of the monitor by writing their request to the 
pseudo-device via calls to ATTACHIO. The data in the write 
request becomes the data for the monitor's read request. The 
monitor is awakened by completion of I/O and discovers that 
it is from the pseudo-device so it cancels its' current CS 
request and performs the desired I/O. In a normal idle state 
the monitor is asleep with a CREAD to the CS device and an 
ATTACHIO read to the pseudo device. When either request com- 


pletes the monitor awakens for service. But who is ATTACHIO? 
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ATTACHIO 





CS LDEV 
ATTACHIO ATTACHIO CREAD 
MONITOR CWRITE 
PSEUDO— 
DEVICE 
ATTACHIO IODSO MONITOR 
IOINPO 
CSSBSCO 
ATTACHIO ccuaiaiaes 


ATTACHIO IS THE MAIN INTERFACE INTO THE 1/0 SYSTEM. 
IT IS CALLED TO INITIATE AN IO REQUEST; IT CREATES 

AN 10Q ELEMENT FOR THE REQUEST AND ACTIVATES THE 
APPROPRIATE IO MONITOR (DSIOM FOR DS) FOR THE DEVICE 
THROUGH AWAKEIO. 
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ATTACHIO is the main interface into the I/O system. For ex- 
ample, when a user issues a file system intrinsic, that in- 
trinsic will eventually call ATTACHIO. ATTACHIO will create 
an eleven word I0Q element which describes the nature of the 
request (i.e read, write, or control), the location of the 
buffer, the PIN that made the request, and any miscellaneous 
parameters that are device dependent. This I0Q element is in 
a common table for all devices, but all requests for the same 
device are linked together by one of the eleven words. Every 
device configured in the system has a Device Information 
Table (DIT) to keep track of what the device is currently do- 
ing and a pointer back to the I0Q table for all the requests 
pending. After ATTACHIO creates the I0Q element, it requests 
and activates the appropriate I/O monitor. In the case of 
DS/3000 the I/O monitor is named DSIOM. A real device mon- 
itor at this point would call the appropriate drivers to do 
the real physical I/O. DSIOM is the 'nerve center' for DS 
I/O and takes care of routing the request to either IODSO or 
IODSTRMO. These drivers move the data from the users buffer 
(pointed to by the I0Q) into DSMON's stack (pointed to by the 
I0Q request it made earlier). Both I0Qs are flagged complet- 
ed; DSMON is awakened and performs the I/0 to the CS device. 
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SLAVE SIDE 


DEVICE 
PSEUDO- 


DEVICE 





ATTACHIO 
IODSTRMO 


CS LDEV MONITOR 


CREAD ATTACHIO ATTACHIO 


cure | DSMON 





IOINPO 

CSSBSCO 

CSHBSCO 
ATTACHIO 





IODSTRMO 
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At the slave side the monitor is in a I/O wait state when 
its' CREAD completes, and it reads the data into its' stack. 
The slave side needs some process to perform the DS request 
and rather than writing special code to do this, a C.I. is 
created at the slave end. But the C.I. is designed to talk 
to an interactive terminal not a monitor, so a pseudo-term- 
inal device was created which looks and acts just like a real 
terminal to the C.I.. When the slave C.I. responds with an 
answer it calls the PRINT intrinsic which calls ATTACHIO 
Which calls DSIOM which invokes IODSTRMO. IODSTRMO moves the 


buffer to DSMON's stack and DSMON CWRITES the request to the 


. CS line. 
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SUMMARY 


A pseudo-device becomes an efficient means for multiple 
processes to share a non-sharable device. By using a 
pseudo-device a monitor process can use no-wait I/0 to act as 
a traffic cop to the CS device. Upper level software can use 
standard I/O routines (ATTACHIO) to make requests to the 
lower level I/O system. By isolating the different functions 
a layered software approach can be realized which allows 


multiple products to share common routines (CS). 
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Summary 


The elapsed time of high-volume, stand-alone tasks can 
sometimes be reduced dramatically. This report is a follow-up to 
my 1978 paper on optimizing on-line programs. A large number of 
techniques for batch optimizing are explained, evaluated by 
empirical testing, and, finally, ranked according to their relative 
"power". The tests show than some highly-recommended techniques 
are of little benefit, while other techniques, often overlooked, 
will make some tasks execute 4 to 12 times faster. 
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In December of 1978, when I gave my paper in Denver on 
optimizing on-line programs [15], the techniques that I presented 
were not common knowledge among users of the HP 3000 (or even among 
Hewlett-Packard Systems Engineers). The ideas discussed at the 
meeting ("30 disc I/Os a second" [41]), have spread throughout the 
user community as a result of numerous papers and articles [39] 
[48] [O09] [19]. With hundreds of intelligent professionals pushing 
the HP 3000 to support the maximum number of terminals, is it any 
Surprise tnat many have succeeded? 


In less than ten years, the HP 3000 has grown from 128,000 
bytes of main memory to four megabytes, and the power of the 
central processor has increased several times. Software has been 
rewritten and refined (by Hewlett-Packard and independent vendors) 
to incorporate the principles for optimizing on-line programs. 
Today, HP 3000 users develop systems which support 20 to 40 
terminals without serious difficulty. In 1973, users had trouble 
Supporting 8 terminals on an HP 3000. The speed of batch jobs, 
however, is not much better than it was in 1973. 


But what about batch processing? One of the most widely 
recommended techniques for improving on-line response time has been 
to "dump" big tasks into the batch queue [15] [45]. This is a 
natural and useful idea; the batch queue is where "batch-type" 
operations belong. Unfortunately, as applications mature, 
databases grow in size, batch jobs take longer to complete, and new 
batch programs are put into production. Eventually, the batch 
queue 1s clogged. For many HP 3000 sites, completion of month-end 
and year-end batch jobs is a major irritant. 


Slow batch jobs can be very costly. Operator overtime may be 
required for a graveyard shift. Extra computers may be needed to 
handle the batch load. The batch capability of the HP 3000 is not 
an infinite sink into which "problem" tasks can always be dumped. 
It is a finite resource that can easily be exhausted. 


This report attempts to discover how to complete those 
high-volume, stand-alone, batch jobs in less time (i.e., 8 hours 
instead of 16). Although I will note the impact on other users of 
each optimizing technique, interference with concurrent users will 
not be a conclusive argument against any proposal. In addition, my 
focus will be on empirical verification of gains in throughput, 
with a goal of ranking all optimizing techniques by their relative 
"power". 


This report is very specialized. You will not learn what to 


do about a flood of small batch jobs that are swamping your HP 
3000. (The techniques needed to solve that problem are the same 
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ones that you would apply to on-line sessions: reduce number of 
logons, eliminate UDCs for batch logons, :ALLOCATE program files, 
ete.) You will not learn how many batch jobs you should run 


concurrently. (The answer to that question may change drastically 
when MPE IV is released.) Nor will you discover how to reduce the 
impact of batch jobs upon on-line response time. (MPE IV should 


give you the tools you need to solve that problem, if you are 
willing to degrade your batch throughput [48].) What you will 
receive are practical suggestions for improving batch throughput. 


This document is the result of an investigation into reducing 
elapsed time. Many of the conclusions that you will read here were 
Surprises to me, only uncovered when theory was put to the test 
under controlled conditions. The first three sections of this 
document are introductory: purpose, theory and method. The fourth 
section contains the bulk of the investigative results and 
explanation: thirty proposals for optimizinng. Every technique is 
given a thorough treatment (although some techniques were found to 
be much more effective than others). Negative knowledge is as 
important as positive, if is saves you from wasting time on methods 
with little chance of success. The last two sections summarize the 
results: ranking the techniques and showing the implications of 
the investigation for different readers. Finally, in an appendix, 
I have listed alphabetically all of the sources that I referenced, 
plus a suggested reading program for those who would like to become 
proficient in this subject. The reading list starts with general 
Survey papers and progresses to the most technical reports. 
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! ! ! 
! | ! 
1 Section II | WHAT IS "BATCH" AND HOW FAST SHOULD IT BE? 
I 1 I 
| 1 1 


The distinguishing characteristic of a batch job is that it 
has an extremely "stupid" controlling terminal. An interactive 
session is controlled by a terminal with a human operator; the 
controlling terminal can tell the session what to do if an unusual 
Situation arises. Given the primitive job control language of MPE, 
a batch job cannot handle many unusual events. Also, the 
particular batch jobs that this report addresses are the ones that 
process a high volume of transactions. 


BATCH VERSUS ON-LINE 


How does high-volume, stand-alone processing differ from 
on-line, interactive processing? One big difference is that a 
batch job does not have a user watching its "response time", 
Waiting, hitting the RETURN key, losing patience, and telephone the 
DP department. If a batch job is slow, no one is likely to 
complain, and no one is likely to improve it. 


We should be able to use the same general strategy to make all 
programs run faster (batch and on-line), but we may have to vary 
the specific techniques we use and the areas where we focus our 
attention. As a start, I would like to review the five "prinicples 
for optimizing on-line programs" from my previous paper [15]: 


"Make each dise access count" is important to both batch and 
on-line. Efficiency of dise usage may be the determining factor in 
the speed of batch jobs. 


"Maximize the value of each terminal read" is obviously 
irrelevant; it was designed to "Spread out the load" of many 
independent, unpredictable, terminal users. A batch job is one, 
continuously heavy demand for resources. All we can do is make 
certain that we do not run many batch jobs at the same time. 


"Minimize the run-time program size" sounds like a good idea; 
but, if a job is run stand-alone, the program size is not likely to 
Slow it down. In fact, the "tricks" used to reduce the size of a 
program may actually increase clock time by a small amount (a loss 
that cannot be measured in an on-line program may be quite 
noticeable in a batch program). 


"Avoid constant demands for execution" is clearly impossible; 
that is the definition of a batch job. On-line programs, on the 
other hand, should consist of "short" bursts of activity, divided 
by long periods of inactivity. If all of the on-line users 
demanded the resources of the HP 3000 at the same time, and did not 
let them go, the system would be swamped. 
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"Optimize for the common events" should apply even more to 
batch jobs than it does to on-line programs. The events that are 
repeated thousands or millions of times offer the most potential 
for reducing overall elapsed time, even if the improvement per 
"event" is only a Small reduction in CPU time. 


GENERAL STRATEGY 


In theory, there are four strategies that "should" reduce the 
elapsed time of batch jobs [48] [47]: 


Eliminate some disc transfers completely. 

Do the same work with fewer disc transfers. 
Use less CPU time. 

Overlap a dise transfer with useful CPU work. 


HWN- 


One strategy deliberately missing from this list is: 
"Minimize the amount of main memory used". Most documents on 
performance place a high priority on reducing code/data segment 
size [15] [41] [39] [26] [47] [18]. It is implicitly assumed that 
you are memory-bound. However, a Series III or Series 44 model of 
the HP 3000 with full memory is a very large computer. Without 
using "extra data segments" or other advanced programming 
techniques, a single program can use only 64,000 bytes of the main 
memory for data (that may be a small fraction of the main memory 
that is actually available). Techniques will be examined that 
trade-off increased code and/or data space for decreased dise 
transfers or CPU time. 


THEORETICAL SPEED LIMIT 


The theoretical limits on the speed of a batch job are the 
physical speed of the disc drives [41] and the power of the CPU. 
If zero CPU time were needed to process the data (or, if processing 
could be exactly overlapped with disc transfers), a batch job could 
progress at pure disc speed. 


Hewlett-Packard disc drives have the following speed 
characteristics [48] [26]: 


1. 400 microseconds to transfer a sector of information (256 
bytes); 22.2 milliseconds to transfer a full track on the 
7925 (16.6 ms. on 7920, 7906, 7905). 


e. 11.1 milliseconds average latency on the 7925 (8.3 ms. on 
the 7920, 7906, 7905); latency is the time it takes for 
the disc to revolve so that the "head" will be located 
over the sector where you want to start the next transfer. 


3. 5 ms. track-to-track seek time on all drives (25 ms. 
average seek, 45 ms. maximum seek from edge to edge). 


4. 64 sectors per track on 7925 drive (48 sectors on 7920, 
7906, 7905). 
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Since batch processing often involves large sequential scans, 
we need a target "best" rate for transferring large chunks of 
contiguous disc data. Assuming a 7925 dise drive and an average 
latency of 11.1 ms, what is the time needed to transfer 1024 
sectors (16 tracks)? The answer depends upon the size of each 
individual transfer. To understand this point, you need to 
calculate the effective data rates, using three different transfer 
Sizes: 2506 bytes (one sector), 8,192 bytes (1/2 track) or 16,384 
bytes (a full track). In all three cases, overall seek time will 
be about 80 ms., if the data is located in adjacent tracks (5 ms. 
times 16 tracks). 


The time-per-transfer equals the latency time (spin to proper 
sector), plus the actual transfer time (.4 ms. per sector). The 
total time to transfer the 1024 sectors of data equals the 
time-per-transfer multiplied by the number of transfers, plus the 
seek time (calculated above to be 80 ms.). 


Size-of-Transfer Time-per-Transfer Time-for-1024-Sectors 
256 bytes 11.5 ms. (¢x1024+80=) 11.856 seconds 
8,192 bytes 22.2 ms. (x32+80=) 0.790 seconds 
16,384 bytes 33.3 ms. (x16+80=) 0.613 seconds 


Why do larger transfers improve the overall data rate by so 
much (15 to 19 times faster)? Because the dise revolves at a 
constant rate! If you read one sector at a time, you must still 
wait for a full revolution of the dise (22.2 ms.) before you can 
read the next sector. 


In practice, full-track transfers are not quite as efficient 
aS they appear above. An application program cannot make use of 
every disc revolution; it wastes some of them. After reading the 
first track, your program cannot generate a new read request for 
the next track before the dise itself has revolved past the 
Starting sector of the next track. Therefore, the best possible 
data rate is closer to that for half-track transfers than 
full-track transfers (i.e., .79 seconds per 1024 sectors, not .61 
seconds). To this time must be added the unavoidable CPU overhead 
of MPE (about 8 ms. per request). 


CONCLUSION: A rough estimate of the fastest possible speed 
for batch processing is ONE SECOND PER 1000 
SECTORS (see :LISTF,2 for the number of sectors 
in a file). 
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MPE and the HP 3000 constitute a very complicated mechanism. 
Sometimes, so many factors are at work that an "obvious" truth 
turns out to be totally false (or so hedged with qualifications as 
to be useless). Wherever possible, I have tested each optimizing 
proposal by performing a reproducible experiment, rather than 
depending upon intuition, common sense or theoretical "proofs". 
Fortunately, stand-alone batch jobs are the easiest computer tasks 
to measure. 


The key to a good experiment in optimizing is to vary only one 
factor each time a test run is made. For example, to test the 
effect of different blocking factors, I have attempted to run 
exactly the same program on exactly the same data, changing only 
the blocking factor. This sometimes conflicts with another goal, 
that of using "real" programs in tests. Real programs may perform 
other operations that vary from run to run and are not exactly 
reproducible (i.e., spooled output may go to different positions on 
different discs). | 


I have focused on reducing the elapsed time of fixed batch 
jobs. Normally, the CPU time increases or decreases in tandem with 
the elapsed time; so I have only shown the CPU time when it is 
exceptional. Unless otherwise noted, all tests were run on a 
Series III, under MPE release 2011 ("Athena"), using 7925 discs. 
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In order to compile a list of suggestions for optimizing batch 
jobs, I searched through past literature on the HP 3000. Although 
there are no papers on this exact topic, many papers described 
specific techniques that can be applied to batch jobs. I reviewed 
all of the HPGSUG publications (journals, newsletters, conference 
proceeedings), a large body of Hewlett-Packard documentation (S.E. 
notes, Support newsletters, manuals, etc.), and many private 
reports that I have accumulated in ten years of working on the HP 
3000. I reduced the results to a list of about 30 different ideas. 


The optimizing techniques were then grouped into three 
classes, based upon the degree to which existing applications must 
be modified: 


A) CHANGES TO DATA STORAGE (easiest), 
B) SIMPLE CODING CHANGES, and 
C) CHANGES TO APPLICATION DESIGN (hardest). 


For each proposed optimizing technique, I attempted to perform 
a verifying experiment. When that was not possible, I reported 
experiments done by other users. In a few cases, I mention ideas 
that have not been verified to my satisfaction. These ideas are 
carefully noted; you, the reader, are invited to send me the 
results of any tests you may do to prove (or disprove) these 
Suggestions. 


A. CHANGES TO DATA STORAGE 


If throughput can be increased by changes in the way the data 
is stored, this will often be the most economical optimizing 
alternative. Since a data storage change does not usually require 
any program changes, expenSive programmer time is not needed. 


Al. INCREASE BUFFERS FOR MPE FILES 


MPE disc and tape files are "buffered"; several logical 
records are packed into each physical record ("block"). The file 
system reads these blocks into buffers that are kept in extra data 
segments, then passes individual logical records to/from the 
program as requested. When you access a file Sequentially, the 
file system "pre-reads" the next physical block. Theoretically, 
buffering should increase batch throughput, allowing overlap of 
useful CPU work with disec transfers. However, tests have shown 
that this is not the case. 
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ROBELLE/IMPROVING BATCH/CHANGES TO DATA STORAGE 


In a test of file-copies with FORTRAN [09], two buffers (the 
default) was 1.08 to 1.16 times faster than one buffer, but only if 
you called FREAD/FWRITE directly (instead of using the FORTRAN I/O 
statements). Increasing the buffers beyond two did not improve the 
speed at all (:FILE XXX;BUF=4). 


The time to copy 1000 records (333 sectors) varied from 10 to 
28 seconds. This works out to an effective "data rate" of 15 to 42 
seconds per 1000 sectors (666 sectors must be processed in total, 
Since each sector must be read in and written out). The "ideal" 
speed for file copies, as deduced in Section II from the speed of 
of the disc hardware, is less than 2 seconds per 1000 sectors. 
(Many times faster; certainly room for improvement!) 


In another test [38], sort times were 1.04 to 1.07 times 
faster with two buffers, instead of one, but only if the blocking 
factor was small (the test was done using the pre-1918 sort, 
without the benefit of NOBUF). More than two buffers did not 
improve sort times. In fact, it sometimes caused a slight increase 
in times. I ran my own tests with FCOPY, and verified these 
results (BUF=2 is 1.085 times faster than BUF=1, but BUF=4 is not 
faster than BUF=2). 


Why doesn't buffering work? Another paper [48] explains it 
very well. MPE III uses 2.9 milliseconds of CPU time for each 
logical transfer (buffer to stack), plus another 8 ms. for each 
physical transfer (disce to buffer). For an 80-byte record, blocked 
16, the CPU time to read a block is 52.5 ms., but a dise access 
only takes 33 ms. MPE III IS CPU-BOUND! The author of [48] 
Suggests that buffering can help random access files by creating a 
"cache" of active logical records! But, the only time I tried this 
technique, the program ran slower. These conclusions may change on 
the Series 44 (MPE IV), as tests indicate that FCOPY is 2.25 times 
faster than on a Series III with MPE III [36]. MPE IV may not be 
CPU-bound. 


A2. INCREASE KSAM KEY BLOCK BUFFERS 


KSAM, an acronym for Keyed Sequential Access Method, is the 
Hewlett-Packard equivalent of ISAM. KSAM uses buffers located in 
an extra data segment, but differently from the file system. KSAM 
always allocates one buffer for the data block and a number of 
buffers for the key blocks. It appears that KSAM now allocates 
enough key block buffers (in most cases) by taking into account the 
number of levels in the B-Trees. However, if the KSAM file is 
empty, KSAM may not allocate enough buffers. In one experiment 
[10], the user improved the time to load an empty KSAM file by 2 to 
10 times through an increase in buffers. (The key block buffers 


are controlled by the 'numcopies! field; :FILE XXX; DEV=,,13 for 13 
buffers.) 
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A3. INCREASE IMAGE BUFFERS IN DBCB 


The IMAGE/3000 database system also uses buffers external to 
the user data stack to provide blocking of logical entries into 
physical dise blocks. There is a major complication with IMAGE. 
Unlike KSAM and the file system, IMAGE uses a shared, "global" 
buffer pool for each database, with the users of the database 
competing for the available buffers. IMAGE allocates an extra data 
Segment called a DBCB, large enough to hold the number of buffers 
that IMAGE thinks will be needed. This number is based upon the 
highest number of paths into a detail dataset, and the number of 
users who have the base open (i.e., the number of buffers may vary 
dynamically during the day). This default number of buffers can be 
overridden with the BUFFSPECS command of DBUTIL. What a 
tantalizing prospect! 


One published test varied the number of buffers while doing a 
DBLOAD [49]. When DBLOAD reloads a database from tape, it is 
acting like a long batch program that does many DBPUT operations. 
The reload time was reduced 1.26 to 2.53 times by progressively 
increasing the buffers for one accessor from the default (9) to the 
maximum (255). The fastest time occurred between 30 and 100 
buffers. That is not surprising, since the actual number of 
buffers that can be allocated is limited by the size of the largest 
extra data segment (32,000 words). With a blocksize of 512 words, 
the maximum is about 50 buffers (100 buffers for 256 words, 25 for 
1024 and only 12 for 2048 words). DBUTIL does NOT give you a 
warning if you request more buffers than is possible [07]. I have 
contributed a program called LISTDBCB that shows the current size 
of the DBCB of any database (some versions of SOO show the DBCB 
also). 


The one experiment that I did to verify this technique gave 
disappointing results. By doubling the number of buffers, I only 
improved the elapsed time (to do 2551 DBPUTs) by 1.03 times. 
Perhaps my DBPUT operation was not complex enough to require the 
extra buffers that were available; or, doubling the buffers may not 
have been enough. 


During on-line access to the database, I recommend the default 
BUFFSPECS. Due to the algorithm that IMAGE uses to allocate 
buffers to users, it is very easy for the entire buffer pool to be 
"flushed" [07]. Thus, an increase in the total number of buffers 
can actually make your on-line response time worse by increasing 
the size of the DBCB that must be swapped. For stand-alone batch 
access, it is worth experimenting with increased buffers, 
especially if you are doing complex transactions involving puts, 
deletes and updates to several datasets, or to datasets with many 
paths. I suggest that, for one database accessor, you ask for the 
maximum buffers (i.e., set BUFFSPECS to 255 and let IMAGE allocate 
aS many buffers as it can); there is no point in choosing a 
compromise number. Also, both of the tests reported above were run 
in "output-deferred" mode (see technique B4 below); the results may 
not be as good with the default "output-complete" mode. 
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A4, INCREASE BLOCK SIZE OF MPE FILES 


The most well-known maxim of optimizing is: "increase the 
block size for batch (serial) access and decrease the block size 
for on-line (random) access" [33]. How well does this maxim 
actually work on the HP 3000? The block size is determined by the 
blocking factor, which is the number of logical records stored in a 
Single physical block of dise space. A block always starts on a 
sector boundary and is the smallest unit that can be transferred 
between disc and memory. Since lack of disc transfers is a primary 
limitation on throughput, increasing the number of records 
retrieved in each physical transfer should increase the speed of 
batch programs. 


For MPE files, the blocking factor is determined when the file 
is created (:BUILD XXX;REC=-80,16,F,ASCII specifies a blocking 
factor of 16 and a block size of 1280 bytes). If you do not 
Specify the blocking factor explicitly, MPE selects a default value 
by dividing the record size into 128 words (a sector). If the 
record size is over 128 words, MPE uses a value of one. Thus, MPE 
chooses the smallest possible block size. Several programs are 
available in the contributed library that select an alternate 
blocking factor to minimize the disc space allocated. Another way 
to choose the blocking factor is to minimize processing time (but, 
what block size does optimize for speed?). 


A number of published tests have measured the effect of 
varying the blocking factor. A test of file copies with FORTRAN 
[09] found that increasing the block size above the default 
improved speed by 1.25 to 1.53 times, with benefits diminishing 
when the block size exceeded 512 words. The improvement was more 
marked when I/O was done using the FORTRAN read/write statements 
than when FREAD/FWRITE were called directly (perhaps because the 
base time was much slower). The test was for 80 byte records, 
blocked from 3 (default) to 32. The test also showed that the 
default blocking (3 r/b) was 1.8 to 2.22 times faster than one 
record per block. I reproduced this test using FCOPY instead of 
FORTRAN and obtained similar results, except that the improvement 
was not as great. 


A test of sorts on dise files (before the 1918 release of 
NOBUF sorts) showed speed increases of 1.26 to 1.42 times, with no 
improvement above a block size of 1000 words [38]. In order to 
investigate the impact of actual block size (as opposed to blocking 
factor) on performance, I ran some FCOPY comparisons with 150-word 
records. I varied the blocking factor from 1 (default) to 10 and 
recorded speed increases of 1.17 times (blocked 2) to 1.28 times 
(blocked 10), with only a small improvement above 600 words. In no 
case did I find a significant increase in buffered access speeds by 
increasing the block size from 512 to 1024 words. 


I conelude that there is so much CPU overhead in the file 


System (and the other general interfaces that sit on top of the 
file system), that the best you can expect iS an improvement of 
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1.25 times (if your blocks are small currently). Since very large 
blocks can have a detrimental impact on terminal users and show no 
performance benefit, you should pick the block size between 51le and 
1024 words that minimizes dise space. However, it is also possible 
to access files in a non-buffered mode (see ideas B2 and B3) for 
better performance. I will show that it is possible, with NOBUF 
access, to have "the best of both worlds" (big block for batch and 
small block for on-line), if you choose your block size correctly. 


A5. INCREASE BLOCK SIZES FOR KSAM 


In KSAM, there is both a data file blocking factor and a key 
file blocking factor [10]. The blocking factor of the data file 
should be chosen using the same guidelines as for an MPE file. The 
blocking factor for the key file "should" impact performance 
(according to the KSAM manual). I haven't used KSAM enough to 
deduce a better method for selecting this number than that used by 
KSAM itself. 


Each KSAM user has a separate, extra data segment for each 
KSAM file opened. Increasing the block size (or the number of key 
block buffers) will also increase the size of these extra data 
segments, and may have a dramatically bad effect on terminal 
response time. (The same thing is true of regular MPE files as 
well, but not of IMAGE.) 


A6é. INCREASE BLOCK SIZE OF IMAGE DATABASE 


The dataset blocking factor of an IMAGE dataset is comparable 
to the blocking factor for MPE files and KSAM data files [48] [33] 
[07]. The largest block size allowed in a database is determined by 
the $CONTROL BLOCKMAX command in the schema file, with the default 
value being 512 words. Given a "target", IMAGE chooses the 
smallest block size within the target that mimimizes the amount of 
disc space for the dataset. Some datasets may be assigned a block 
size just below 512 words and others a block size just below 384 or 
256 words. The buffers that are allocated in the DBCB, however, 
are all the size of the largest block in the database. Therefore, 
if you have a single dataset with a block size of 2048 words, you 
are limited to 12 or 13 DBCB buffers, even if your other blocks are 
only 1024 words long. This will not only decimate your terminal 
users, but may even degrade batch jobs which perform complex 
database transactions. 


I did a large number of sequential extract tests on a dataset 
with 105,000 records, using a block size of 256 words, 512 words 
and 640 words (I wanted 1024, but IMAGE chose 640 instead). The 
512-word blocks could be scanned 1.05 to 1.24 times faster than the 
256-word blocks. Blocks of 640 words were slightly faster than 
512. Given the problems for on-line users, it appears that the 
IMAGE default BLOCKMAX is optimum. 


In these database extract tests, the "data rate" varied from a 
low of 56 seconds per 1000 sectors (using QUERY on 256-word blocks) 
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to a high of 29 seconds per 1000 sectors (using * field list, 
dataset number and 512 word blocks). For a database extract task, 
the ideal data rate is 1 second per 1000 sectors. Why was our rate 
at least 29 times slower? There are two reasons: IMAGE needs CPU 
time to check and execute each intrinsic call, and IMAGE reads only 
one data block per revolution of the dise. See topic B2 below for 
a method of bypassing the CPU time of IMAGE, and topic B3 for a 
method of retrieving several IMAGE disc blocks per disc read (up to 
a full track of information). 


A7. IMPROVE HASHING OF IMAGE MASTER DATASETS 


The topic of "hashing" in IMAGE master datasets is well 
covered in other documents [15] [45] [07] [30] [b10] [34] [33]. I 
Suggest that you run the contributed program DBLOADNG [07] at least 
once a month. Look for a high percentage of "inefficient pointers" 
in your master datasets (over 20% means you are often using more 
than one disc read to locate a record), and a high "elongation" 
(over 1.5 indicates a problem). Any improvement in the hashing of 
master datasets will benefit both batch jobs and on-line programs. 


What can you do to improve hashing? Either increase the block 
Size, reduce the record size, or expand the capacity to a higher 
prime number. How much will this improve the speed of your batch 
jobs? I have not yet run a controlled experiment. However, if you 
have a "regular" problem (dataset too full or block size too 
small), elimination of this problem "should" improve batch programs 
(that do DBFINDs or Mode-7 DBGETs) by about 1.25 times. If you 
have a "serious" problem (clustering of records) caused by a bad 
choice of key field type (and/or values), solving the problem (by 
converting to a different data type and/or restructuring the key 
values), will bring a dramatic improvement. I have seen cases 
where the elapsed time to do a single DBPUT was between 30 and-~-60 
seconds (due to extensive clustering), when it should have been 
less than a second. 


A8. DBLOAD DATABASE TO OPTIMIZE PRIMARY PATH 


If you have an IMAGE detail dataset with 11 records per block, 
and one of the paths has an average of 11 records per chain, how 
many disc reads will you need to retrieve the entries on a given 
chain (not counting the hash to the master dataset)? Did you say 
"one read"? That would only be true if the dataset were perfectly 
"organized". In the real world, entries are added to and deleted 
from chains in a "random" fashion, creating holes that are reused 
for other chains. Over a period of time, the chains in a dataset 
tend to become disorganized (assuming puts/deletes). Therefore, it 
may take as many as 11 dise reads to retrieve all of the records on 
your "average" chain, or as few as one. 


The contributed program DBLOADNG reports on the randomness in 
the chains of each master-detail path [07]. The last column in the 
DBLOADNG report is called "elongation" and is the critical value. 
If elongation equals 1.0, the chains for that path are as 
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well-organized as is possible (given the blocking factor). If 
elongation equals 5.0, then those chains are unorganized; they are 
spread among five times more disc blocks than is theoretically 
necesSSary. 


What can you do to reduce "elongation"? Very little, unless 
the disorganized path happens to be the PRIMARY PATH for the 
dataset. In that case, reloading the database will repack the 
entries so that elongation for that path is close to 1.0 [45] [34]. 
Of course, this only fixes the primary path, not the other paths 
into the dataset. Therefore, the primary path for a dataset should 
be the actively-used path with the longest average chain length 
(you cannot optimize a chain with only one entry!). 


In order to "reload" a database, you must DBUNLOAD it to 
magnetic tape, erase the database with DBUTIL, and DBLOAD the data 
from the tape. I reloaded a database of 75,000 sectors (19.2 
megabytes) which had undergone many DBPUTs and DBDELETEs without a 
reorganization. DBLOADNG showed that elongation for the largest 
dataset (capacity 200,000 entries) was 5.85 (very bad)! The 
DBUNLOAD/DBLOAD took two hours and, as predicted, elongation 
dropped to 1.17. The average blocks per chain was reduced from 8.3 
to 2.3, over 5 times better. 


I reloaded the database again to double the block size; this 
further reduced the blocks per chain to 1.6. If chained access is 
very frequent, the larger block size, combined with regular 
reloads, should improve batch speeds (as well as on-line response). 
I have not had time, however, to verify this hypothesis on an 
actual application. 


A9. RELOAD SYSTEM TO REDUCE DISC FRAGMENTATION 


Many sources suggest that you keep at least 20% free disc 
space (15,000 sectors minimum), and that you not let the number of 
entries in the free space tables get too large [23] [39] [41]. 

This is accomplished through a RELOAD from magnetic tape (a full 
backup). I am not convinced that this will make any difference in 
the speed of batch tasks. However, my personal experience does 
verify that disc fragmentation and lack of free space lead directly 
to increased System Failures. Since System Failures obviously 
reduce system throughput (on-line and batch) [06], I have no 
hesitation in suggesting that you do frequent RELOADs. 


A10. CONTROL FILE PLACEMENT FOR "HEAD LOCALITY" 


The favorite strategy in the optimizing literature is called 
"head locality" [48] [23] £15] C47] (41] [42] [O07]. By placing 
files carefully on selected spindles, we ought to be able to keep 
the arm from moving back and forth so much. According to this 
theory, "head locality" plays a big factor in performance by 
reducing the average disc access time. It is frequently suggested, 
for example, that master datasets should be placed on different 
drives from their detail datasets, because the two are often 
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accessed at the "same time". 


The only tests of this technique that I have uncovered [38] 
[O04] do not demonstrate a universal benefit from head locality. 
The first test attempted to improve sort performance by placing 
SORTSCR on specific drives. Unfortunately, sort times were 
actually slightly faster when all three files (input, output, 
scratch) were ON THE SAME DRIVE. In the second test, the user 
achieved a 6% improvement in his batch jobs after moving datasets 
to separate drives. This is not much improvement, considering the 
inconvenience and time required to obtain "head locality" (:STORE, 
>RESTORE, or copy from dise to disc). In the final test, the user 
improved file copies by 1.14 to 2.3 times when he copied from one 
drive to another [13]. However, a straight file copy is much 
Simpler than most actual application programs. 


I was concerned that these inconclusive findings might be 
"flukes", caused by faults in the experiments. Therefore, I 
devised several experiments to prove that "head locality" would pay 
big dividends. First, I reproduced the sort experiments referred 
to above; the sort times were essentially EQUIVALENT, regardless of 
Where the input, output and scratch files were located. I tested 
file copies, extracting 10,000 records from a file with 100,000 
records. When the files were on separate drives, the copy was 1.08 
times faster than when they were on the same drive. This was not 
very encouraging. Finally, I tested test the effect of separating 
masters and details. I read 2000 records from a disc file and 
DBPUT them to a detail dataset that was indexed by one master 
dataset. When all three files involved were carefully isolated on 
three separate drives, the extract task ran slightly SLOWER than 
when all three files were moved to the same drive. This was a most 
Suprising result. 


The situation with masters and details may be complicated by 
the fact that DBPUT and DBDELETE must update the "userlabel" on 
each dataset (to record the number of available entries), and this 
label is always located at the beginning of the dataset. Perhaps 
the steps involved in achieving "head locality" (:STORE, :RESTORE) 
reduce the overall efficiency of the system by fragmenting the free 
Space. These results show that MPE is seldom as simple as it 
seems. "Head locality" deserves more research, especially on MPE 
IV. Until that research is completed, I suggest that users 
discontinue efforts to obtain head locality. 
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B. SIMPLE CODING CHANGES 


A "simple coding change" is one that changes the method of a 
program (the "how") without changing the purpose of the program 
(the "what"). The techniques proposed here can be implemented by 
mechanical changes to programs (i.e., code substitution). In fact, 
most of these ideas could easily be provided by the language 
Subsystems automatically (e.g., by the COBOL compiler). Since the 
objectives of the application program are not modified, only 
programmer time, not system analyst time, is needed. 


Bi. USE MORE EFFICIENT PARAMETERS ON IMAGE CALLS 


Another technique that is universally recommended is to code 
your IMAGE database calls with the "best" parameters [01] [45] LOT] 
C30] [34] Lete.]. For the field list parameter (which fields 
within the dataset to process), the source with the most detailed 
testing [01] concluded that write access, plus the "@" list (all 
fields) is always the fastest. However, write access, plus a field 
list that is subsequently replaced by an "*", is almost as fast. 
Tests that I performed (doing DBGET extracts serially from a large 
dataset, varying the field list parameter) verified these results. 
When there were only four fields in the dataset, @ improved DBGET 
speed by 1.34 times, and "field-names-plus-*" improved DBGET by 
1.33 times. Since the @ option can lead to program maintenance 
problems, I suggest the use of field names (only the fields you 
need) followed by an *. I also checked use of the dataset number 
in place of the dataset name, and found the improvement to be too 
small to be worth the trouble (861 seconds instead of 869). 


Using the optimum parameters in IMAGE intrinsic calls improved 
the "data rate" for database extracts from 45 seconds per 1000 
sectors of data (using field names) to 29 seconds per 1000 sectors 
(using *). In order to get closer to the "ideal" data rate of 1 
second per 1000 sectors, we must use another approach which is far 
faster than any DBGET call: bypass the normal database overhead 
completely for high-volume serial access by reading the data 
directly using NOBUF. This technique will be explored next. 


Be. USE NOBUF ACCESS TO REDUCE CPU TIME 


The most powerful technique for making batch jobs faster is 
NOBUF access. Normally, files are accessed through intermediate 
buffers provided by MPE, KSAM or IMAGE (as described above under 
A1-A6). However, in my 1978 paper on optimizing [15], I described 
how you can disable buffering using the NOBUF bit (in FOPEN) and 
read physical blocks directly into your data stack. When you use 
NOBUF, it is your responsibility to "deblock" the logical records 
from the physical blocks. At the time, I was discussing the 
application of NOBUF to on-line problems; specifically, how to 
write a program development editor that would not be a drain on the 
system. The resulting program, called QEDIT, used NOBUF (and other 
techniques) to cut the load of editing at least in half, while 
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Still providing editing speeds that were 2 to 12 times faster than 
EDIT/3000. 


Encouraged by the success of NOBUF in QEDIT, I wrote another 
program in 1978, called SUPRSORT, that used NOBUF access for file 
copies and file sorts. This program proved to be 2 to 10 times 
faster than FCOPY and 2 to 5 times faster than SORT/3000, primarily 
due to use of NOBUF (see topic B3 below for more information). 
NOBUF works so well because it REDUCES CPU TIME DRAMATICALLY, by 
eliminating calls to the file system (or KSAM or IMAGE) and by 
replacing the general-purpose "deblocking" code of those systems 
with specialized deblocking code written by the user. 


Since 1978, the "secret" of NOBUF has spread from user to user 
and has been explained in many papers [09] [08] [29] [11]. One of 
Hewlett-Packard's System Engineers wrote (and contributed) FASTIO, 
a set of general-purpose deblocking routines that allow the COBOL 
programmer to benefit from NOBUF easily [44]. Users then reported 
results such as a reduction in CPU time from 76 seconds to 10 
seconds, a reduction in elapsed time from 7.5 minutes to 1.3 
minutes, and scan rates of 60,000 records per second instead of 
8500 [03] [02]. 


FASTIO was designed to accelerate sequential access to files; 
but, an enterprising vendor wrote another set of deblocking 
routines (called BREAD [26]), that provides both random and 
sequential NOBUF access. BREAD is callable from BASIC, as well as 
COBOL, SPL, and FORTRAN and it has better documentation than you 
can expect from a contributed routine like FASTIO. Using either 
FASTIO or BREAD, a batch application file can access disc files 3 
to 20 times faster than by using the standard READ/WRITE statements 
provided by the programming language. 


With the 1918 release of MPE in 1980, Hewlett-Packard upgraded 
SORT/3000 to use NOBUF. (There can be problems with NOBUF if you 
are not careful. Witness the failure of the 1918 sort release to 
work with card input files or line printer output files.) With 
these enhancements, SORT/3000 is now slightly faster than SUPRSORT 
at sorting MPE dise files (up to 10%). 


A user who ran timing tests on a file of 50,000 records (64 
words long, 20 records per block), found that a NOBUF sort (using 
either SUPRSORT or the 1918 version of SORT/3000) ran slightly 
faster than a simple FCOPY of the same file (he also found that 
SUPRSORT copied this file four times faster than FCOPY) [36]. In 
other words, the MPE deblocking of 50,000 records took the same 
amount of time as a sort of the same records. At another site, a 
junior programmer wrote a set of deblocking routines for magnetic 
tape blocks (slightly more complicated than dise blocks). After 
modifying several report programs that scanned tapes, he was able 
to achieve a ten-fold reduction in CPU time and two-times-faster 
elapsed times. 
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Since NOBUF works by reducing CPU time, any changes in MPE to 
make the file system faster will reduce the "perceived" benefit of 
NOBUF. This has happened with MPE IV and the Series 44. One of 
the test sites for this new Hewlett-Packard product found that 
FCOPY runs twice as fast as it did on the Series III with MPE III 
[36]. The NOBUF copy was now only 2 times faster than FCOPY, not 4 
times. 


NOBUF can also be applied to KSAM files, but with some 
difficulty (there are problems with deleted records and the 
end-of-file). SUPRSORT supports NOBUF access to KSAM files, while 
SORT/3000 does not. In a sort of 12,444 records (-80, 16, F, 
ASCII; KEY=B,40,20), SUPRSORT took 1.7 minutes and SORT/3000 took 
5.6 minutes, an improvement of 3.3 times. Since SORT/3000 uses the 
default access to KSAM files, KSAM must use the key file to put the 
data records into primary key sequence, after which SORT/3000 sorts 
them again, into the final desired order. SUPRSORT reads the 
records in chronological sequence, instead of in primary key 
sequence. For a KSAM file that has been loaded randomly over time, 
primary key sequence can require a great deal of dise head movement 
to retrieve the records. 


NOBUF access can also be applied to IMAGE datasets, but 
SUPRSORT and ADAGER (Adapter/Manager for IMAGE [33]) are the only 
software tools that I know of which do this. SUPRSORT, for 
example, retrieves records from an IMAGE dataset by reading the 
data blocks directly from the disc, rather than calling the DBGET 
intrinsic for each record. This results in a dramatic savings of 
CPU time (and elapsed time). 


In 1980, I added a generalized selection capability to 
SUPRSORT (i.e., >IF AMOUNT>100000 AND ORDSTAT<>"X" OR DATE>801030 ) 
and changed the name of the software product to SUPRTOOL. In one 
comparison test, I used SUPRTOOL to select 1033 records from a 
dataset with 105,504 current entries. When the dataset had 
256-word blocks, SUPRTOOL took 222 seconds to do this task, 2.9 
times faster than the best SPL program (using DBGET) and 4.8 times 
faster than QUERY/3000. The effective data rate in this experiment 
was 11.62 seconds per 1000 sectors of data scanned, versus 34 
seconds with the best SPL program. This gain is strictly due to 
Savings in CPU time, since both cases read a single data block per 
disc revolution. 


When the database was reloaded with 512-word blocks, SUPRTOOL 
took only 110 seconds (twice as fast) and was 4.8 times faster than 
the SPL program (7.4 times faster than QUERY/3000). The larger 
block size improved SUPRTOOL's data rate from 11 seconds per 1000 
sectors to 6 seconds. (Warning: before you reload your databases 
with larger blocksizes, read the next section! With the IMAGE 
database, you can enjoy the benefits of large dise blocks, while 
still retaining small blocks for your on-line users.) 
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B3. USE NOBUF ACCESS AND TRANSFER SEVERAL BLOCKS AT ONCE 


When you open a file with NOBUF, MPE allows you to transfer 
one OR MORE blocks on each call. If NOBUF with one block per 
transfer is good (see previous section), would several contiguous 
blocks per transfer be even better? Sometimes it is, and sometimes 
it isn't. I ran a test with SUPRTOOL to demonstrate this 
phenomenon. From an IMAGE dataset with 251-word blocks (117 words 
per record, two records per block, 15,255 entries in the dataset), 
I extracted all of the entries that contained a customer number 
Starting with "X". SUPRTOOL read one disc block at a time and the 
task took 176 seconds (65 CPU seconds). When I forced SUPRTOOL to 
read 16 blocks at a time (using DEBUG), the task took 1.44 times 
LONGER (189 seconds), but used less CPU time (only 45 seconds)! 


How can 16 blocks per transfer be worse than one block per 
transfer? The CPU time was reduced, aS we would expect, because 
there were 16 times fewer calls to the FREAD intrinsic; but the 
elapsed time increased by 1.44 times instead of decreasing. The 
answer lies in the BLOCK SIZE: 251 words. Since each block MUST 
START ON A SECTOR BOUNDARY, a 251-word block must have 128 data 
words in the first sector and 123 data words in the second sector. 
That leaves 5 WASTED WORDS at the end of each block. When SUPRTOOL 
asked MPE to read 16 contiguous blocks from the disc, MPE had to 
remove those 5 extra words at the end of each block. Since the 
disc controller is not smart (or fast) enough to perform this 
chore, the only way that MPE can remove the words is to issue a 
separate read request for every. Thus, a 16-block read takes at 
least 15 full revolutions of the disc to complete. When SUPRTOOL 
asked for one block at a time, each read request took about 
one-half a revolution to complete (depending upon where the head 
was when the read occurred). When there are unused words at the 
end of a block, reading one block at a time is the fastest method. 


However, when there are no wasted words at the end of each 
block, multi-block transfers allow serial processing at rates which 
reach the theoretical limits of the HP 3000. For example, in 
copying a file of 32 word records, with 4 records per block, FCOPY 
has a "copy" speed of 57 seconds per 1000 sectors. SUPRTOOL, using 
transfers of 4096 words, has a measured copy speed of 1.6 seconds 
per 1000 sectors, faster than the hypothetical limit of 2 seconds. 
Of the total 1.6 seconds, 1.46 seconds are spent in either the 
FREAD or FWRITE intrinsics. The only way that SUPRTOOL can be 
faster than the "Speed limit", is if the actual latency per 
transfer is less than the average (11.1 ms., or 1/2 revolution). 
See Section II for the detailed calculations. 


Prior to the Athena release of IMAGE (2011), databases were 
always created with "odd" block sizes, such as 251 words. But, if 
you build (or rebuild and reload) a database under the 2011 release 
(or later), IMAGE will round up the block size of each dataset to 
the next sector boundary (128 words). This was done to allow the 
DBUTIL program to use multi-block writes to erase a database. 
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What are the results if I reload my database under 2011 IMAGE 
and ask SUPRTOOL to scan the database using varying numbers of 
blocks at a time? In the previous section, I reported an extract 
job that took 222 seconds to perform, reading one 256-word block at 
a time from the dataset. Here are the times for the same job, 
reading 1 to 32 blocks at a time (block size is exactly 256 words): 


Number of Blocks: 1 2 4 8 16 32 
Words per Read: 256 512 1024 2048 4096 8192 
Elapsed Time (s): 223 116 115 89 (es 69 
Times Faster: --- 1.9 Tao 25 3.0 Boe 
These times are more like it -- up to 3 times faster. The 


conclusion that you should reach is: ALWAYS PICK A COMBINATION OF 
RECORDS IZE AND BLOCKING FACTOR WHICH PRODUCES A BLOCK SIZE EVENLY 
DIVISIBLE BY 128 WORDS [11], even if you must "waste" a few words 

per record. 


If you follow this rule, you can achieve data processing 
speeds that are close to the theoretical hardware limits (1 second 
per 1000 sectors). SUPRTOOL, for example, performs selective data 
extracts on "even" block sizes at rates up to 3.6 seconds per 1000 
Sectors. Straight copy operations, without selection, are even 
faster: 1.6 seconds per 1000 sectors. When doing selective 
extracts, SUPRTOOL spends .75 seconds per 1000 sectors in the FREAD 
intrinsic. That is faster than our target speed limit. It shows, 
once again, that CPU time has the power to stretch out the elapsed 
time for any task. SUPRTOOL uses 2.85 seconds per 1000 sectors to 
evaluate which records to select (and to move them to output 
buffers) and only .75 seconds per 1000 sectors to read and write 
the data blocks. 


Another advantage of using NOBUF reads of the database (as 
SUPRTOOL does), instead of calling DBGET, is that a serial search 
does not disturb the shared "buffer pool" in the global DBCB extra 
data segment (see topic A3 above). If there are other users 
accessing the database, a batch program that makes 100,000 calls to 
DBGET in a short time will "flush" the buffers that are allocated 
to other users. NOBUF access bypasses these buffers completely. 


With an "even" block size, the speed of multi-block NOBUF is 
exactly as fast as single-block NOBUF using very large blocks. 
Therefore, you can keep your actual block sizes small (but they 
must be divisible by 128 words with no remainder) to optimize 
on-line access, but not too small (I suggest 512 to 1024 words) to 
optimize cases where you choosSe to use buffered access instead of 
NOBUF access. Since IMAGE now rounds up blocks for you 
automatically, I suggest that you use the default IMAGE block size 
(512 words), except in cases where a record size does not block 
well into 512 words (see A3 and A6 above). If you have an existing 
database with "odd" block sizes, you can convert to "even" blocks 
either by building a new database and reloading from tape (DBLOAD), 
or by running the new REBLOCK function of ADAGER/3000. For 
magnetic tape files, I Suggest a very large block size (4000 to 
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8000 words) and NOBUF access, one block at a time. Multi-block 
tape transfers seem to crash some releases of MPE. 


B4. USE DBCONTROL TO DEFER DISC WRITES BY IMAGE 


Normally, after the completion of each IMAGE intrinsic call, 
the IMAGE database system flushes all "dirty" blocks in the buffer 
pool back to the disc. This is one of the reasons IMAGE data 
Structures are so reliable: the time window during which they are 
inconsistent is very small. 


The DBCONTROL intrinsic provides a way of disabling the 
automatic posting of dirty blocks. It has been suggested that 
DBCONTROL be used to improve large batch jobs [34]. The DBLOAD 
utility, for example, uses this feature to accelerate the loading 
of databases from tape. However, if the system should crash while 
you are in "deferred-output" mode, you must RESTORE your database 
from a backup tape. Otherwise, there could be serious logical and 
Structural inconsistencies in your database. 


One user test of DBCONTROL found a reduction in elapsed time 
from 21 minutes to 16 minutes for one application, and from 22 
minutes to 8 minutes for another [04]. These are improvements of 
1.3 times, and 2.75 times, respectively. It is likely that tasks 
requiring a large number of puts and deletes (relative to gets and 
updates) will show the biggest improvement. Designers are often 
encouraged to avoid doing on-line deletes from the database by 
flagging "dead" records and deleting them with a batch program 
[45]. Such a batch maintenance program is a good candidate for 
DBCONTROL, since it can easily be scheduled to run after a database 
backup (essential to avoid losing your database without any way to 
recover). 


When I upgraded my SUPRSORT utility into SUPRTOOL, I added the 
ability to write the output records to an IMAGE dataset (i.e., do a 
DBPUT). I also included a command to enable "deferred-output" mode 
through DBCONTROL. Using these features, I loaded 2551 records 
into a detail dataset that had a single key field. In normal mode 
("complete-output"), this task took 333 seconds; in deferred mode, 
it took 156 seconds, an improvement of 2.13 times. (See topic A3 
above for related ideas.) 


The dramatic difference between a DBPUT and an FWRITE to a 
sequential file can be seen by calculating a "data rate" for DBPUT. 
In the test mentioned above, with a single path to update, DBPUT 
had a rate of 203 seconds per 1000 sectors of data in 
"complete-output" mode (default) and 94 seconds per 1000 sectors in 
"deferred-output" mode. This compares with a rate of 1 to 2 
seconds per 1000 sectors for NOBUF, multi-block transfers using 
FREAD and FWRITE. The reason DBPUT takes so much longer is that it 
must do random (i.e., "hashed") reads from the master dataset 
(about 1570 reads per 1000 sectors, plus 1570 writes, times .03 
seconds per transfer, equals 94 seconds). 
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B5. RECOMPILE COBOL PROGRAMS WITH COBOL II COMPILER 


Hewlett-Packard has run a large number of tests to measure the 
performance of COBOL II, relative to COBOL/3000 (also known as 
COBOL I or COBOL 68). In analyzing their results [22], I have 
noticed a number of interesting points. Batch jobs should run a 
bit faster (1.1 to 3.0 times faster), depending upon how much I/0 
they do (compute-bound programs are improved the most). On-line 
programs use less CPU time, but users do not see any improvement in 
response time (since on-line programs spend most of their time in 
IMAGE and V/3000). 


The big Surprise is that data stack sizes are often reduced by 
25-60% due to the elimination of RUNNING-PICTURE and 
PARAGRAPH-RETURN tables. For on-line users, this "should" mean you 
can run more terminals with the same memory (unless you are already 
disc-bound). For batch programs, this savings in stack size can be 
used to eliminate disc transfers by copying tables (i.e., small 
master datasets) from the dise into the stack. The only problem 
With COBOL II is getting a version that works right. The "Cheetah" 
version appears to have most of the bugs worked out 
(HP32233X.00.02C?). 


B6. REWRITE SOME CODE IN SPL/3000 


Rewriting COBOL programs in SPL is a technique that I have 
recommended for several years [17]. However, this does not apply 
to batch programs. Without proper training materials and 
programming guidelines [16], you could actually make things slower 
by rewriting COBOL code in SPL. I can give two examples that I 
have seen in actual user sites. 


First, by converting to SPL, you lose the built-in data 
conversion power of the COBOL language. You you must code explicit 
conversions between ASCII and BINARY formats. If you use the 
intrinsics provided with MPE to perform this task, your batch tasks 
Will take longer in SPL than in COBOL. The MPE intrinsics take 3 
times longer to execute than substitute routines that I wrote in 
SPL. This is probably due to the enabling and disabling of the 
error trap mechainisms which must be done in every MPE intrinsic. 


Second, since SPL has no "packed decimal" data type, you may 
be forced to write (or acquire) SPL subroutines to do 
packed-addition, packed-subtraction, ete. Because each addition 
(subtraction, etc.) now requires a procedure call, these tasks will 
take Significantly longer than they do in COBOL (which generates 
in-line code). These considerations are even more applicable to 
COBOL II, because it consumes less CPU time than COBOL 68. 


In summary, while it makes sense to rewrite MPE intrinsics 
(such as ASCII) in SPL and it may make sense to rewrite high-usage 
COBOL subroutines in SPL (i.e., checkdigit, edit validations), it 
does not make sense to rewrite batch reports in SPL. SPL should be 
reserved for on-line optimization, for specialized support routines 
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(access to MPE capabilities and hardware features), compute-bound 
subroutines which are called frequently, and utility software. 
Many of the optimizing techniques mentioned in this paper be used 
most easily in SPL, but you do not need to hire SPL programmers to 
take advantage of them. You can buy the optimizing tools, already 
coded, debugged and documented, from a software vendor. (If you 
want to develop SPL expertise, see [16] for suggestions.) 
Production batch jobs should be written in COBOL II (or RPG or 

eR aN) unless there is some compelling reason to write them in 


B7. BYPASS THE FORTRAN FORMATTER (ETC.) 


Each implementation of a programming language has problems. 
In FORTRAN/3000, the notorious trouble spot is the "formatter" 
(processing of FORMAT statements) [43] [40]. In a bizarre example 
sent to me by a customer [43], performance of a particular program 
varied by a factor of 58 times, depending upon how the READ 
Statements were coded. The differences were totally a matter of 
CPU time spent in the formatter (the program read 4600 records, 
2040 bytes each, blocked 4, using default buffering). 


Case 1. 4632.8 CPU seconds (over 1 hour to read 4600 records!) 
3 FORMAT ( 2040 ( Al ) ) 
CHARACTER A2040*1( 2040) 
READ(10,3,END=2) A2040 
Case 2. 108.91 CPU seconds (42.5 times faster) 
3 FORMAT ( 10 ( A204 ) ) 
CHARACTER A2040*204(10) 
READ(10,3,END=2) A2040 
Case 3. 79.16 CPU seconds (58.5 times faster, without format) 
CHARACTER A2040*1( 2040) 
READ(10,END=2) A2040 


Apparently, the compiler generates 2040 calls to the formatter 
for each record in Case 1. Horror stories like this prove that CPU 
time matters. In batch processing, a small inefficiency in the 
innermost loop can turn into a big increase in elapsed time, when 
it is repeated a million times (as above). The programmer should 
learn the constructs to avoid in his language, whether it is 
FORTRAN, COBOL [22] or RPG [46]. 


B8. ELIMINATE UNNEEDED DATA CONVERSIONS 


One area where standard programming languages usually have 
performance pitfalls is in data types. Standard languages must 
"map" their logical data types into the available hardware data 
types of the HP 3000. When the types match closely, performance is 
good. When they do not match, the compilers must generate "fixup" 
code and performance can be bad. In COBOL, for example, numeric 
data fields can be either signed (S9(4)) or unsigned (9(4)), but 
most of the HP 3000 hardware data types are only signed. 

Therefore, according to Hewlett-Packard [22], "using signed instead 
of unsigned data avoids the need for computing the absolute value 
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of a result after it is obtained. This affects COMP-3 and DISPLAY 
items more than COMP, and can result in a moderate savings in 
execution time." 


Many implicit data conversions occur in standard programming 
languages, especially (but not exclusively) when you mix data types 
in expressions. In COBOL 68, it is rumored that COBOL, all COMPUTE 
Statements are done using packed-decimal arithmetic, regardless of 
the original data types. In a benchmark that I read about, a COBOL 
68 program was reduced from 10 minutes to 12 seconds by changing 
"ADD 5 TO SUM" to "ADD FIVE TO SUM", with "FIVE" defined in the 
data division as a numeric field with the same data type as SUM. 


In FORTRAN, mixed-mode expressions are discouraged by S.E.'s 
[31] C40], because conversions occur. In RPG, users are encouraged 
to avoid using numeric display or binary field types, since RPG 
must convert them to packed-decimal to perform arithmetic [46]. 


Saving a few milliseconds may seem like a minor matter. For 
ON-LINE programs, it IS minor, because on-line programs seldom use 
enough CPU time in an entire day to be justify optimizing them. 
But, if something is repeated often enough, the inefficiencies in 
CPU time start to add up to a significant amount of elapsed time. 
That is why NOBUF (in place of MPE buffering or the interface of 
DBGET) makes batch jobs run faster. 


In summary, the potential exists in many applications for 
major improvements through more detailed knowledge of the 
machine-dependent features of programming languages. However, I 
Strongly suggest that you start the habit of verifying each 
Suggestion before implementing it. This is not difficult to do. 
Start writing test-case programs, with subroutines to measure the 
CPU time consumed. In one example that I saw recently [04], the 
user had followed advice to convert data items to "binary" (from 
what?). Instead of running faster, the elapsed time increased from 
21 minutes to 31 minutes. You should not put total faith in 
everything you read. Compilers change. MPE changes. Hardware 
changes. Keeping up with these changes is a continuing process. 


B9. REDUCE NUMBER OF "OPENS" 


I once optimized a program that took an entire weekend to 
prepare and print monthly bills for 18,000 customers. The user 
client needed the program fast enough to produce 400,000 bills per 
month. One of the most blatant problems in the program was the 
result of last minute specification changes. An "audit" database 
was added to the application. The transaction Subprogram was 
modified to create an audit copy of each transaction. To do SO, 
the programmer opened the audit database, did a DBPUT, then closed 
the database. This meant a minimum of 18,000 extra calls to DBOPEN 
and DBCLOSE. I changed the program to open the audit database once 
in the mainline, and to pass in the database name to the 
transaction subprogram. This one change cut the elapsed time by 15 
hours. 
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Sloppiness of this kind often creeps into batch programs when 
changes are made at the last minute, and schedule dates are not 
extended. Testing seldom catches programming errors of this kind, 
because the the volume of test transactions is usually too small. 
Other operations that should not be performed 18,000 times are 
FOPEN, RENAME and SORT. 


As I said in my earlier paper [15], one method of optimizing 
is to focus on the common events. Start with the tasks that are 
repeated the most times. Ascertain that they are efficient, before 
worrying about tasks that only occur one tenth as often. You can 
use the MPE log statistics to detect files which are heavily 
accessed (or opened too often) [42], and to select programs for 
review which run often (or for too long). 


B10. INCREASE SIZE OF CODE/DATA SEGMENTS 


In reading about optimizing, you will see suggestions on 
segmenting programs into small (4K word) code segments. Code 
segmentation reduces the impact of a program on the rest of the 
system, but it DOES NOT MAKE THE PROGRAM RUN FASTER. Since a 
"local PCAL" (calling a routine in the same code segment) takes 6.1 
microseconds, and an "external PCAL" takes at least 14.9 
microseconds (34 milliseconds, or more, if the code segment desired 
is not present in memory), segmenting your program actually makes 
it run slower. Stand-alone batch programs may run slightly faster 
with fewer, but larger, code segments. (You should still put 
routines that call each other in the same segment). I tested this 
hypothesis by calling data conversion routines 64,000 times. When 
the routines resided in the same code segment as the calls, the 
execution time was 1.06 times faster than when the routines were in 
a separate code segment. 


My general point is this: avoid being trapped into inflexible 
thinking by the constant emphasis upon on-line programming in most 
manuals and optimizing documents. 


Another common prescription for bad performance is to shrink 
your data stack using the ZSIZE intrinsic [15] [39] [22] [18] [32]. 
If your stack is larger than necessary for long periods of time, it 
impacts the response time of other on-line users. It takes only a 
few milliseconds to contract your stack to give back the unneeded 
Space. But, it takes considerable time to expand your stack again 
(which is done automatically when you need the space). Stack 
expansion requires a disc write and a dise read [23]. In a batch 
program, if you contract your stack after each transaction, you may 
have a very slow program, if MPE expands your stack again for the 
next transaction. 


When an on-line application program is coded to shrink the 
Stack dynamically, the savings are multiplied by the number of 
users running the program (1, 10, or 30). Big improvements in 
response time are possible through this technique because large 
amounts of main memory are freed for other users. Now many copies 
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of a batch job run at once? Usually only one copy. Reducing the 
size of your batch stack does not increase the speed of your batch 
program; it only contributes marginally to the response time of 
other jobs. Given the rapid increase in main memory capacity of 
the HP 3000, I suggest that batch stacks be increased whenever that 
Will lead to a decrease in CPU time or disc accesses. 


For example, consider the practice followed by many HP 3000 
programmers of eliminating global data storage by making it local. 
Instead of making data "dynamic", consider making more of it 
"Static" (global, common, own, subprogram). Allocating local 
Storage "dynamically" each time you enter a subprogram conserves 
stack space, but it takes CPU time to do the allocation. 


The ideas in this section are controversial, and, until 
sufficient tests have been performed to verify their impact on 
throughput, they should be treated as "promising", but unverified, 
proposals. Users are encouraged to do their own performance 
measurements in this area. 


C. CHANGES TO APPLICATION DESIGN 


When all possible improvements have been made to data storage 
methods and programing efficiency, the only area left for attention 
is the logic of the system. Although design changes are the most 
expensive to implement, they also provide the greatest potential 
for gain. If you can eliminate the need to run a certain report, 
your percentage gain in throughput is infinite. 


C1. USE DATA STACK SPACE INSTEAD OF DISC ACCESS 


In the previous discussion (topic B10), I suggested that you 
look for ways to trade off a larger data stack for fewer disc 
accesses. For example, if a program uses a small temporary file as 
a buffer space, the entire "file" could be kept in the stack as a 
large array. (This will only improve performance if the file is 
accessed many times per transaction.) One of my clients has an 
invoicing program that uses a temporary dise file to hold the line 
items of each order (after they are copied in from the database). 
The number of line items per order varies from 1 to 50, with an 
average of 3. According to the contributed program FILERPT [42], 
this file is the second most heavily accessed file on the system. 
If I add subroutines to the program to simulate the temporary file 
using an array in the stack, I should be detect a significant 
decrease in elapsed time for a given invoice run. 


Another candidate for a place in the data stack is a "lookup 
table" for validating data fields. In many batch processing tasks, 
each transaction record has one or more fields that must be checked 
against a list of valid values in an IMAGE master dataset. If the 
number of valid values is small enough, you can move the entire 
master dataset into your stack (4000 to 16,000 words). This 
Strategy would not make sense for an on-line program, because there 
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are too many copies of the stack that must reside in memory at the 
Same time. Also, on-line programs seldom do enough table lookups 
per minute to justify each user having a copy of the entire dataset 
in memory. For a batch task, however, there is only one copy of 


the stack, and there may easily be 100,000 table lookups in one 
run. 


How much time could the in-stack table save? A computed DBGET 
takes about 75 milliseconds (including one or two dise reads). For 
a batch job to do 100,000 DBGETs, it takes about 7500 seconds, or 
125 minutes, or 2 hours. Most of this two hours would probably be 
eliminated by an in-stack table (how much depends upon how long it 
takes to search the table in the stack). 


C2. USE EXTRA DATA SEGMENTS INSTEAD OF DISC ACCESS 


When you have exhausted the 64,000 bytes that are possible in 
your data stack (copying tables and temporary files into the stack, 
aS proposed above in topic C1), there is one more resource that you 
can tap before you use a disc file: Extra Data Segments (XDS). An 
XDS is a "chunk" of data space that belongs to your program, but is 
Swapped in and out of memory by MPE, independently of your data 
stack. Your program accesses data within the XDS via the DMOVIN 
and DMOVOUT intrinsics. The size of an XDS can vary from a few 
words (why bother?) to 64,000 bytes (the maximum size is a system 
configuration value). Each program can create and access up to 255 
XDS (also limited by system configuration). 


The HP 3000 has a lot of main memory to work with, so why not 
use it all for a stand-alone batch job? If you have one megabyte 
of real memory, of which MPE uses 128k and your program needs 256k 
(for stack, IMAGE DBCB segments, code segments, etc.), you still 
have 655,360 bytes left. If you limit your XDS size to 16,000 
bytes (8000 words, an easy size for MPE to swap), you can have 40 
XDS and still not be swapped (this is all theory, subject to 
experimental verification). 


According to one article, an XDS is 25% to 900% faster than a 
dise file [24]. Of course, it is not as fast as data in your 
stack, so use the stack for the most frequently accessed data. 
Access to a subscripted variable in COBOL takes about 60 
microseconds, while access to an extra data segment takes 1.3 
milliseconds [25]. Access to a buffered MPE file takes 2.9 ms. if 
the record you want is in the buffers, and 40 ms. (or more) if a 
dise transfer must be done. 


In 1980, David Greer of my staff did a research project to 
investigate the substitution of main memory resources for disc 
access resources [19]: "One answer is a memory file. This is a 
file that looks, and is accessed, as if it were on the disc, but 
which actually exists in memory. The savings could be great if the 
number of dise accesses is very high, but the cost should be low, 
Since systems are all tending towards more memory as memory costs 
continue to drop. The memory file should be implemented with 
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little or no knowledge of the applications programmer. One way to 
do this would be with a special MPE device class (such as MEMORY). 
The first time a file with this class is opened, it would be read 
into main memory. All accesses to the file from then on would be 
memory to memory, rather than disc to memory. When the file is 
closed, it would be copied back to the disc. A prototype memory 
file system was implemented (for exclusive-access files only), 
using a number of extra data segments, including one to hold 
control information. All file system calls from the application 
program were intercepted by interface routines that emulated the 
MPE file system. Test programs showed that the MPE file system was 
faster than this double-XDS system UNTIL the MPE file buffers were 
exhausted (default = two buffers). After that point, the average 
times for MPE files increased 4 times, while the memory file system 
times remained steady. The results show that a memory file system 
could provide a major improvement over the regular file system, for 
small files that are heavily accessed." 


The contributed library contains TBPROC [37], a set of SPL 
routines that allows a COBOL program to maintain a table in an XDS 
(routines are provided to define a table, add entries to a table, 
update entries, sort the table and retrieve entries from the table 
by key value or relative index). TBPROC allows you to define the 
maximum number of table entries, the byte length of each entry, the 
offset of the key value and the byte length of the key value. The 
author of TBPROC wrote it to hold small IMAGE master datasets, as 
proposed above. He feels that this change reduced the elapsed time 
of a large production job by one-third [36], but cannot be certain 
(since other factors were changed at the same time). I would like 
to enhance TBPROC to allow for an optional buffer in the stack. 

The user-supplied buffer would be used instead of the XDS, when the 
table was small enough. If the table overflowed this Space, it 
would be stored in an XDS and the in-stack srace would be used to 
Optimize access to the XDS. 


Another contribution to the library, ARHND, uses up to 64 XDS 
of 16,000 bytes each to provide one megabyte of virtual array space 
for a program. Where TBPROC is COBOL-oriented and provides table 
lookup by key-value, ARHND is FORTRAN-oriented and provides up to 
13 virtual arrays (of single or double integers). The size of the 
arrays can be varied dynamically, and they can be one or two 
dimensions. Routines are provided to allow the program to emulate 
sequential files using a virtual array. Using ARHND, it appears 
that a single FORTRAN program could consume the entire resources of 
an HP 3000. 


There is a certain unavoidable overhead in the DMOVIN and 
DMOVOUT intrinsics, because they are part of the MPE operating 
system (if MPE had a NOOP intrinsic, it would take at least ONE 
millisecond). For maximum speed of access to an XDS, you can use 
the hardware instructions that move between data segments [14]. Of 
course, this requires privileged mode and careful programming on 
your part. Another option is to use EXCHANGEDB and operate in 
"Split-stack" mode. This also requires privileged mode. The 
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BASIC-callable version of the "BREAD" NOBUF routines uses 
"split-stack" [13], because the BASIC Interpreter claims total 
control over data space allocated in the stack. I mention these 
options only for completeness; I have never seen them put to use in 
an actual, commercial batch program. They might be very useful, 
however, in software products (such as [13]) which are designed to 
Support and optimize production batch programs. 


One thing about XDS usage worries me. An XDS can be Swapped 
out by MPE if the memory space is required for a higher priority 
process. When the program next references the XDS, MPE must swap 
it back into memory again. It might be faster to use NOBUF disc 
files and manage buffers in your stack (assigning buffers 
dynamically to the "active" blocks; that way, you control the level 
of swapping that occurs. 


When Hewlett-Packard implemented APL on the HP 3000, they 
needed a large virtual data area for the APL workspace. Rather 
than use XDS, they created a new data structure called a "Virtual 
Array". A VIRTUAL ARRAY can be declared in SPL, but requires the 
APL firmware at run-time. The APL virtual array is stored on the 
disc as a series of fixed-length "pages", and the APL interpreter 
allocates a certain amount of in-stack space as a buffer pool (to 
hold some of the pages). When the interpeter references a virtual 
array, the special firmware instructions check to see if the 
required page is in the buffer pool. If it is, the virtual data is 
accessed immediately. If it is not, the "least recently used" page 
is swapped out and the page containing the desired data is swapped 
in. 


I would like to see a controlled experiment matching the 
ARHND-type of virtual array against a stack-NOBUF-file type of 
virtual array. This entire area has tremendous potential for 
optimization of batch programs, but needs a great deal more 
research. 


C3. SAVE DATA OR POINTER FOR RE-USE ONCE RETRIEVED 


Having retrieved a specific record(s) from a detail dataset 
(using 5-10 IMAGE calls), you should save the record number (found 
in the STATUS array) [45]. It can be used for a DIRECTED-GET 
later, when you are ready to update or delete the record. Does 
each subprogram of your COBOL program re-retrieve the 
customer-master record from the database when it needs it? You 
Should only retrieve each customer-master record once, store it in 
a global data division, and pass it to the subprograms as a 
parameter? Does your program validate transaction fields by doing 
lookups in the database? You should save the key value that was 
tested for the last transaction in a global place, and check there 
before checking the database (or keep a working set). IMAGE adds 
entries to unsorted detail-dataset chains in chronological order. 
Therefore, if the entries that you need are more likely to be 
recent than old, you should read up the chain (mode 6), instead of 
down the chain (mode 5). 
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A program spends most of its time doing "work" to convert 
dispersed, raw data into accessible, organized information. Once 
the program has converted the data into accessible and/or organized 
information, the program should save that information, if there is 
any chance that the same information will be needed again soon. 
Otherwise, it must repeat the work later. 


C4, REPLACE MULTIPLE PUTS/DELETES WITH UPDATES 


DBPUT and DBDELETE take 5 to 20 times longer per call than 
DBUPDATE, because DBUPDATE is not allowed to change "critical" 
fields (search items or sort items). That is, it cannot make 
"structural" changes to the data. For each path path into or out 
of a dataset, DBPUT and DBDELETE must update the chains that link 
entries with the same key value (in a detail dataset) and the chain 
heads (in the master datasets). This task requires disc accesses 
and CPU time. The more paths there are into an entry, the longer 
it takes. That is why optimizing papers often recommend that 
on-line programs merely flag "dead" records and let them be deleted 
in batch [45]. Similarly, if you are not changing any critical 
fields, you should always use DBUPDATE instead of deleting the 
entry and adding it again [34]. 


One way to replace PUT/DELETE with UPDATE is to eliminate 
paths (see topic C5 below). Another way is to merge several 
independent entries (that must be PUT and DELETEd) into a single 
entry, with a "column" for each individual piece of data. For 
example, instead of creating an entry for each month of the year 
(12 PUTs and 12 DELETEs per year), use one entry for the entire 
year (1 PUT, 1 DELETE), and UPDATE the entry when you need to 
record the value for a particular month (12 UPDATEs). 


I tried this approach with one client's application. The 
previous consultant had designed a detail dataset to hold billing 
transactions, indexed by customer number and sorted by date. 
Customers were normally billed once a month, for a recurring fixed 
amount (i.e., $5.00 per month). When they paid, another detail 
entry was created to show the payment. In order to examine the 
Status of an account, it was necessary to retrieve all of the 
entries on the chain (24 entries minimum for a year). But, the 
transactions were predictable (billed $5, paid $5). We replaced 
the individual transactions with a single entry that showed the 
amount to be billed per month, and had places to be "checked off" 
when each month was billed and then paid. This replaced 24 PUTs 
and 24 DELETEs (you have to get rid of those transactions someday), 
with 1 PUT and 24 UPDATEs. The impact on batch throughput (as well 
aS on-line response) was impressive; and, this approach was 
actually closer to the way the company had kept track of its 
customers before the computer was installed. 
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C5. CONSIDER SERIAL SEARCH INSTEAD OF CHAINED ACCESS 


On-line functions should only do chained (or keyed) reads from 
the database. They should never do serial scans of an entire 
dataset (unless the dataset is very small). This is what search 
items are for: to provide quick response to inquiries. 


For a batch program, "response time" (i.e., the time it takes 
to retrieve a subset of entries from a dataset) does not have to be 
immediate, it only has to be reasonable. An application may 
actually run faster (overall) if you eliminate a search item that 
is accessed exclusively in batch, and use a serial scan instead 
[45]. The time to PUT and DELETE those records will be reduced, 
and you may be able to do an UPDATE instead of a DELETE/PUT (if the 
field to be updated is the deleted path or the sort item). Some of 
the search items that I have eliminated from datasets are "division 
number" (where there are only four divisions), "transaction date", 
"transaction month", and "salesman" (with only 10 salesmen). 


In fact, if a given path has only a few unique chains and each 
chain is very long (i.e., only a few values for that field), a 
serial scan MAY ACTUALLY BE FASTER than a chained read. This 
inversion of logic is most likely to occur in datasets that have 
had many DELETES and PUTs since the last DBLOAD reorganization. 
Such activity tends to spread the entries that are on the same 
"logical" chain into different physical disc blocks (because IMAGE 
reuses deleted space for new entries). Each chained read can, 
therefore, require a separate disc read. Serial reads, on the 
other hand, only do a dise read once for each N entries 
(N=blockfactor). 


In one test that I ran, chained reads took 16 milliseconds 
each, and serial reads (using DBGET with *) took only 5 
milliseconds each. In this case, the chained retrieval will only 
-be faster if there are four or more unique key values (each chain 
has less than one quarter of the entries). With SUPRTOOL, the time 
per serial read is much faster, only .63 milliseconds. As a 
result, SUPRTOOL will be faster than chained access for any path 
that has less than 25 unique chains. 


C6. ISOLATE DATA BY FREQUENCY OF ACCESS 


Do you plow through the transactions for an entire year every 
night, in order to produce an audit report of the activity for the 
day? Why not put the day's work into a separate dataset? After 
producing the audit report for the day (which should finish 30 to 
HOO times faster) and re-validating the transactions (to catch bugs 
in the on-line programs), move the entries into a month-to-date 
dataset and delete them from the daily dataset. After month-end 
closeoff, move the month-to-date entries to the year-to-date 
dataset. Another benefit of this approach is that each dataset can 
have a different type of access (different number of search items 
and sort fields). Finally, after the end of the fiscal year, you 
can copy the year-to-date dataset to a dise file (never throw away 
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good transactions) and clear out the dataset for the next year. 

The archive dise file can easily be reported from, since it has the 
same format as the year-to-date dataset. It can also be stored to 
tape if there is no immediate call for it. (SUPRTOOL has commands 
to perform most of these extract/copy operations, and with 
excellent speed.) 


In the previous discussion (topic C5), I suggested eliminating 
search items that have less than 4 unique values (less than 25, if 
you have SUPRTOOL). Now I am suggesting that you create separate 
datasets to isolate entries, when the distinguishing field has only 
3 to 5 active values (such as range of date = current day, current 
month, current year, or other year). "Isolation" reduces the 
number of physical entries that your serial search programs must 
read. They need only look in the relevant datasets. 


C7. KEEP RUNNING TOTALS IN DATABASE - ELIMINATE SEARCH 


I have seen many batch applications which must re-scan all of 
the transactions for the year (or two years), in order to compute 
Sub-totals by account number, month, division, ete. Once each 
month, they sort all of these transactions in two or three 
different ways. Several users have reported to me job times of 20 
hours or more. With the availability of the IMAGE database, there 
Should be few designs of this kind. Once a total has been 
calculated, and you know that you will need it again next month, it 
Should be stored in the database for quick retrieval. The basic 
principle that I try to follow in disposing of information is: 
reduce transactions to summary totals as soon as possible, while 
Saving the transactions (with their wealth of detail), in case a 
question comes up that cannot be answered from the Summary 
information. 


General ledger packages seem to be the worst offenders of this 
rule -- especially the ones that were converted to the HP 3000 from 
card-oriented IBM systems. By far the most elegant use of IMAGE 
for a general ledger that I have seen is the hierarchical structure 
(trees of accounts with sub-totals at each node) that is described 
in [32]. Anyone designing a new general ledger system should read 
that paper for ideas. 


By saving summary totals, you are "depositing" into the 
database the CPU time and dise accesses that were used to calculate 
them. When you need those totals the next time, you have only to 
look in your safe deposit box (instead of taking out a loan to 
"buy" the information for a second time). 


C8. SORT DATA BEFORE WRITING TO KSAM FILE 


Within IMAGE and KSAM, there are "sorted" data structures -- 
sorted chains for IMAGE and sorted keys for KSAM. The time needed 
to add entries to such a structure may be reduced, if the entries 
are in sorted sequence initially [45]. (Of course, if there are 
multiple sorted keys, only one key can be optimized.) I used 
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SUPRTOOL to test this hypothesis on KSAM. When SUPRTOOL copied 
2551 records to an empty KSAM file (with one key, duplicates 
allowed), the elapsed time was 92 seconds. KSAMUTIL reported that 
2224 key block I/O transfers had been required. SUPRTOOL then 
repeated the operation, but sorted the 2551 records before writing 
them. The total time was reduced to 46 seconds, including the sort 
time (2 times faster), and the number of key block I/O transfers 
was reduced to 134 (17 times less). 


In the tests that I performed, KSAM obtained a load "data 
rate" of 111 seconds per 1000 sectors with unsorted data and 53 
seconds per 1000 sectors with sorted data. Compare this with the 
rates for DBPUT (203 seconds in default mode and 94 seconds in 
"deferred-output" mode, which is the way KSAM operates) and the 
rates for NOBUF calls to the file system (1 to 2 seconds per 1000 
sectors). The more organization you demand of your data, the lower 
the rate at which it can be updated. 


C9. SORT ENTRIES BEFORE PUT TO SORTED CHAIN 


Since sorting data before writing it to a KSAM file cut the 
elapsed time in half, I hoped that the same thing would be true for 
IMAGE. There are two major differences, however, between KSAM and 
IMAGE. First, the entire KSAM file is sorted by the key field, 
while only a single chain is sorted in IMAGE. If the IMAGE chains 
are short (average length less than the blocking factor), it may 
not take IMAGE very long to put them in order. Second, KSAM always 
Operates in output-deferred mode (it does not post buffers at the 
end of each FWRITE). IMAGE operates in output-complete mode. 
Therefore, the disc transfers needed to update the sort sequence 
Will probably be a larger percentage of the total disc transfers in 
KSAM than they are under IMAGE. I have not seen a satisfactory 
experiment with these ideas yet. 


If you do try this technique, I suggest that you either limit 
it to large batch tasks (where you sort an entire dataset before 
copying it to another dataset), or that you write your own internal 
Sort routines. There could be nothing more catastrophic for your 
throughput than to do 10,000 seperate sorts, one for each sorted 
chain. Each time that you initiate the Hewlett-Packard sort 
sub-system (whether by running SORT.PUB.SYS, or using the SORT VERB 
in COBOL, or calling SORTINIT in SPL and FORTRAN), you are causing 
a temporary file with 10,000 records to be allocated on the disc. 
If you are only sorting 15 to 100 records, this is a tremendous 
waste of resources (both dise accesses and CPU time). 


C10. COMBINE KSAM WITH IMAGE IF YOU NEED SORTED ACCESS 


If sorted chains in IMAGE are bad [45] [34], and invoking the 
Hewlett-Packard sort package for each chain of 50 records is also 
bad (too much overhead to initiate and terminate the sort), what 
else can be done? Sometimes you need sorted access to IMAGE 
entries. Sorted access is the easiest way to provide generic 
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Search capability. IMAGE is not always the best answer. Sometimes 
you should use KSAM. 


Here is a suggestion: copy your key values from an IMAGE 
master dataset and write them to a KSAM file (single key, no 
duplicates) in sorted order. One of the references that I read 
[38] found that sorting the key only (instead of the full record) 
could save up to 41% of the sort time. My tests (reported above, 
C8), found that sorting records before writing them to a KSAM file 
would cut the load time in half. Therefore, this IMAGE-to-KSAM 
transfer should be very quick. This is one of the tasks that 
SUPRTOOL can accomplish (extract and sort keys, write them to a 
KSAM file, clearing it first). 


If you follow this prescription, you will have an "updatable" 
mechanism for sorted access to an IMAGE dataset. If the key field 
is "date", and you want to find all entries with dates in the month 
of June, you do a FREADBYKEY into the KSAM file and use the key 
values retrieved to get the actual records from the IMAGE dataset. 
If you want your index updated during the day, you must modify your 
on-line programs to FWRITE new key values to the KSAM file. Or, 
you may be willing to have the sorted access updated only once a 
day (after new transactions are validated in batch). In this case, 
just run the SUPRTOOL copy operation once every night. 
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i section V | WHAT "ACTUALLY" MAKES BATCH FASTER? | 
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The last section evaluated many possible techniques to make 
batch jobs faster; the results are summarized below: 


THESE TECHNIQUES WORK (sorted by their "power" to improve) 


3x to 300x faster: Isolate data, at design time, by 
frequency and type of access. 

5x to 50x: Save summary totals in a database. 

5x-58x: Bypass the FORTRAN Formatter. 

5x-20Ox: Eliminate unneeded data conversions. 

10x: Convert DBDELETE/DBPUT to DBUPDATE. 

2x-10x: Use NOBUF with MPE files (see FASTIO, BREAD). 

2x-10x: Use NOBUF with KSAM/IMAGE (see SUPRTOOL). 

3x: Rewrite some MPE routines in SPL (i.e., ASCII/BINARY). 

2x-5x: Use more key block buffers, if a KSAM file is empty. 

2x: Sort records before loading them into a KSAM file. 

1.5x-2.5x: Use DBCONTROL to defer IMAGE writes, if the 
database is backed up to magnetic tape first. 

1.3x-3x: Convert from COBOL 68 to COBOL 74 (COBOL II). 

1.1x-3x: Increase IMAGE buffers for a Single batch job 
to the maximum allowed. 

1.5x: Keep IMAGE master datasets "clean" (see DBLOADNG). 

1.5x: Use "*" field list, with write access to the dataset. 

1.2x-1.5x: Increase the block size of MPE files to 1024 
words, and that of IMAGE datasets to 512 words. 


THESE TECHNIQUES LOOK GOOD, BUT NEED MORE TESTING 


Use DBLOAD occasionally to reorganize your database. Reload 
the entire system to reduce disc fragmentation. Rewrite COBOL 
subroutines in SPL, if they are called frequently. Increase 
the size of code and data segments (the opposite of on-line 
optimizing). Use in-stack tables and extra data segments to 
eliminate disc accesses. Save pointers and data to eliminate 
some disc accesses. Consider serial search in place of 
chained and drop the search item. Sort data before DBPUT to a 
long sorted chain. Use KSAM with IMAGE to provide sorted 
access to IMAGE data. 


THESE TECHNIQUES DO NOT WORK AS ADVERTISED 


Using more than the default MPE file buffers. Dividing 
program code into small code segments (on-line programs only). 
Repeatedly contracting the data stack (on-line only). Doing 
extensive work to optimize head locality through explicit 
placement of files (except for straight file copies). 
Increasing IMAGE block sizes above the default (512 words). 
Increasing MPE file block sizes above 1024 words. 
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The findings of this report have different implications for 
the different groups of people associated with an HP 3000 
installation. 


END-USERS: Ask for summary information and exceptions instead of 
mountains of paper; you will get your results faster. 


DP MANAGERS: The "stock" HP 3000 may have to be "sSouped up" to 
handle your batch processing load. Try to acquire optimizing 
tools such as SUPRTOOL, BREAD and FASTIO, and give your staff 
the time needed to investigate the contributed library. 
Establish procedures to measure the resources consumed by each 
batch program, and review the results quarterly. Question 
changes to specifications at the "last minute" and insist on 
adequate time to implement them properly. Invest in staff 
development (through training and the users group) to keep up 
with the changes in hardware and software. Don't skimp on 
disc space. Ask systems analysts to estimate elapsed time for 
batch jobs, not just response time of on-line programs, when 
they design an application. 





OPERATIONS STAFF: Don't spend hours moving files to specific disc 
drives. Run DBLOADNG once a month to check master dataset 
hashing and detail dataset "randomness". Consider DBLOAD 
occasionally. 


APPLICATIONS PROGRAMMERS: Eliminate disc accesses wherever 
possible, by using DBCONTROL to defer writes in IMAGE, by 
copying small master datasets into the data Stack, by doing 
multi-block NOBUF transfers, and by using extra data segments 
to access the main memory that is outside of your data stack. 
Save CPU time, especially in modules that are invoked in a 
loop, by avoiding inefficient constructs in your programming 
language, by switching to COBOL II, by using NOBUF access, by 
writing subroutines in SPL, by using the "*" field list with 
write access, and by hand-coding some Operations, instead of 
uSing the general-purpose software provided by Hewlett-Packard 
(e.g., small sort operations). Measure the throughput of your 
programs using alternative methods. Avoid doing the same 
"work" twice when you could save the results for re-use later. 
Concentrate your efforts on "common events", such as the 
functions of a program that are executed the most often. 


APPLICATIONS DESIGNERS: Keep record sizes below 256 words and 
block sizes between 512 and 1024 words, with the block size 
always a mutliple of 128 words. Design the database to hold 
Summary totals, rather than recalculate them from the Original 
data every time a batch report must be run. Add datasets to 
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isolate records that may have the same fields, but are used 
with a different frequency and type of access (serial versus 
chained). Eliminate some search items with few values and use 
serial scan intead (use SUPRTOOL for maximum speed). Save 
search items for on-line access. Combine several records into 
one and use DBUPDATE instead of DBDELETE/DBPUT. Select search 
items that will hash well (X8 instead of J2). Consider KSAM 
for sorted access to IMAGE key values. Identify batch 
processing tasks at design time and estimate their execution 
times; use these estimates when designing the database. 
Develop guidelines, goals, and Strategies for setting up job 
control commands, just as you would with any other high-level 
programming language. 





SYSTEMS PROGRAMMERS: For COBOL (and other standard languages), add 
a built-in deblocking capability and make use of extra data 
segments where applicable. For IMAGE, do multi-block reads 
when a serial DBGET is requested and the buffers are not 
"busy". Improve the job control language of MPE so that jobs 
can handle more situations without needing operator 
intervention. 


SYSTEMS SOFTWARE DESIGNERS: Provide special "paths" for batch 
programs so they can avoid slow, general-purpose systems 
software (IMAGE, Formatter, file system). Concentrate on 
making full use of the existing disc hardware speed. Merge 
KSAM capabilities into the IMAGE database. 





HARDWARE DESIGNERS: Build a smarter dise controller (on a full 
track transfer, begin wherever the heads are located, and 
adjust the memory address, instead of waiting for the disc to 
rotate to the correct sector). Add CPU instructions to 
perform deblocking and database processing. Expand the data 
Stack size to at least one megabyte. Provide multiple disc 
channels. Build a "black box" to do sorts. 
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For HP 3000 users who would like a "self-teaching course" on 
Optimizing, I have listed below the references that I suggest, in a 
logical reading sequence. If you belong to the Users Group, you 
may already have all but two of these documents: [06] [20] [27] 
[15] C25] (33] €34] [07] [09] £44] £29] [18] £41] [26] [21]. 


[01] author unknown, "Data Base Retrieval Optimization", 
SCRUGLETTER, Vol. III, No. 5, 1979. 


[LO2] author unknown, "FASTIO", S.E. newsletter, date unknown. 


[03] author unknown, "FASTIO Benchmark Benefits", SCRUGLETTER, Vol. 
III, No. 5, 1979. 


[O4] author unknown, "Slides on optimizing" [??], CCRUG Meeting 
minutes, distributed January 1981. 


[05] Keith Baer, "ARHND, Virtual Array Handler", HPGSUG 1980 San 
Jose Swap Tape. 


[O06] John Beckett, "Managers, You Can Control Response Time", 
HPGSUG 1980 San Jose Proceedings. 





[07] Rick Bergquist, "Optimizing IMAGE: an Introduction", HPGSUG 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 2, 1980 (reprint from San Jose 
meeting). 


[08] David Brown, "Disc File Access Optimization Using 
Multiple-Record, Non-buffered Data Transfer, SCRUG80 
Proceedings. 


[09] William F. Burggrabe, Jr., "Dise I/O Comparision Chart", 
HPGSUG Journal, Vol. III, No. 2, 1980. 


[10] Stephen M. Butler, "Faster with Fast KSAM", HPGSUG 1978 
Proceedings. 


[11] Mike Casteel, "Programming for Multi-terminal Applications", 
HPGSUG 1980 San Jose Proceedings. 


[12] Jim Dowling, "Performance Management Techniques for the HP 
3000 Series III", paper presented to HPGSUG 1980 San Jose 
Meeting, not published in proceedings. 


[13] EASY Software Company, "Blocked IO Reference Manual", 1980. 





[14] Rick Ehrhart, "Using Extra Data Segments - Safe and 
Efficient", HPGSUG 1978 Proceedings. 
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[15] 


[16] 


L17] 


[18] 


[19] 


[20] 


[21] 


[22] 


[23] 


[24] 


[25] 


[26] 


[27] 


[28] 


[29] 


[30] 


[31] 
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Robert M. Green, "Principles for Optimizing Performance of 
On-line Programs", HPGSUG Vol. II, No. 2, 1978 (also printed 
in Denver meeting proceedings). 


Robert M. Green, "SPL/3000 in a Commercial Installation", 
training guide published by Robelle Consulting Ltd, 1980. 


Robert M. Green, "SPL/3000: Overview and Common Errors", 
HPGSUG Journal, Fall 1979. 


David Greer, "Checkstack and Controlling COBOL Stacks", HPGSUG 
1980 San Jose Proceedings. 


David J. Greer, "Memory Files", unpublished paper of Robelle 
Consulting Ltd. 


Dick Hamilton, "Tips for News Users", HPGSUG 1980 San Jose 
Proceedings. 


Hewlett-Packard Co., "Application Design and Optimization for 
the HP 3000", internal training manual [see your S.E.]. 


Hewlett-Packard Co., "COBOL/3000 vs. COBOL II Performance", 
1980. 


Hewlett-Packard Co., "Performance and Optimization Seminar for 
NOWRUG", 1979. 


Mare Hoff, "Using Extra Data Segments", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. 
I, No. 4, 1977. 


Jack Howard, "Extra Data Segments and Process-handling with 
COBOL", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. II, No. 1, 1978 (reprint from 
SCRUG78). 


Jack Howard, "System Design and Optimization Techniques and 
Tools", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. III, No. 3, 1980 (reprint from 
SCRUG79). 


John E. Hulme, "System Performance and Optimization Techniques 
for the HP/3000", Applied Cybernetics Inc., 224 Camino del 
Cerro, Los Gatos, CA, 95030, 1980. 


Steve Kaminsky, "KSAM vs. IMAGE", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. I, No. 
6, 1978 (reprint from SCRUG78). 


Madeline Lombaerde, "NOBUF/NO-WAIT I/0", HPGSUG 1980 San Jose 
Proceedings. 


Eugene H. Mitchell, "IMAGE Access Timing Test", HPGSUG 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 2, 1980. 


Christine Morris, "FORTRAN Optimization", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. 
I, No. 6, 1978. 
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[32] Gary B. Nordman, "Using a Hierarchical Data Structure", HPGSUG 
1980 San Jose Proceedings. 





[33] Alfredo Rego, "Design & Maintenance Criteria for IMAGE/3000", 
HPGSUG Journal, Vol. III, No. 4, 1980 (reprint from SCRUG80). 


[34] Bernadette Reiter, "Performance Optimization for IMAGE", 
HPGSUG 1980 San Jose Proceedings. 


[35] Robelle Consulting Ltd., "SUPRTOOL User Manual", 1981. 


[36] Joe Schneider, conversation with the author regarding MPE 
IV/Series 44 experiences and other topics, January 1981. 


[37] Joe Schneider, "TBPROC, Table-handling with Extra Data 
Segments", HPGSUG Contributed Library Volume 7. 


[38] Anil Shenoy, "Sort Performance Guidelines", S.E. Note 170, 
October 16, 1979. 


[39] Rodney Smith, "Application Design for HP 3000", SCRUG80 
Proceedings. 


[HO] Ed Splinter, "Optimizing FORTRAN", HPGSUG 1977 Proceedings. 


[41] Jim Squires and Ed Splinter, "System Performance Measurement 
and Optimization", HPGSUG 1978 Proceedings. 





[42] Chuck Storla, "Determining File Usage", paper presented to 
HPGSUG 1980 San Jose Meeting, not published in proceedings. 


[43] Mark Terribile, correspondence with the author, January 1981. 
[44] Mike Vislosky, "FASTIO", HPGSUG 1980 San Jose Proceedings. 


[45] Geoff Walker, "IMAGE Optimization Checklist", HPGSUG Journal, 
Vol. II, No. 2, 1978. 


[46] Dave Walmsley, "RPG/3000 Program Optimization", HPGSUG 1977 
Proceedings. 


[47] Frederick White, "Improving Performance of IMAGE 
Applications", HPGSUG Journal, Vol. II, No. 4, 1979 (reprint 
from SCRUG79). 


[48] Ted Workman and Mats Jonsson, "The Effect of Dise I/O on 
System Performance", unpublished paper presented to HPGSUG 
International Meeting in Switzerland, September 1980. 


[49] Lu Yamada, "DBLOAD times with varying BUFFSPECS", S.E. 
newsletter, date unknown. 
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Data Base Design - Polishing Your Image 


I. Introduction: Context for Data Base Design 
The motivation for this essay stems from a perceived lack of understanding 
among professional programmers and analysts, including Image/3000 users, con- 
cerning strategies to adopt, and consequences of choices made, designing 
and implementing data base systems. From a theoretical view, data base tech- 
nology is intended to overcome inherent limitations and unnecessary 
costs associated with the use of historically prior file structures and 
access methods. Namely, the use of indexed files and flat files resulted 
in systems characterized by physical redundancy of stored data, 
dependence between programs and data, update and integrity problems, 
security problems, and inaccessibility to data for unatiticipated requirements. 
Vata Base technology promised to overcome these maladies by providing 
a means by which users would be able to pool their organizations' 
information into a centralized, independent structure. Applications 
would be implemented through a common interface to this structure: 
the data base management system (DBMS). Actual implementation of 
data base systems in many, if not most, production shops has fallen far 
Short of the promise of the technology. There are two generally 
related reasons for these developments. 


Systems designers have not yet appreciated the proposition that an 
institution’s management of it's information often determines its 

ability to react to changes in its environment. Biological evolution 

can, in one important aspect, be understood as a progression from simple 

to complex forms, and the complexity of these forms can be explained 

by the notion of information processing. More complex organisms are 
typically characterized by more sophisticated mechanisms involved in the 
processing of information. The sophistication of these processes is 
typically implemented via complex brains and sense organs. The survival 
Success of these organisms is, in large part, made possible by an 

efficient means of sensing environmental changes and acting accordingly; of 
processing information. Similarly, the evolution of social organizations, 
business enterprises and governmental institutions can be understood in 
terms of these organizations, ability to process information. Simply stated, 
businesses which fail to manage information efficiently and wisely will, 
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at best, be less profitable or, at worst, become extinct. Governmental organ- 
izations will be needlessly wasteful and, perhaps, fail to provide the service 
which justifies their reasons for being. This is necessarily so because they 

Tack the capability to act readily according to pertinent changes in 

their respective environments. 


An appreciation of the potential of data base technology to help provide 
this capability is a necessary, but not sufficient, cause for the success of 
the technology in realizing its promise. The second reason for its 
perceived failure is the costly lack of information and guidance from 
academia and, especially, vendors, with respect to criteria for good data 
base design and factual information with which designers might more ably 
evaluate consequences of their choices. 


As a result of this lack of appreciation and/or information, implementors 

of data base systems have historically viewed their DBMS as just another file 
structure and access method. Typically, an.implementor is charged with the 
responsiblity of getting an application up and running and, perhaps, a choice 
is made for IMAGE over, say, KSAM according to some vague notion of 

"fitness" or performance, but from that point on, the DBMS is just another 
tool in the application implementation. 


With respect to IMAGE/3000. some information regarding design and programming 
choices affecting systems. throughout performance has begun to be disseminated 
to most users. Very little information however, exists elucidating either the 
criteria for design strategies or the impacts of design decisions when made. 
This essay, then, is an attempt to provide an outline of design considerations 
without claiming to know or state all of the costs or impacts of IMAGE/3000 
design decisions. Indeed, it is hoped that if users know first what 

questions to ask, more complete answers may be obtained from actual 
implementation experiences which, through forums such as this, can supply 
valuable, shared information. Moreover, it is hoped that the impact of this 
essay will be applicable not just to IMAGE, but to data base design gener- 
ically. This, it seems, is particularly desirable since, as we all know, 

full comprehension of any single product or aspect of our profession is 

almost certainly an indication of its obsolescence. By the time any of us 
knows all that can be usefully known about IMAGE data bases, we will surely 

be rewarded with a completely new DBMS about which we will know next to 
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nothing, and we can start all over again. 





II. Data Design and Relationships 


Recent literature on desirable analysis techniques (read: structured 
analysis) invariably teaches that the first step is a global statement of 
the functions or objectives of the system. The same holds true for data 
base design. No technicai methodology or checklist of analysis considerations. 
Can compensate for less than a thorough conceptual understanding of the 
functions which are to be implemented using the projected data base. Once 
these functions are stated and understood, the designer can proceed with the 
initial phases of design. These consist of the identification of the data 
items required to process the functions, and an analysis of the relationships 
which adhere between them. 


Systematically associating data items with their functions can be accomplished 
using a function matrix (see the Data Base Design Kit for the HP 9845C, 
Hewlett-Packard part #09845-91057) and is a relatively straight-forward task. 





Next, it is useful to characterize each item according to two important attr- 
ibutes. An item's VOLATILITY depends on the relative rate at which its 
contents change value. A part number in an inventory system is not volatile 
while its on-hand-quantity might be highly volatile. This characterization 
will impact decisions on performance, integrity of data and storage considera- 
tion. An items STRUCTURAL STABILITY refers to the physical way in which it 

is stored in the data base; i.e., its data type, and length. Ignoring or 
understating the possibility of structural change can have costly consequences. 


The next design decision is fundamental to the success of the data base system. 
Grouping of items into entries or records obtains a definite relationship 
between the items which physically binds them together for storage and 

transfer. Ideally, IMAGE entries should reflect naturally some component 

of the function with which the related items are associated. An entry 
describing a part in an inventory system, for example, might naturally relate 
the following items: part no., description, bin no., quantity on hand, and 
quantity on order If we define well-organized data as easily accessed, storaqe 





space efficient, and easily restructured, then further evaluations are required 
when grouping items into entries. 
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FUNCTION MATRIX 


Function 
Description: 
pont irae amici 
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The following grouping criteria are not necessarily harmonious; that is, increa- 
sing the priority of one may decrease the priority of others. Evaluating the 
grouping choices made according to these criteria will, however, minimize the 
possibility of costly surprises later on. 





1. Group naturally. As indicated above, a natural grouping will 
Simplify the implementation of the associated function. 


2. Minimize redundancy. Saves space but may result in more difficult 
access, complex programming, and lower performance. 


3. Group according to volatility. Usually a boon to performance. 


4. Group according to entry size. Large entries may require less system 
I/O but more memory for buffers. Larger entries may obscure the 
functions to be performed with them. Large entries may obtain more 
on-line contention for shared data bases and, hence, lower 
performance. 


5. Group for variable iterations. A table or other iterated values 
such as transactions are perfectly suited to chains. A table might 





be grouped into an entry; the trade-off is disc storage and memory 
space requirements versus I/O's. 


6. Group according to structural stability. If items which have a good 
chance of changing structurally are segregated, the impact of change 
tends to be less severe. 


7. Group for security. Security checks by IMAGE at the set level are 
less costly for performance than item-level checks. 


8. Group for multiple views of same data: this may add to redundancy 
but is usually consistent with natural grouping. 


At this point in the design phase, the designer has a preliminary scheme with 
entries defined and manual and detail sets related as to functional requirements. 
He may also have discovered that, since IMAGE obtains a network structure, he 

may need to implement a three or more level hierarchy through implicit progr- - 





ammatic relationships. For example, suppose that a typical manufacturing 
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application needs to keep track of a final product's subassemblies, which could 
themselves have subassemblies and so on for several hierarchial levels. This 
can quite readily be represented in IMAGE through a recursive structure 
implemented programmatically. The master set contains entries for each 
assembly. The unique assembly number contains each related subassembly in 

a single detail set. The detail entry contains, besides the search item, only 
one other item, namely, the assembly number for that subassembly the entry for 
which is to be found back in the same parent master! (See figure 3) 


Implementing multilevel hierarchical structures not recursive in nature 
consists of redundantly adding (typically) an automatic master as the 
intermediate link. In a retail accounting system, for example, several stores 
can be represented in a master chaining to each department for that store. 

The concatenation of the store and department numbers then obtain an implicit, 
symbolic pointer to an intermediate, automatic master which holds the 

chain heads for individual item entries for that particular department in that 
particular store. (See figure 4) 


IMAGE is no different from any other DBMS in the sense that it is limited in 
the variety of structural relationships which it cn faithfully represent 
through its own internal pointer mechanisms. And since we can, if we are 
clever enough, represent virtually any desired relationship if we implicitly 
design and implement such relationships in our application programs, 

the designer must ask and evaluate the response to the question, what 

are the trade offs associated with implicit relationships? 


It is useful to formally distinguish between explicit relationships and 
implicit relationships, the former being those available through the 

DBMS while the latter are those maintained solely by application programs. 
Further, it is useful to distinguish between implicit relationships which use 
symbolic pointers (as in both figures 3 and 4) and implicit relationships 
which make use of direct pointers. The status array is used by IMAGE to comn- 
unicate with the user, data descriptive of, among other things, structural 
information. Through this mechanism, the user can not only access IMAGE 
entries directly, but also use this data in implementing his own implicit 
relationships. 


The trade-offs associated with IMAGE supported, explicit relationships 
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include: 





1. Limited design flexibility, Faithfully representing all of the 
organizations' functional relationships may be difficult, if not 
impossible. 


2. IMAGE overhead. Any software tool designed to be general in scope 
and function has to be intelligent to provide that generality. 
This translates into overhead and may impact performance (E.G. sorted 
chains). 


3. Low knowledge requirements. IMAGE users are not required to have 
in-depth structural knowledge. Knowledge is costly. 


4. Support utilities. Maintenance of IMAGE data bases is provided by 
utilities which act consistently with internal structures. 


5. Protection from changes. If IMAGE is modified, the DBMS calls are 
modified accordingly. 





The trade-offs associated with implicit relationships include: 


1. Unlimited flexibility in representing relationships. 


2. Performance may be optimized (Or minimized! ) 


3. All affected users need to know the structure. High level of 
knowledge may be required. 


4. Structural change to IMAGE may cause unexpected problems. 


5. Modifications to and maintenance of user programs tends to be more 
complex. 


6. User-written utilities may be required. 





These, then, are some of the general considerations entailed in the first phase 
of design: identifying the items and their relationships. The second phase 
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of design investigates the trade-offs associated with optimization for specific 
characteristics. | 


III. Data Base Design for Optimization 


Many IMAGE data bases are intended to be central to on-line 
applications for which performance, specifically, response time to human 
interaction, becomes a primary concern. Since particular IMAGE performance 
considerations have been discussed elsewhere, we will not attempt to do more 
than relate general performance issues here. By doing so, we do not wish 
to minimize the priority of performance as a criterion in data base design. 
Indeed, that is not our choice to make. We do, however, wish to emphasize 
Other areas of optimization, which, if neglected, can be even more damaging 
to the success of a data base system. 


The pressure of production in the real world obtain, by default if not 
consciously, the decision to design a data base in order to optimize 

application development time. The benefits derived from such optimization 

are, at best, a product to show the end user in a relatively short amount of 

time. This benefit is almost invariably short term. If design for rapid develop- 
ment is obtained at the cost of other optimizing criteria, it is not long 

before catastrophes, constant reprogramming, and general dissatisfaction 

ensue. This ts not recommended since effective design does not necessarily 
preclude quick development. Indeed, the opposite may be a truer consequence. 


The relative inexpense of hardware has lessened the demands for optimization 
of storage space. It is typically cheaper to buy another disc drive than to 
re-design, or require herculean programming efforts in the interests of mass 
Storage. The disadvantages of optimizing for space usually entail a mini- 
mization of redundancy. Even though this is a generally recognized goal 

of data bases, the realistic anplication gains increased performance due to 
more flexible access in the form of, say, redundant search keys in automatic 
masters. Decreased redundancy also typically entails larger data entries which 
imply grouping of unrelated items and grouping of volatile with static items. 
This generally results in larger impacts on application programs if structural 
changes are required. One benefit which accrues to smaller data bases is 

by no means negligible, however: the loading and unloading of data bases to 
magnetic tape for archival or for recovery is a time-consuming task which 
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is directly related to the size and, in the case of structural reloading 
(DBLOAD), the organizational complexity of the data base. 


Designing a data base with a view towards optimizing performance can be stated 
as one general rule: Reduce the total amount of work required by the system 
to process along the primary paths. For IMAGE/3000 data bases this 
translates typically into minimizing I/O's required to process along the 
critical paths. Complying with this rule requires, first, that the designer 
identify the critical paths. This is accomplished by understanding the flows 
of the applications contending for data base and system resources concurrently. 
Minimizing IYO activity becomes, first a matter of deciding who can, in fact 
contend. Can an application be batched if it contends with necessary on-line 
activity? Setting programming standards may obtain performance gains: 
locking strategies and standards; item-list processing; inefficient or 
unnecessary DBMS calls; use of internal record numbers for directed access; 

use of implicit relationships. Image or HP3000 peculiarities can impact 
performance: security settings, synonym chains; sorted paths; multiple paths 
into volatile data set disc drive placement; primary: pathacontiguity:on disc; 
the number of buffers; the sizes of buffers. The costs of performance 
consists primarily in: knowledge level; redundancy of data and, hence 
increased storage space requirement; complexity of programs; decreased 
flexibility in structure resulting in costlier impacts if changes are made; 
implicit relationships; possible data integrity and update problems due to 
redundancy and batching of applications not essential to on-line activity. 


An appreciation of flexibility as a data base design criterion is, unfortunately, 
almost non-existent. It is unfortunate because the penalties meted out for 
failures in this aspect of design are rarely anticipated and often expensive. 
While performance of data base systems is a highly visible attribute, an 
inflexible data base structure typically displays 1ts weaknesses suddenly and 
dramatically. It is usually triggered by an external change in the 
environment, perhaps as simple as an account number format (zip codes?) 

or as subtly complex as a slight modification to a standard corporate 
procedure. The solution may entail a simple organizational unload, 
modification of the schema, and reload to accomodate the structural change, 

or it.may require many man-days and man-nights of reprogramming, or it may 
even force an admission that the change cannot be implemented without a 

total redesign. 
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A data base is said to be flexible if it is characterized by elastic data 
Structures and elastic data relationships as opposed to inelastic structures 


and relationships. Elasticity is measured in terms of the ability to withstand 
change with a minimum of impact. 


Redesign for flexiblity, for elasticity, can have Significant effects even in 
trivial cases. Suppose, as is common, that an IMAGE data set is modified 

by adding a ew item to the end of the entry. This is perhaps the simplest 
of changes to implement. The item is to be used only by a new application so 
its effects should be minimized. The data base is unloaded. modified, and 
reloaded. That's it! But wait! Suppose twenty or thirty or forty other 
programs access that set and, as is likely, for no more reason than programming 
ease, each program coded each call to DBPUT and DBGET with an item list 

of "@". Send out for beer and pizza; it will be a late night at the 
terminal! chances are fairly good, as well, that one or two bugs will creep 
into the system as a result. 


Attaining flexibility in data base design is dependent on an understanding of 
data bonding and its implications. Bonding of data refers to the relating 
of data base components through either explicit or implicit relationships. 
Image data base components can be bonded as follows: 

1. Items can:ibe bound by grouping into entries. 


2. Sets can be bound by paths. 


3. Implicit relationships can form virtually any number of bonds, 
including those between distinct data bases. 


Bonding can be described as tight or loose generally in the order indicated. 
The greater the number of items bound into an entry, the higher the probability 
that entry will be impacted by external, environmental change. The designer's 
first step in incorporating flexibility is minimizing the number of items in 

an entry. This choice is generally consistent with the functional definition 
of an entry which obtains an abstraction of some particular object of organiza- 
tional relevance which an occurence of the abstraction describes, such as a 
bank account, a product, an oil well, or a transaction. Each item in the 

entry typically has a specific relationship to all other items in the entry, 
or, more commonly, to a key item in the entry. If an environmental change 
impacts the entry, all items in the entry are necessarily impacted naturally, 
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and programs which process the entry will tend to be impacted naturally by the 
change in function. If unrelated items are bound into the same entry, environ- 
mental changes will unnecessarily impact these items as well as the programs 





which process perhaps totally unrelated functions. 


Data is by definition inelastic in direct proportion to its redundancy. 

Every occurence of the items is impacted by relevant environmental change. 

If an item is both redundant and grouped with unrelated items, the impact 

of change multiplies even more. If a data functionally belongs in more than 

one entry, the designer needs to consider the reasonableness of combining 

the entries. Designing for flexibiiity commands that an item appear in 

only one data set and that items which serve to implement logically different 
functions should reside in logically different entries. (It should be clear 

that while key items are a necessary exception to these rules, the 

exceptions should be kept to a minimum). 


For IMAGE this means that, if flexiblity is the design goal, a master/detail 
relationship in which the detail contains unrelated data items ought 

to be resolved into a master related to two or more details. Stated 
differently, each search item in the respective details should be an 
abstraction of a different functional object. 





In practice these guidelines are not always so straight forward. Supnose, 

as in figure 5, a data base is used to maintain cost analyses by product. 

A master is related to three details, each containing cost figures for 
materials, labor, and transportation, respectively. Since each detail 
contains items functionally related to historical costs, a designer might 
reasonably combine the cost items into a separate detail set if he knows that 
these items are subject to frequent structural change these cost items are 
uniform and remain uniform through changes. The cost of doing so is an 
additional path and some implicit structures relating the material, labor, 
and transportation activity in the new set. 


Designing flexibility at the data base level for IMAGE necessarily requires 
implicit, non-maintained relationships. The same objectives still apply, 
however. Separate data bases are warranted when the items and sets which 
comprise them are functionally dissimilar. If subsets of a data base are highly 





complex in terms of relationships and tightly bound, there is incentive 
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to consider breaking up the subsets into multiple, loosely bound data bases 
in order to minimize the impact of change. 


In general, naturally structured data bases tend to be more flexihle than 

data bases structured to easily implement strict user requirements. That is, 
natural structures tend to faithfully represent processes abstracted from 

the user's environment and changes to the user's environment will tend to follow 
naturally, whereas structures created to facilitate particular objectives 

will tend to be brittle and of narrow scope. The costs for flexibility 

are::not always compatible with performance requirements or desires for 

ease of development and the proper balance must always be in the 

designer's mind. 


IV. Design Review 

As in any thoughtful systems work, design and analysis Ought to be an 
interactive process. In data base design, periodic review with end users, 
development personnel, and management is the best method for reaching 
the goal of surprise-free implementation. 


The reviews ought constantly to reaffirm the design priorities by evaluating 
both the reasonableness of the exceptions and, as clearly as can be judged, 
the costs in terms of other design criteria. End users should be encouraged 
to distinguish what they want from what they need and to understand, again, 
the costs associated with sundry features of the system. Analysts and 
programmers need to understand the requirements for standards in implementation 
as weil as the relative weight of choices to be made during coding and 
testing. A detailed analysis may require a measure or count of system 
resource usage demanded by contending processes. Management must be 
persuaded to consult with DP when considering the adviseability of changes 
which impact the system. After implementation, periodic monitoring of 

system usage, performance, and standards enforcement is essential to securing 
On-going success. 


We hope these remarks prove useful both in encouraging discussion of these 
matters and in proving or disproving their utility in practice. These matters 
would be far easier to engage if we lived in a world of perfect information 
with which to make informed, intelligent analysis. The fact is that we do not 
have anything near to such perfect information and so our tasks are charac- 
terized by artistry as much as by technical competence. We will always be 
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artists to some extent, and so we need to appreciate that the success of the 
masters depended on skills and knowledge of tools as well as creativity. 
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ABSTRACT 
This paper will discuss how one can use the concept of ?FILESETS? 


for general application systems development; it will describe the 
way in which MPE supports filesets, and discuss certain holes that 
are gatched up by MPEX, a useful utility which greatly expands this 
concept. 
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APRA SOG: Fileset Concept 
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can ~ recompile it? Can I copy this system into another group, or 
RENAME it from AP@SRC to BU@SRG? With the current MPE facilitie 
the answer to this is unfortunately NU, 


MPEX 
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These are the problems that confronted us in our application sy¢etem 
development tasks, We found that after a substantial amount of 
alteration, our system needed a total recompilation; we found that 
when @ new programmer arrived, we needed to give him a complete 
listing of all the sources in our System; we found that it was 
often necessary to find or change all occurences of «a string in our 

Syotem, We saw that MPE’s fileset handling as it is Laplemented 
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Job is streamed that will compile ans peep ali of those prow se, 
while you can continue productive work at your terminal, 


ft was decided that a certain data base must be changed (e.g. 
with Alfredo Rego’s ADAGER/3000), It would take about 3 hours te 
perform the actual structural changes; it would take days to 
modify the associated programs! With MPEX, you can get a complete 
listing of your System; you can find where an altered item/set is 
referenced; you can even automatically change the name of some 
item or set in all of your programe; and then, once all the 
modifications are completed, you can quickly and easily recompile 
the entire system, 


Lt is often very desirable to get a listing of the entire system 
of programs. Without MPEX, this task will be very time-consuming 
and error-prone. With MPEX, one MPEX EDIT command will create a 
Listing of all those progran:, 


It was decided that all the sources in the system are to be 
transferred from a crowded PUB group into the SOURCE group. 
Ordinarily, it will take many hours and many mistakes before this 
Job is finished. With MPEX, one FCOPY or RENAME command will do 
the trick. 


Due to numerous cystem foilures, many EDITOK K-files were 
generated, With MPEX, you can purge all those files in the 
entire system, in an account, or in a groups optionally, you can 
ensure that you will purge only the files you want to by asking 
MPEX to perform the FURGE with Y/N verification; i.e. for every 
File it will ask you whether you REALLY want to purge it. 


The system manager determines that disc space is very low because 
people are building huge, Space-wasting data bases. He can do a 
LISTF of all the data- bases in the system and see which ones are 
necessary and which are not. Conversely, if an installation has 
decided to convert to IMAGE from KSAM, a system manager can 
insure that nobody is still using KSAM files by using MPEX’s 
LISTF command to find all the KSAM files in the system, 


A set of source files must be secured against some programmers or 
must be released so everyone CAN look at them. Just run the MPEX 
RELEASE or SECURE commund, 


The list can go on and on. 
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MPEX/S3000;: Fileset Concept 





MPEX supports many different commands. Following are some brief 
descriptions: CALL THESE COMMANDS CAN BE EXECUTED ONLINE! 11) 


COMMAND NAME DESCRIPTION 


COBOL This command, similar in syntax to the MPE COBOL 
command, will compile and :PREP one fileset (the 
source-cet) into another (the object~scet), online or 
offline, 


COBOL IT This command is identical in syntax to the COBOL 
command except that it uses the COBOLIL compiler. 


EDIT The EDIT command wild perform ao gpecified 
EDITOR/3000 command upon a fileset, 


FCOPY This commaand will copy one fileset into another via 
FOCOPY/3000. This command also has features that 
Gilow it to copy using SUFRSORT/ROBELLE, a product 
which provides faster file copying than FCOPY., 


FOR TRAN This command if identical in syntax to the COBOL 
command except for its use of the FORTRAN compiler. 


Liste MPEX provides an improved version of the :LISTF 
command which allows you to LISTF all the files with 
a certain file code €e.g. EDTCT, PROG, PRIV, USL, 
etc.) in the specified fileset. 





PURGE The PURGE command of MPEX lets you purge an entire 
set of files. This operation can be performed in a 
stream or ONLINE. It i8 suggested that the Y/N 


verification feature of MPEX (SEE BELOW) be used 
with this command, 


GEDIT This command will execute any GEDIT/ROBELLE command 
on a specified fileset. QEDIT is a ROLELLE 
Consulting product that is a fast, easy-to-use, and 
powerful replacement for the HP/3000 EDITOR, 


RELEASE This command lets you RELEASE (suspend security 
provisions) for a fileset, 


RENAME RENAME allows you to rename a fileset into another; 


this can be useful for renaming entire groups or 
accounts (RENAME @.@.0OLD, ®.@.NEW)., 


RPG This command is like the COOL and FORTRAN commands, 
except that the RPG compiler is invoked, 


SECURE | SECURE is the opposite of the RELEASE command; it 
GQllows you to restore default security provisions to 
Files that had previously been RELEASE, 
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SPL The SPL command is syntactically and functionally 
identical to the COBOL, FORTRAN, and RPG commands 
Cexcept that SPL. is used), 


HELP MPEX features an online HLLP facility similar to 
that of MPE; it can be used for getting information. 
om any MPEX commands and key features, 


SP oar SPOOK All $STOLIST outputs of jobs streamed by MPEX stay 
in the MPE spooler, and can be looked at, printed 
gut, and/or deleted via the spooler (SPOOK,PUR, SYS) 
subsystem. MPEX allows you to enter the spooler 
subsystem directly using this command. 


ED or EDITOR MPEX allows you to enter the EDITOR sysbeystenm 
dirnaecchly, 


QE or QEDIT MPEX allows you to run QEDLT.PUBR.ROBELLE directly. 


L:lmape-command Specifying any command other than the ones above 
directs MPEX to execute it as an MPE command; almost 
a1] MPE commands Ce.g. RUN, :PREP, :EDITOR, :BASIC, 
etc.) are allowed. As MPEX uses some MPE command 
names for its commands, some commands Like PURGE, 
Liat 5 and others wid trigqger their MPEX 
equivalents, To avoid ambiguity, prefix these 
commands with a 7:7? if you want them executed as an 
MPE commune, 





ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF MPEX/3000 COMMANDS, 
Some other things you can do with MPEX commands: 


Any command prefixed by a 7!1? is executed ONLINE as opposed to 
offline Cin the background, the default). LF IS NOT SUGGESTED 
THAT COMPILES OF A LARGE NUMBER OF PROGRAMS BE DUNE ONLINE! 


A command prefixed by a 7??? ds executed ONLINE with Y/N 
verification; i.é@., for every file selected the nane of the file 
LS printed, and you are asked te reply YES or NO. If you hit a 
carriage return or type anything other than a ’Y¥7, that file 
Will NOT be used, Thig 26 prinarily useful with the PURGE 
command , 
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MPEX/3000 AS AN 7OPERALTING SYSTLM’? ON ITS she 


ODE $654 SFOS COS OOF ONET COON COTE 6.OF “400 FEDT aUSE UFOE “COT CODD ODE HESS GODS FORE FETT CODE COEH 46 OOF HOSE GENE HOTT HOTS OEE SESE FEST +002 BERD OOET HEEE CbEE *8OR BEET Coes F600 Came 8000 GETe 2228 


With all the above features, pilus the capability to run, 
compile programs from MPEX, MPEX can be viewed as a self- 


operating cystem; Lt has been found to be possible and 
for programmers to ?7live’ in MPEX, running EDITOR or 
they must edit a program, compile single programs 
programs from MPEX, go into the spooler to retrieve the 
the job streams that MIVEX streams off, etc. Moreover, if 
not to use MPEX in this way, there are special hooks 


prep, and 
“contained 
benefiLrcial 
GEDIT when 
or Bate of 
results of 
you chaogse 


that can be 


ingtalled that will allow you to run MPEX out of EDLIUR rather than 


EDITOR out of MPEX; thus in EDITOR, you can say: 
ACOBOL AP@SRC, AP@OBS, @NULL 


and the command ’COBGL AP@SRC, APBOBS, NULL? wilt be 
if you were in APEX, 


AN EXAMPLE MPEX Been. 


O08 GOS FONE SOEE HEED BEDE BSCE USO OBOE 0660 POSE COCR 6400S 0008 eEED SEOE OEDT SOOT BEET CED CCT cone © 


Cail the lines that you type are marked *<<youd>?), 
PRUN MPEX.UG EE. es 


This is MPEX/3000 Version 4.0 (VELSOFT Consultants) 
For help or in case of problems type HELP 


AHLLP COBOL 


C?7ICOBOL source~set,program-set,Llist-set],Umaster], new 
Lusl-seti] ,[prep-time-parnes] 


Compiles COBOL program; 


AP ILE COPYLIB=COPYLIE. SOURCE 
AZCOBOL GLeESRC, GLO@OERS, xP 
47 
See the spooler after “DONE? message 
fa 
FROM/Ji? USER.ACCT/ GLOOUSSRO COMPILE FAILED! 
FROM/J47 USER .ACCT/ GLOA2SRCO PREPARE FAILED! 
FROM/Ji7 USER. ACCT/ COOL DONE! 


oP OOK 

SPOOK &.00,03 (OC) HEWLETT-PACKARD CO., 197% 
> SHOW 

RF TLE TOL: FNAME WATE  UbMic 

O34 FIL? bSOTDLAGST READY USER,ACCT 


> TEXT 34 {¢ look at spool file #034 >> 

> LIST 100/200 << List Lines 100/200 >> 

aor 44 the Spooler Lists the lines >> 
> EXIT 
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executed as 


C<yaur? 


<<you>> 


“set, 


(<you>> 
C<you??> 


<Cyou>> 
CCyou>> 
C{yau?> 
C<youd> 


C<you>> 
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Z2EDIT GLESRC, LIST ALL,OFFLINE ¢€¢€ print all files ta LP >> <<yoau>> 





ILS 
vee the spooler after “DONE? message 
7 . 


PROM/J1? USLR.JACCT/ EDIT DONE! 


FCORPY GL@SRC, BURESRC, NiLwW f create online backup +> <<youd> 
#4220) 
See the spooler after ’DONE’ message 


AVE TGR <Cyou>> 

/IEXT GLOOSSKE (<you}> 

/4¢ this is the program which gave a compile failed; modify it }> 

/KEEP <<you>> 

areal 

4CQ0BOL GLOOSSRC, GLOOSORIT, XLP «Cyou>> 
BAEo? h 

wee the spooler after *DONE’? message 

4, 

FROM/J2i USER. ACCT/ COROL DONE! 

RUN GLOOSOBIJ {<< check it out >> {<you>> 

oe C{ agutput from GLOOSURY >> 

APURGE TEST@, JUNK+TRY@, TUNK <Cyou>) 


TESTA. JUNK Cy/nd? Y << yes, purge (you reply? >> 
TESTXX. JUNK Cy/nd? NK no, retain (default) >> 





TRY.JUNK Cy/nd? Y {<{ yes, purge >> 
TRY2. JUNK Cy/n)? (4 CONTROL-Y pressed; operation stops >> 
AsV Gy baste <<you>> 


FRIL, DEC 47, 4980, 2:33 PM 
FROM/J20 USER. ACCT/ FCOPY DONE! 


ALLISTF @.@,.PK0D,PRIV << typo! >> (Cyou>> 
UNKNOWN COMMAND NAME CCIERR 7's) 
ARE. DO (<you>> 
LIISTF @.@8,.PROD PREY 
D Ci you>> 
LIST @,@. PROD PREY 
<< you>> 
ACCOUNT= PROD GROUP: Pl 
E I LENAME CODE eee s00. 6000 cc0e bee cers os t+ none coun On.e ~| OC l Cosh. 4 ECOR Dd WES Sa hs Slashes we Saye: ote bssidebe om GPP MUL me 
GSiZeE TYP EOE LIMIF R/G SECTORS #X Mx 
TES 1 PRAY ei2W FE % a 4. £ 4 74 
TES (O04 PRIV S33W FE OPLLA e2Yiid 4. 5053 4 #f 
TES TVO2 PRIV 7O7W FE 2957 S97 as 4. 7O74 1 4 


A2TGLLOP PLEASE PURGE DATA BASE FEST. PUBR.PROD - DISC WASTER. << youd 
AEX LT 





END OF PROGRAM 
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TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF LARGE GEOGRAPHIC DATABASES ON THE HP3000 


By Kenneth Berkun, Penny Evers, Thomas Juhasz 


SCS Engineers 


ABSTRACT 


This paper will present and discuss a number of technical aspects relating to 
large (on the order of 150 Megabytes) geographic databases on the HP3000. 
Topics to be covered include design considerations, problems that were en- 
countered and overcome, the use of HP2648 graphics terminals and HP2721 
plotters for producing and editing maps, large IMAGE and KSAM file techniques, 
and the traversal of tree structures using recursive procedures. 


SCS Engineers has designed and implemented a hydrologic database covering 
the continental United States. The database contains information on surface 
water -- rivers, streams, and lakes -- including locational information, 
segment names and numbers, and information on industrial dischargers located 
on the river segments. In addition, a KSAM file has been created which 
contains the complete digitized data for the hydrologic system. This data 
is used for producing computerized maps. These maps are first displayed 

on interactive CRT's and edited for optimal appearance, then plotted on 

a 4 color pen plotter. 


During the design and implementation of this system numerous considerations 
had to be kept in mind, and many problems were encountered. Some of these 
were due to the large amount of data, and others were caused by the problems 
with maintaining accuracy while mapping. Several interactive and batch 
tools were developed to aid this project. 


This database and associated programs are of interest to state, local, and 
federal agencies for managing water quality. The special techniques developed 
to work with the HP3000 are of interest to a wide range of programmers and 
designers. 
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Part 1. The Obsolessence of Programming. 


an ee ew eam eee ED OED oe GD 8D OF 6 © OD Fe 2 28 OOD 8 abet 2. a e® 68 ae C8 4e a 62 a oP ew oF 2 a oe ae 
. 


In order to commence this discussion, we first address two questions 


viz: 
i) IS IT POSSIBLE? that we can live without programming. 


ii) WHAT IS PROGRAMMING? 


i) Firstly, we must say that if one does not think it is possible for 
programming to become obsolete AND one is not prepared to listen to 


persuasion then «eececeeHALT. 
Otherwise , let us continu@eee.e.ee 


ii) After some research into defining "programming", I have come to 
the conclusion that the world outside of data processing is pitifully 
ignorant still of basics. For example, in one noted dictionary the 


following definition is given. 


PROGRAMMING: DATA FOR A COMPUTER. 
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As a result, I have attempted to define programming, in away in which 


we can relate. 


Is it informing the computer a) WHAT you want it to do. 
b) HOW to do what you want. 


c) Both of the above. 


I believe it is c).- ie. PROGRAMMING IS INFORMING THE COMPUTER BOTH 
WHAT YOU WANT IT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, IN A WAY IN WHICH IT CAN 


UNDERSTAND. 


This is acheived through the use of various 'languages' which, as we 
know, ultimately translates down varying levels to the binary notation 


of the computer (COBOL, FORTRAN, RPG etc). 


Within computer programs we find both the WHAT and HOW of our 


definition above. 


The WHAT invariably becomes actions such as PUT, GET, DISPLAY, PRINT, 
UPDATE etc. The HOW is the logic that pulls together these actions and 
other programs to acheive the desired results. IF-THEN-ELSE-(GO TO?) 


etc. 


Most of us concerned with this discussion will at one time or another, 
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have inherited programs which resemble ‘spaghetti with meatballs’; a 
programs where the actions (meatballs) are interconnected by logic so 
messy (spaghetti) that understanding it is 90% of the work and 


modifying it only 10%. 


I would also like you to give thought to the following, related, 


questions: 


a) where is most programming time spent? 
b) where are the worst "bugs" found? 


Cc) which "bugs" create the worst problems? 

answer any of the folLOwW1iNngesesee 

Answer 1). Incorrect or invalid actions. 

Answer 2). Syntax errors. 

Answer 3). Logic flaws. 

My answer is 3). 

With both invalid actions and syntax errors, the results are usually 


Obvious and fast to resolve especially with an on-line system. In fact 


with syntax errors, the solution is often just to re-compile. 
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With flaws in the programs logic, the symptom is often intermittent. 
With spaghetti programs (& many are!) the time involved is 


significant. 


Also true of logic flaws, is that the larger the program, the more 
difficult it is to fix, and the fact that the logic involved is that 


of another person and each person thinks ina different way! 


We must conclude from the above points that the current status is not 


very acceptable and we should look for alternatives. 
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Alternatives. 


1) back to the quill pen. 

2) there is no solution and we must live with it. 
3) structured programming. 

4) program generators. 

5) application generators. 


6) robotics. 


For myself, I believe that ultimately we will see the day when we can 
talk to robots and tell them what we want. However, I do not beleive 
that the technology is yet ready although it is progressing rapidly. I 


therefore select 5) - application generators, as my solution and goal. 


Before discussing my reasoning, however, let me first comment on the 


other alternatives: 
1) & 2). I expect no supporters of these alternatives. 
3). Structured programming. If one must program computers, then let 


them be structured. Unfortunately, too many of us are of an ‘old 


school' where we have left behind uS years of programming to become 
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Senior Analysts, DP Managers or Consultants and as a result have 
carried forward too many bad habits. We think we understand structured 
programming but many of us would have problems knowing where to start. 
Fortunately, the Universities and Colleges are now producing people 


who do not Know any other way to program other than structured. 


Structured programming definitely REDUCES logic problems but does not 
eliminate them. It is still susceptible to costly conversions with new 


machines and languages. 


4). Program generators. examples are SL1l, GENASYS Inc. NB. this 
product is not to be confused with Info-Boutiques product called 


GENASYS/3000 which is an application generator. 


These products allow us to tell the computer WHAT we want with out. 


detailing the logic. The computer reacts by producing COBOL programs 


for you which are nicely structured and commented. 


Magic you say; wonderful! OR IS IT. 


The advantages are obvious, of course, but let us analyse the 


disadvantages:- 


a) COST....ee- typically $100,000 to $200,000! 
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b) COBOL.-++e is usually the result. You may hate COBOL. 

COBOL standards are becoming less and less 

compatible with previous versions, and it is 

too inflexible for fine actions like string handling. 
Cc) EFFICIENCY COBOL is not necessarily the most efficient language. 
d) DATABASE... there are no database standards in COBOL. 


€) PEOPLE.... you still need people trained to program. 
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Application Generators. 


Examples of this are our own GENASYS/3000 (Generator of Application 


Systems) and APL. 


APL is mentionned because it is an attempt to develop systems by 


entering specifications and avoiding detailed logic, although most 


people think of it as a programming language. Its biggest disadvantage 


is that it uses special symbols which bear no resemblance to English. 


The CONCEPT is: Tell the computer WHAT you want, NOT HOW to do it. 


In other words, avoid time-wasting with logic. 


In as simple a form as possible, we should be able to enter 
specifications into the computer relating to any new application that 


we wish to build (ege with an on-line EDITOR). END OF STORY. 


The computer should then be able to interprate these specifications 


and do what we require without any further action on our part. 


It is possible and if we look at the following broad spectrum of 
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programming areas we can assess each individually: 








HRHKKKKKKKKAKKKKE 

* COMPUTER * 

* DATABASE HHKKHAKAAKAAAAE Documentation 

HRHKAKKKKKKKKEKKKE 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 
Terminal Batch 
oriented reports 

1 

1 

Speech 
oriented 


The computer can do all of the above without having to write programs. 


(except for speech, which is in the near future) 


I believe in letting the computer do the work. 


It is the last necessary step before we enter the age of robotics. If 


we can not just tell the computer WHAT we want, how can we tell a 


robot? 
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PART 2. GENASYS/3000 


=D ame om) ae 6p SUD WOR GED awe es om eee @® OD em a om Ow oe oD 


GENASYS/3000 is an application generator which was designed and 


produced by Info-Boutique Ltd. 


Of the three main program categories listed earlier, it currently 
satisfies the terminal oriented functions (and would be easily 
adaptable to speech) and the documentation. A report-writer is planned 
soon, however it will intereact easily with QUERY, QUIZ etc. It is a 
database oriented product (ie IMAGE/3000) although much can also be 


accomplished with KSAM/30000. 


At this point it would be useful to reiterate point 5) from PART 1. 


Tell the computer WHAT you want. ie enter your specifications with an 


on-line EDITOR. 
Thats exactly what we do. Referred to as a SPECIFICATIONS file (SPECS 
file) we use the Standard HP EDITOR and enter our system 


specifications in a relatively free-format but using key-words. 


NB. We can have any number of SPECS files. eg. 1 containing all 
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applications or many containg different applications. 


The concept is really the same as QUERY but the idea is carried much 
farther. eg.we can create an XEQ file to produce a report with just a 
few lines. The traditional approach would have been to write a program 
which would have been a few pages of code. We would have depended on 
each programmer to use correct logic for such repetetive functions as 


numbering pages, printing the date, totalling etc. 


GENASYS QUERY 

@®eeoe#ees SPECS @eeeee¢ee XEQ 

o9e@e@e2ee80e file @#e«e0o0e080e0 file 

:FILE MENU=specsf ilename sRUN QUERY .PUB.SYS 

sRUN GENASYS.GS.INFOSYS >XEQ filename 

order entry, outstanding orders report. 


accounts receivable, 


file maintenance, 
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accounts payable, 
inventory control, 


etc, etc. 


NB there are no programs to be written in either of the above. 


I am sure that most people will agree that QUERY is extremely limited 
but for some strange reason HP have never improved it. I believe that 
the concept is right and the proof is the wealth of comparable 
products on the marketplace. eg ASK, WIZARD, QUIZ, REX, etc. All of 
these products use a similar concept to QUERY but succeed in all areas 


where QUERY does not. (mainly multiple data-sets. ) 


There are some points that must be clarified now with respect to 


GENASYS/3000: 


1) It should NOT be confused with V/3000. 


V/3000 maintains forms. You still have to write programs. 
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2) It should NOT be confused with data-entry programs. 


GENASYS/3000 can enter data but it has two way communication with your 
database. It does most of the functions that your programs would have 


done. 


3) You do NOT need either block mode or even HP CRT's. 


4) Yes there must be some limitations but very few. 


See the following list of features. 


Main features: 


l) Consistent & compatible with IMAGE, KSAM etc. 

2) Terminal independant. 

3) Multilingual. 

4) Powerful in-built help feature. 

5) Ability to branch out to standard subroutines. 

6) Ability to run other programs (interface with packages). 
7) User control over batch STREAMS. 

8) Multiple data-sets per program function. 


9) Multiple screen forms per program function. 
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l0)multiple screen forms per data-set. 
l1)Verification option (double-entry) for keypunch. 
12 )Self-test, self-demo options. 

13 )STACKED input. 

l4)MENU control. 

15 )MENU-level security. 

16)SCREEN level security. 

17 )FIELD level security. 


18)Subroutine library included. 


After assessing the above features the obvious question that will be 


raised 1s WHAT ABOUT EFFICIENCY? 


The fact that the HP3000 automatically makes programs re-ent rant- 
means that GENASYS/3000 automatically becomes re-entrant. eg. if all 
your applications were done with GENASYS only, and let us say for 
example you had 50 terminals running 30 different program functions, 


there would still be only 1 copy of 1 program in memory - GENASYS! 


Bearing this in mind, it is important that GENASYS itself is not 
cumbersome. FACTS... if GENASYS is completely locked in memory the 
total requirements are 35k bytes plus user data-segments. 


Alternativley, if it is not to be locked in memory then segments of 
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function code are swapped in as required. The largest segment is 4k 


bytes! 


GENASYS/3000 is written in SPL. 
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Documentation 


Documentation warrants a special section in its own right. 


If all your system specifications are in the computer and field 
statistics are in the IMAGE root file AND the MODUS OPERANDI is 
consistent, THEN it is feasible that the computer can write your 


complete system documentation for you! 


We have acheived this with an optional GENASYS product called the 


DOCUMENTOR. 


You don't have to write a word. It will present you with sizeable well 


written, consistent documentation in a matter of minutes which iSee.e. 


lL) Word processed. 

2) Table of Contents. 

3) Standard Operating procedures. 
4) All MENU'S used. 

5) All SCREEN layouts used. 

6) All FIELD specifications. 

7) All EDITING rules used. 


8) Explanation on operating each function. 
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9) IMAGE schema and SPEC's file. 


10) Complete cross-index of words. 
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The Bottom Line 


Where does this discussion lead us finally? 


I think that perhaps a look at one companies experience with an 


application generator such as GENASYS is worthy of consideration. 


According to the M.I.S. Manager of B.A.S.F. (Canada), Hank Van Leuwen, 


the following was true: 


B.AeSeFe installed an HP3000 series III in 1979. The mandate given to 
DP was an overwhelming amount of new on-line systems and requests 


which were growing faster than results could be obtained. 


The initial action taken was to hire people and contract much of the 


work to outside individuals/companies. 


The standard approach was used ie» COBOL with V/3000 and either KSAM 
or IMAGE., until the discovery of the GENASYS prototype. After 
purchase of GENASYS and a_ report-writer from Info-Boutique, B.A.S.F. 
progressed at an outstanding rate and they concluded the following 


after a detailed analysis:- 
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* 2,500% improvement in development over COBOL & V/3000 (ie 25 times 


faster) 


* greater m/c efficiency (purchase of extra memory was delayed after 


seeing GENASYS performance). 


* immediate cost savings by not contracting out. 


* high moral of users, getting action fast from DP. 


* high moral of programmers, can now concentrate on interesting 


problems and progress to systems design. 


* less cost in terminals by switching to HP2621 in many areas. 


* documentation & systems standardized and always up to date. 


* luxury features available to users at no cost eg HELP (?) 


* their projects, which were estimated to take 14 man-years with COBOL 


R 


V/3000, took just 4 man-years with applications generation. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The obsolessence of computer programming is not a dream about the 


futuree Neither is it a complex system of COBOL program generation, 


only available for hundreds of thousands of dollars on IBM 370's. 


It is a reality, here and now, on your own HP3000 computer. 


It's biggest enemy is the closed mind. 
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Data Capture on the HP 3000 is performed through VPLUS/3000 
which was designed to address the marketplaces from dedicated source 
data entry to data entry, data manipulation and terminal management of 
a general purpose computing system. The support of the HP 3075/6 
data collection devices extends the capabilities to the end-user without 
terminal experience. NO new product needed, NO other rules to learn, 
NO additional training--just ONE VPLUS/3000 to manage it all, CRT's 
and Data Capture terminals. Data Capture design and data collection 


is a natural extension of V/3000! 





VPLUS/3000 simplifies the design of terminal applications since 
it provides a single, friendly, consistent method for specifying 
data entry and validation. VPLUS/3000 manages the interface between 
a user program, CRT terminals and the specialized data collection devices, 
a forms file (where applicable), the entered data, and, for data entry, 
the batch file to which entered data is written. The high-level 
procedures take care of reading data from the terminal or data collection 
device, transferring data to it, and provide a convenient method of 
handling errors that might occur. No programming is needed using the 


ENTRY utility for a quick and simple application. 
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FEATURES for Data Capture 


Management and Support of HP 3075/6 Data Capture terminals 


Menu-driven, conversational dialogue to design terminal 


‘screens and specify multiple input/output devices and up to 


17 prompting light sequences 

ksnneehanetuns editing without programming 

ie oisinars igistanl Interaction 

No programming for simple application and source data collection 


High-level procedures callable from COBOL, COBOL II, FORTRAN, RPG, 
BASIC and SPL programs 


Convenient and customized error message handling 


Support of three connection alternatives, including Factory Data Link 
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USER BENEFITS 
Design Flexibility: 

VPLUS/3000 offers great flexibility through the easy use of 
FORMSPEC to configure HP 3075/6 Data Capture devices or design forms 
for the 5 inch optional CRT. The designer can, for example, specify 
from a single menu which light is to be lit when an error is detected, 
Specify the device configuration for Multi-function and Bar Code 
readers, or specify how a message longer than 24 characters is to be 
presented on a single-line display. The configuration command can 
be used to determine the input/output devices and prompting lights 


for use on the HP 3075/6 terminals. 


For example, if the user selects the HP 3075/6 terminals on the 
Terminal Selection menu, the Device Specification menu will follow. 
On this menu, the user can specify how a message longer than 24 characters 
should be presented on a single-line display, or specify which light 


is to be lit if an error is detected. 


3075/6 Device Specifications 


Split Message Pause (seconds) C3 | 


OR Hait far user Lo gress ENTER TNO 7 
Error Light CED] 


Multifunction Peader: 


HOLES / BARES CHOLES] 
Corner Cut Requires YES] 
Clock On/Af ter / HOHE NONE | 


Barcode Feader: 


Format UPC] 
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The Field menu is used with the configuration commands to specify 
input devices and the use of prompting lights. A simple example is 


as follows: 


CONFIG 
DEVICE printer,keyboard, display,barcode 
(this will enable the input media device) 
- or - 
CONFIG 
LIGHT A,B,D,G,N,P 
(this specifies which light will be lit during 


field presentations. ) 


Data Verfication 


High-level procedures can be used from a user-written program 
to verify data immediately against information in an IMAGE data base, 


KSAM or MPE files. 


User Applications Can Be Customized 


Applications may be customized for the terminal features available. 
The HP 3075/6 devices support a numeric or alpha-numeric keyboard, 
numeric or alpha-numeric display, a compact 5-inch, high resolution 
CRT, function keys, punched card and badge readers, magnetic stripe 
reader, and a bar-code reader. FORMSPEC makes it easy to specify 


the addressing of any of the terminal options at any one time. 
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HP Data Capture Communications 


The HP 3075A and 3076A Data Capture terminals possess identical 
data communications capabilities. A choice is available in each 
terminal from three data communications modes: 

- point-to-point 
- multi-terminal daisy-chained 


- factory data link 


The Factory Data Link is a data communications link used to interface 
a computer and a large number of terminals. It is ideally suited for 
applications involving the collection of data from a large number of 


widely separated sources in the same building. 
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Summary 
This paper reviews the history and possible future of the 
Pascal programming language on the HP 3000 computer’ system. It 
reviews some of the currently available compilers, and discusses 
the features that are likely to be included in an HP-supported 
Pascal compiler. The presentation will cover practical problems 
encountered while using Pascal, including problems that arise in 
transporting Pascal programs from other machines to the HP 3000. 
Contents 
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Pascal in Applications 
Performance of Pascal Programs 
Appendix I - Making Pascal Portable - Three Examples 


Appendix II - Implementation Notes on Pascal-V 
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Introduction 


This paper concentrates on one person's experience using and 
implementing the Pascal language on the HP 3000. The information 
presented was accumulated during approximately two years of work 
With Pascal on the HP 3000 and on an AMDAHL/V6 at the University 
of British Columbia. The major points covered by this paper 
are: 1) a brief history of Pascal, including implementation on 
the HP 3000; 2) the state of the contributed Pascal compilers; 3) 
an approximation of what the HP-supported Pascal may look like; 4) 
a look at Pascal in applications; what to avoid and what to. be 
prepared for; and, 5) a preliminary evaluation of Pascal's 
performance. 


History 


Pascal was developed by Niklaus Wirth in Zurich. The 
principal aims of Pascal were to provide: 1) a language in which 
Structured concepts could be taught easily; and, 2) a language 
that would be relatively easy to implement on many machines 
[18,15,1]. 


These original aims have direct application to business” and 
scientific programming. The language provides constructs which 
emphasize structured coding concepts. Programs written in Pascal 
tend to be structured, which in turn makes them easier to maintain 
and understand. Because Standard Pascal has been implemented on 
many different machines, including the HP 3000, it is a good 
vehicle for writing portable software. 


Another reason for the current interest in Pascal is that 
many secondary institutions, universities and colleges are now 
using Pascal as their principal programming language. As this 
trend continues, there will be increaSingly more incentivé to 
Write software in Pascal, since the new work force will already be 
trained in the language. 


Portable Pascal-P4 


In order to make Pascal available on many machines, Urs 
Ammann, K. Nori, Ch. Jacobi, K. Jensen and H. Nageli wrote the 
portable Pascal-P4 compiler, which is itself written in Pascal 
[15]. Approximately 80% of the Pascal compilers in the world are 
based on this compiler. 


The P4 compiler takes Pascal source code and compiles it into 
symbolic code for a hypothetical stack machine called a 
"P-machine", The individual implementer of Pascal writes an 
assembler or interpreter for the "pcode". Later, the source 
program of the original compiler is changed to generate the host 
machine's object code directly. The following iS a schematic 
description of how pcode works. 
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Pascal ----- > PCODE ----- > Object 
Source Code 
I I 
| | 
Compiler Assembler or 
Interpreter 


HP 3000 Pascal-P4 


In the HP 3000 contributed library, there is a version of 
Pascal developed by Grant Munsey, Jeff Eastman and Bob Fraley. 
This compiler is a modified version of the Pascal-P4 compiler; it 
fixes several bugs in the original P4 compiler, and _ provides 
extensions to Standard Pascal. Some of the important extensions 
are: built-in procedures to do direct access to MPE files, an 
"otherwise" label in the case statement, calls to Pascal 
procedures which were compiled externally, and calls to procedures 
written in other languages. 





The process of compiling Pascal programs on the HP 3000 is 
Slightly different from the one described above. Instead of 
assembling pceode into object code, the assembler of the 
contributed version assembles pcode into SPL, which is’ then 
compiled into USL files. 


Pascal ----- >» PCODE ----- >» SPL ----- > USL 
source 
| | ! 
I | j 
Compiler Assembler SPL 
Compiler 


While much of the work of implementing Pascal was simplified 
because of the P4 compiler, the early work done to transport 
Pascal to the HP 3000 was still difficult. Each of the P4 "pcode" 
instructions had to be translated into one or more SPL 
instructions. Also, the basic Pascal-P4 compiler only allowed for 
character constants of ten characters or less - a severe 
restriction [5]. See Appendix II for more details. 
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Pascal-V 
History 


Pascal-V is another version of Pascal for the HP 3000, 
developed in Vancouver as a project in compiler design at the 
University of British Columbia. This compiler is a modified 
ae of the one that is available in the contributed library 

Sty 13 


Major Problems 


Two of the problems in using the contributed library's Pascal 
are: it is somewhat difficult to specify all of the command 
Sequences for invoking the compiler (although this has been fixed 
with UDCs), and, the compiler is very slow. Both of these 
problems stem from the long process required to get from Pascal 
source code to USL files. 


Pascal-V does away with the assembly stage of the compilation 
process. Instead, Pascal source code is translated directly into 
SPL code. The Pascal compiler then invokes the SPL compiler to 
produce the USL file. | 


Pascal ----- > SPL ----- >» USL 
Source 
| | 


| 
Compiler SPL 
Compiler 


By eliminating the pcode stage of the process, a 20-40% 
Savings in elapsed compilation time was realized. Also, by having 
all of the compilation stage in the compiler, it was easier to use 
the compiler. The SPL stage of the compilation process was not 
eliminated, because it was too difficult to work with USL files 
directly. 


Minor Problems 


The Original contributed compiler did not print error 
messages. The compiler now prints a summary of all of the error 
numbers which occurred during compilation, along with their 
associated error messages. In addition, a compiler option has 
been provided which causes all Pascal reserved words to be 
underlined. This greatly enhances the readability of Pascal 
programs. 


Athena Compatibility 


With the Athena MIT release of MPE (2011), all Pascal 
programs on the HP 3000 ceased to work, including all of the 
contributed versions of Pascal. The cause of this was that, as of 
the Athena release of MPE, Qinitial (the initial setting of the 
Q-register in the program's data stack) was two words higher in 
the stack. Since Pascal made certain assumptions about where 
Qinitial would be in the stack, Pascal programs stopped working. 
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Pascal-V fixes this bug by making no assumption about where 
Qinitial should be. 


Standard Pascal 


There is a world-wide effort to provide a comprehensive 
standard for Pascal. Any compiler which claims to compile 
Standard Pascal must compile all parts of the defined standard 
correctly. In order to help implementers and users of Pascal find 
out whether their particular compiler meets the standard, A. Sale 
and R. Freak have written a suite of Pascal programs to test 
Pascal compilers. 


The suite consists of approximately 300 Pascal programs. 
Each program is compiled and executed by the Pascal compiler. The 
results of each program are analyzed for errors. If a compiler 
meets Standard Pascal completely, there will be no errors from any 
program in the suite. 


Pascal 2.4-V was tested using this suite. It had as many 
errors aS other compilers based on the original P4 compiler (that 
is, the compiler was average). Several of these errors were fixed 
in Pascal 2.5-V and later versions. 


Usage 


The Vancouver version of Pascal is currently used in about 
forty installations around the world. Many installations are also 
using Pascal-S (see Appendix I) for teaching Pascal. Two 
installations are using Pascal to convert software from other 
machines to the HP 3000. 


Availability 


Because we need a Pascal compiler now to develop programs at 
Robelle Consulting, I have been and will be maintaining this 
Pascal compiler. It is not a supported Robelle product; but, for 
$200 U.S. (to defray costs), we will send a magnetic tape copy of 
the latest version to interested users ($100 if you send payment 
with your order and do not ask for 800 BPI). As of January 1981, 
the latest release was Version 2.8-V. A bug was fixed that did 
not allow compiles while logged on as MANAGER.SYS. Enhancements 
were made in error messages on file opens, in the use of Control-Y 
and in the run-time support (so that all Pascal programs can read 
QEDIT-format files). Inquiries can be directed to me at  Robelle 
Consulting Ltd., #130-5421 10th Ave., Delta, B.C., V4M 3T9, 
Canada. Phone: (604) 943-8021. Telex: O4-352848. 


Future Enhancements 


Three major problems (as well as many minor ones) remain to 
be fixed in the compiler, if it is to be used in a commercial 
environment. The first is that character strings are stored as 
one character per word, rather than one character per byte. This 
needs to be fixed, so that variables will use less memory. space, 
and so that Pascal programs can communicate directly with HP 
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Subsystems such as IMAGE. 


The second problem has to do with Pascal's definition of 
parameters to procedures and SPL's definition of parameters to 
procedures. SPL is known as a programming language with weak type 
checking. This gives the programmer more flexibility, but 
provides more opportunity for making mistakes. It also allows 
IMAGE parameters to be defined very loosely. For example, a data 
set can be defined by a character~string containing the name of 
the data set, or by an integer variable with the set number. 
Since Pascal does not allow such flexibility in parameter pth S 
Some mechanism must be established to allow procedure calls to 
subsystems such as IMAGE. 


The third problem is that Pascal integers are implemented as 
Single-word integers. Many subsystems such as IMAGE require that 
double-word integers be passed as parameters. At the same time, 
there must be a way of declaring single-word integers, since other 
subsystems require both singles and double-word integers to be 
passed as procedure parameters. 
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Proposed HP Pascal 


Recently, there have been several rumors that HP would 
provide a supported Pascal compiler for the HP 3000 some time in 
the future. The following is an educated guess as to what this 
compiler may look like when, and if, it arrives. 


The HP compiler is to be based on an internal HP standard for 
Pascal. The HP 1000 Pascal compiler, which was recently 
introduced, is also supposed to follow the internal HP Pascal 
standard. Any comments I make about Pascal for the HP 3000 are 
based on how things are done on the HP 1000 [9]. 


If Pascal/3000 looks very similar to Pascal/1000, we can look 
forward to an excellent implementation of the language. 
Pascal/1000 provides features which take advantage of the HP 1000 
operating system, yet still retain the "Spwirit" of Pascal. Of 
special importance is the inclusion of a compiler option which 
permits the compilation of Standard Pascal only. By turning this 
option on, only Pascal source that followed the standard would 
compile. 


Storage allocation in Pascal/1000 is done in a very flexible 
manner. wo restrictions of the contributed versions of Pascal 
are that neither double word-integers, nor sets with greater’ than 
62 elements are allowed. Pascal/1000 permits sets with up to 
32767 elements, and only allocates as much _ storage as is 
necessary. Similarly, both single- and double-word integers may 
be declared in a way that is natural for the Pascal language. 


Pascal/1000 also allows character strings to be stored as one 
character per byte, instead of just one character per word. 
Procedure calls are allowed to external procedures written in 
either Pascal or HP 1000 assembler. 


Assuming Pascal/3000 will follow the lead of Pascal/1000, it 
should be a very successful compiler. The only problem to which 
I've no solution is how Pascal/3000 will permit calls to HP 
subsystems like IMAGE, while working within the confines of Pascal 
type checking. 
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Pascal in Applications 


This section attempts to describe some of the common pitfalls 
to watch for when using Pascal. It also does a step by step 
examination of each of the Pascal types, in the context of their 
use in future versions of Pascal and with other Subsystems. For 
those just learning Pascal, [18,8,17] may be useful. In 
particular, [8] gives a complete and readable treatment of Pascal. 


Pascal Types 


The concept of types in Pascal is one of the most powerful 
features of the language. Because so much of Pascal operates from 
the concept of types, it is one of the main areas where problems 
can occur, especially when dealing with different Pascal 
compilers. 


Integer 


The integer type is one of the Simplest and most common types 
in Pascal. The defintion of integer is as follows: 


type 
integer = -maxint .. +maxint; 


The notation '-maxint .. +maxint' is called a subrange; it 
defines integer to be a type that can take on values from a lower 
bound (-maxint) to a higher bound(+maxint). The first question 
that one usually asks is just how large is maxint? The answer is 
that it varies from compiler’ to compiler. In Pascal-V it is 
+32767, but in the future it will likely be +2147483647. In the 
first case, storage will be allocated as a Single- word integer, 
and in the second case, storage will be allocated as a double-word 
integer. 


Suppose that the compiler used the second value for maxint. 


How could you declare a type that only used single-word storage? 
It could be done as follows: 


type 





int = -32767 .. 32767; 


If the compiler is "smart" in Storage allocation, int would only 
use Single-word storage. The int declaration also has the 
advantage of telling the reader exactly what range any variables 
of type int should have. 


Real 


The problem of a value range for real numbers (and the amount 
of storage to allocate) is similar to the problem of single and 
double integers. The main difference is that reals cannot be used 
in subrange notation. The Storage allocation and size attributes 
of reals are left totally up to the implementer of each Pascal 
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compiler. 


Since there are many instances where different size reals are 
needed, there is a general solution. But, this solution is not 
part of Standard Pascal. The predefined type "Real" is usually 
taken to mean Single precision floating-point numbers, where’ the 
Size of single precision floating-point numbers is defined for 
each host machine. On the HP 3000, it is a 32-bit number’ with 
approximately seven decimal positions. For larger real numbers, 
the predefined type "Longreal" is provided, which is usually taken 
to mean double precision floating-point numbers. On the HP 3000, 
these would be represented by 64-bit long-real quantities. 
Currently, all of the HP 3000 Pascal compilers supply only the 
type Real. Since future compilers will probably allow for larger 
real numbers, the following declaration could be used to localize 
the changes at a later date: 


type 
Longreal = Real; 


Whenever "Longreal" became available, this type declaration could 
be deleted, and the program would just need to be recompiled. 


Boolean 


Logical values in Pascal are represented by True(1) and 
False(0). On the HP 3000, Boolean is implemented as a single-word 
integer. The Pascal-V compiler checks for False = 0 (True = not 
0) when examining the value of a boolean expression; but, this may 
change, and shouldn't be counted on. 


Characters 


One of the main reasons more people are not using Pascal on 
the HP 3000 is that characters are packed one per word, instead of 
the regular one per byte. This means that a Pascal array[1..n] of 
char cannot be passed to procedures in other languages, without 
first packing the character array. 





The Pascal type packed array[1..n] of char will someday have 
characters packed one per byte. For this reason, packed should be 
used wherever possible. It also requires less storage. One word 
of caution: it is very likely that packed types will not be able 
to be passed aS var parameters to a procedure or function. To 
change a packed array to an unpacked array, the built-in procedure 
unpack should be used, and the built-in procedure pack should be 
used to convert in the other direction. 





set 


sets are one of the more unique concepts available in Pascal. 
By uSing sets, it is possible to have a single variable take on 
more than one value at the same time. This could be very useful 
in certain application areas (for example, on a customer status 
field, where a customer could be in two different status classes 
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simultaneously). 


Again, there are few guidelines regarding the implementation 
of sets. The limiting factor in declaring sets is the number of 
distinct elements that can be in one set type. With Pascal-V, 
there can be up to 62 elements in ae set. Unfortunately, this 
rules out the following useful type: 


type 


charset = set of char; 

With Pascal-V, set types occupy four words of storage, where 
each bit in the four words represents one of the values in the 
base type. Other versions of Pascal are more likely to allocate 
aS many words aS necessary to represent the base type. This means 
that writing out set types to files, or calling procedures in 
other languages with parameters of type set is very unwise. At 
the very least, such calls should be isolated so that they can be 
changed easily. 


| Many implementations of Pascal allow only 48 distinct 
elements in set types. This should concern anyone who intends to 
write Pascal software for other machines. For portable software, 
you should use sets with a small number of elements. While this 
is unfortunate, it is likely to be the case for many years. 


Record 


Record structures allow similar things to be grouped together 
and optionally given a name. This feature is similar to the COBOL 
level structure. With COBOL, a level structure is allocated space 
in the order that the various levels are allocated. If we were to 
map the following record structure into COBOL it would look like 
this: 


i integer A | string B | integer C } integer D! 


O1 RECORD. 
05 A PIC S9(4) COMP. 
05 B PIC X(10). 
05 C PIC S9(4) COMP. 
05 D PTC S9(4) COMP. 


And the equivalent structure in Pascal-V would be: 


type 


int = =32767 .. +32767; 
String = packed array[1..10] of char; 


cobol record = record 
d : int; 
ec : int; 
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b : string; 
a: int; 
end; 





Note that the Pascal record structure is exactly opposite to 
what you would expect. This is because Pascal-V allocates storage 
elements in reverse order to their declaration. This is 
implementation-defined; other Pascal compilers may do exactly the 
opposite, or even something in-between. For this reason, all of 
your record structures should be declared in one place, using type 
and $include filee (this facilitates changes, when necessary). 


IMAGE/COBOL/Pascal Table 


The following table gives equivalences among IMAGE, COBOL and 
Pascal types. [10] The table assumes the following Pascal types 
are available: 











type 

int = -32767 .. 32767; 

integer = -2147483647 .. 2147483647 ; 

real = real; (* single precision floating-point *) 
longreal= longreal; (* double precision floating-point *) 
IMAGE COBOL Pascal 

J PIC S9(4) COMP int 

J2 PIC S9(9) COMP integer 

T1 PIC S9(4) COMP* int 

I2 PIC S9(9) COMP# integer 

K 1 PIC 9(4) COMP* boolean* 

K2 PIC 9(9) COMP# integer* 

PY PIC $9(3) COMP-3 packed array[1..2] of char* 
P8 PIC S9(7) COMP-3 packed array[1..4] of char* 
Re PIC X(4)* real 

R4 PIC X(8)* longreal 

ZN PIC S9(N) packed array[1..N] of char* 
X N PIC X(N) packed array[1..N] of char 


* - Storage is allocated correctly, but the types do not really 
correspond to the IMAGE types. 


Note that the concept of packed decimal does not exist in Pascal. 
The only way to handle packed type data is to have a set of SPL 
procedures which do the conversion from packed decimal to some 
internal format, and the reverse, as well as providing for the 
actual arithmetic. The most likely data type to hold packed 


decimal numbers would be a packed array[1..N] of char to hold the 
packed decimal numbers. 


The COBOL zoned-decimal type is not supported directly in 
Pascal. While the numbers can be read in as a packed array, they 
will have to be converted to integer by hand. The last byte of 
the zoned-decimal array will contain the digit value, as well as 
the sign. For some sample solutions to these problems see [6,7]. 
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Files 


In general, the only type of file that is compatible between 
Pascal and other HP 3000 languages is: 


type 
filetype = file of array[1..n] of char; 


All other file-types are likely to be incompatible, or at best, 
difficult to interpret. While it is certainly possible to declare 
a file of the type cobol record above, the results are not what 
one expects. In the first place, all of the elements of the 
record will be reversed, so that the COBOL and Pascal record 
layouts for the file must be reversed. Further, the string that 
is part of the record will be packed one character per word with 
Pascal-V. (Pascal does not currently pack strings, even if packed 
1S included in the declaration.) In order to reduce difficulties 
with program maintenance, it is recommended that there be _ one 
common input and output interface to an external file from Pascal 
programs. These routines should be included in any program that 
is to use the file. 


IMAGE 


All of the problems mentioned above apply even more to IMAGE 
and Pascal. The layout of a data set and the layout of the Pascal 
record must be reversed with Pascal-V. In addition, there are 
currently no double-word integers or packed arrays, so calling 
IMAGE procedures would be difficult. 


As mentioned above, the definition of IMAGE procedures does 
not agree with that of Pascal procedures. Until a Pascal compiler 
on the HP 3000 recognizes all of the HP intrinsics, it will be 
necessary to code calls to IMAGE in some other way. The suggested 
solution is to provide one SPL procedure for each data set that is 
to be used in Pascal. 


Fach SPL procedure would have a mode parameter (read, 
chainread, write, update, etc.), as well as_ the other IMAGE 
parameters (the base name, the status area and a buffer). It 
would make sense for the SPL interface to use the "@" list in all 
DBGET calls (as well aS assuming the set name). Each interface 
routine would transform the IMAGE record structure into the 
equivalent Pascal structure (i.e., unpack character arrays, 
reverse the order of records, etc.). This is a general solution 
Which should work for different versions and implementations of 
Pascal on the HP 3000. 
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Performance of Pascal Programs 


Introduction 


One of the most frequently-asked questions about the 
implementation of a programming language is: how fast are the 
programs it generates? On a machine like the HP 3000, where many 
factors contribute to the performance of a program, it is a 
difficult question to answer. 


Programs written in the host programming language are 
generally the fastest, because the host programming language was 
custom-designed for the particular machine. Most of the 
constructs in the language translate directly into hardware 
instructions. This is true of SPL on the HP 3000. Other 
languages (like Pascal or COBOL, designed for use on many 
different machines), must translate the language constructs into a 
combination of hardware instructions and _ procedure calls to a 
run-time library. Since the procedures in the run-time library 
are generally slower than hardware instructions, there are certain 
language constructs to watch out for. 


What to Watch Out For 


Not all high-level language constructs are slow. Many of the 
language features will be as fast as a lower-level language like 
SPL. On any particular machine there are certain things to watch 
out for and avoid, because they are unusually slow. Pascal is no 
exception to this rule. 


One of the most common operations is to open a file and read 
it sequentially from beginning to end. In Pascal, this is often 
accomplished by using the built-in procedures reset and read. The 
reset procedure opens the file, and the read procedure reads the 
file as if it were one long string of characters. Since files are 
normally organized into records, it seems obvious that reading the 
file one character at a time will be inefficient. 


An Example 

Pascal provides another built-in procedure, get, which will 
read a file one record at a time, if the file is declared 
correctly in the Pascal program. In order to test the time 


necessary to do a sequential read, the following Pascal 
declaration was made: 


type 
filetype = file of array[1..80] of char; 
The file input was declared to be of this type, and get was used 
to read the file sequentially. Figure I and II give a graphic 


demonstration of the elapsed and CPU time of four programs which 
read a sequential file. 
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One program was coded in SPL, using the FREAD intrinsic. 
Another was coded using the COBOL read statement. One Pascal 
program was coded using get, and another was coded using read. As 
expected, the SPL program was the fastest, followed by the COBOL 
program. The Pascal program using get was slower than the COBOL 
program, but substantially faster than the Pascal program using 
read. 


Explanation of the Results 


SPL was the fastest, because it communicates with the 
Operating system directly, doing a FREAD of 80 bytes and checking 
the condition code for end-of-file. 


The COBOL program interfaces to FREAD through the COBOL 
run-time Support. The run-time support is general-purpose; it 
must handle all different file types and file sizes and it also 
does more error checking. The extra time consumed in the run-time 


Support routines makes the COBOL program slightly slower than the 
SPL program. 


The Pascal program suffers all of the same problems as_ the 
COBOL program. The Pascal run-time support must be prepared for 
all situations. In addition, the buffer that is read for each 
record must be unpacked, since the current version of Pascal does 
not support packed files. The extra time to do the unpacking 
shows up dramatically in Figure II, where there is a large 
difference in CPU time between the COBOL program and the Pascal 
program uSing get. 


Finally, the Pascal program using read was much slower than 
any of the other programs. The reason for this is that an extra 
procedure call is made for every single character in the file. 
All of this extra overhead results in a Pascal read being much 
Slower than a Pascal get. (The only thing that could be slower is 
the FORTRAN formatter with a format of 80A1, which calls the 
formatter for each character). 


The Moral 


Each implementation of a high-level programming language has 
certain constructs which are inefficient. For example, COBOL 
programmers use COMP variables when the value to be represented is 
less than ten digits long, and they avoid the use of the COMPUTE 
verb, since it is very slow in COBOL68. Pascal programmers should 
be aware of certain Pascal constructs that are slow on the HP 
3000. In particular, this example shows that Pascal get should be 
preferred over Pascal read, when sequentailly reading a file. See 
Appendix II. 
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Appendix I 
Making Pascal Portable - Three Examples 
I. Pascal-s 


Pascal-S is a subset of standard Pascal. [18,19] The 
compiler itself is a complete system which compiles the Pascal 
program, and, if there are no errors, executes’ the program 
(interpretively). Pascal-S was written in Pascal by Wirth. 


The major problem in getting Pascal-S running on the HP 3000 
was the difference between the character set on the CDC series of 
machines and the character set of the HP 3000 (ASCII). In the CDC 
character set, blanks collate after letters; but, in the ASCII 
character set, blanks collate before letters. Also, the internal 
numeric representation of characters differs between the CDC and 
the HP 3000, and this caused further errors in the compiler. 


The lesson to learn from this is that writing portable 
programs, even in Pascal, takes some thought and effort. Even 
When using Standard Pascal, problems can arise. One tip: make no 
assumptions about character sets, as they vary widely from machine 
to machine. 


Il. PROSE 


PROSE is a text formatter published in Pascal News No. 15 
[16]. It is written entirely in Standard Pascal and pays 
particular attention to the character sets of different machines. 
PROSE stores all text internally using the ASCII conventions, and 
each implementation (of PROSE) must have routines to convert from 
the external character set to the internal one. 


PROSE is approximately 3500 lines long, and is just now being 
completed on the HP 3000. The main problems encountered in 
implementing PROSE were finding and eliminating typing mistakes, 
and understanding the conversion from the external character’ sets 
to the internal set. Even though the external and internal 
character sets are the same on the HP 3000, it took some time _ to 
find and change the conversion routines accurately. The coding of 
these routines asSumed an understanding of how the CDC character 
sets work, since the version of PROSE written in Pascal News 
No. 15 was for a CDC computer. 


Another problem encountered with PROSE was the definition of 
carriage control on output files. Many implementations of Pascal 
take the first character written to each line of an output file as 
the carriage control character. For example, to write a page 
eject, the following Pascal code would be written: 


writeln; writeln('1'); 
The "i" in the second writeln would be interpreted as a carriage 


control character, which, on most line printers, causes a page 
eject. Pascal 2.8-V uses standard built-in procedures to _ do 
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carriage control. The procedure page(output) causes a page eject 
on the file output. Because PROSE was implemented using the first 
method, it was necessary to change each carriage-control write 
Statement to a similar or equivalent Pascal 2.8-V statement. 
While this is relatively straightforward with page ejects, it is 
much more difficult with overprint and underlining. 


The lesson to learn from this is that the meaning of carriage 
control on output files is implementation-defined. In order to 
make a Pascal program portable, all carriage control should be 
done by a few, easy-to-modify procedures, rather then by any 
implementation features. These procedures can then be modified 
for each Pascal installation. 


III. LISP 


LISP is a small implementation of the interpretive language 
LISP. It was written at the University of British Columbia using 
Pascal/UBC, an extended version of Pascal. There were only two 
major problems in getting LISP to work on the HP 3000. 


The first was that Pascal/UBC runs on an AMDAHL/V6, using the 
EBCDIC character’ code. On most IBM terminals that use EBCDIC, 
there are no "J", "j" or "*" characters. Because of this, 
Pascal/UBC accepts "(." as "[", ",)" ag "]™ and "@" ag "4", Each 
of these character sequences had to be converted to their ASCII 
counterparts. 


The second problem centered around the use of the Pascal 


forward declaration. Since LISP is essentially recursive in 
nature, all of the procedures of LISP were declared forward to 
avoid the mutually recursive problem. The use of forward in 


Pascal is not clearly defined; but most implementations of Pascal 
require that the parameter list to a forward procedure or function 
be declared when the procedure or function is deleared forward, 
and that the actual parameter list be left off when the procedure 
or function is actually declared. 


Pascal/UBC permits an extension whereby the parameter list 
may be declared both when the procedure or function is declared 
forward and when the actual procedure or function body is 
declared. Pascal 2.8-V does not allow this extension, so each 
actual declaration of a procedure or function had to have the 
parameter list deleted. 


The lesson to learn from this is that non-standard Pascal 
features must be avoided, if a Pascal program is to be made 
portable. Most Pascal compilers have a compiler option which 
permits only standard Pascal to be compiled. Before declaring a 
Pascal program portable, be certain to turn the standard compiler 
Option on, recompile and rerun the program, to ensure that it is 
free from any non-Standard Pascal features. 
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Appendix II 
Implementation Notes on Pascal-V 
Introduction 


This appendix is intended for the interested reader’ who 
wishes to know more about the actual implementation of Pascal. It 
assumes that the reader is already familar with Pascal, the HP 
3000 operating system, SPL/3000, and the HP 3000 instruction set 
[18,15,5,1,11,12,13].For those interested in compiler design in 
general, [20] gives a readable introduction to recursive-descent 
compiling, and [2] covers the general topic of compiler design 
thoroughly. 


Basic Compiler Design 


The compiler itself is written in Pascal. It uses 
recursive-descent compiling techniques. The original compiler 
compiled code for a hypothetical stack machine [15]. The 
principal modules and their functions are as follows: 


nextsym - reads the input text and returns the next lexical token. 
This module is also responsible for output, including error 
messages, and all input, as well as $INCLUDE files. If an 
identifier is encountered, it also looks up the identifier to see 
if it is a reserved word, but it does not check to see if the 
identifier was already defined by the user. 


table management - these routines store all user-defined 
identifiers into the various compiler tables, and provide lookup 
of identifiers from the same tables. Table storage is organized 
as an unbalanced binary tree for each program level [20,14]. 





block - this is the syntax recognizer of the compiler. It also 
generates the "pcode" pseudo~instructions, and handles all parsing 
and semantic definition. The structure of block is broken down as 
follows: 














label label-declaration-part 
const constant-declaration-part 
type type-declaration-part 

var variable-declaration-part 


procedure-and-function-declaration-part 
Statement-part 


The statement-part handles all of the various statements available 
in Pascal. The structure of block follows the syntax diagrams in 
the User Manual and Report [18]. 





initialization - this module handles all static and dynamic 
initialization. This includes the reserved words, input/output 
and nextsym variables, aS well as the predeclared types and 
procedures. Predefined procedures and types are stored just like 
regular user identifiers, so that they may be overridden by the 
Pascal programmer. 
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SPL code generation - these procedures translate the "pcode" 
statements into valid SPL statements. A combination of regular 
SPL, ASSEMBLE and TOS is used in the translation to SPL. Note 
that the basic code generation is still based on the "pcode" 
machine. However, in Pascal-V the "pcode" translation stage, 
which generated an external file and ran the program ASSM, has 
been eliminated. The code that is generated still has some of the 
basic deficiencies of the "pcode" machine. 





Stack Frames 


Usually, when implementing Pascal, a major problem is the 
provision of the procedure call and return mechanism. 
Fortunately, most of the tools required are already available on 
the HP 3000, in the form of the PCAL and RETURN statements of the 
HP 3000 instruction set. 


When a procedure is called using PCAL, a four-word stack 
marker is loaded onto the top of the stack before control is 
transferred to the new procedure. In SPL, this stack marker is 
sufficient to save and restore the entire SPL. environment. 
However, SPL provides only single-level addressing, while Pascal 
provides multiple-level addressing. To implement "up-level" 
addressing, each Pascal procedure call loads a five-word "stack 
frame" onto the top of the stack, instead of a four-word . stack 
marker. The stack frame is structured as follows: 


Q-4 ! Address of previous level 2 
Q-3 | Index Register : 
QR-2 i Return Address } 
a1 Status Register : 
Qo; DeltaQ | 


This is the Pascal stack frame. Words Q-3 through Q-O are loaded 
automatically by the PCAL instruction. The DB-relative address of 
Q-0 of the previous level is placed onto the top of the stack by 
the Pascal compiler, before the PCAL is executed. 


Since all procedure levels are established at compile time, 
it is possible to compute the address of a variable that is 
neither local nor global. The Pascal program walks back through 
the correct number of stack frames to reach the beginning of the 
level where the variable to be used is located. Then the Pascal 
program works forward from the computed address to obtain the 
actual address of the variable in question. 


Parameter Passing 


Most parameters are passed to Pascal procedures in the- same 
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way that parameters are passed in SPL. For reference parameters, 
the word address of the parameter is loaded onto the top of the 
Stack before the procedure is called. Once the procedure is 
called, it uses Q-indirect addressing to obtain the value of the 
reference parameter. 


Simple scalar value parameters are also passed as in SPL. 
The actual value of the parameter is loaded onto the top of the 
Stack before the procedure is called. Set, record and array value 
parameters are permitted in Pascal, but not in SPL. The principle 
remains the same: space is reserved on top of the stack for the 
value parameter, then the actual value of the set, record or 
array is copied into the reserved space. Once the procedure is 
called, it uses Q-negative addressing to obtain the value of any 
one of the variables. 





Each Pascal procedure must know exactly how many words of 
storage are taken by both itsS value and reference parameters. 
When the Pascal procedure returns to the invoking routine, it 
deletes all of its parameters from the stack. 


Function Return 


The last problem involved in calling Pascal procedures or 
functions is where to leave the result of a function when it 
returns. The calling routine reserves enough space for the result 
on top of the stack, before loading the parameters or the stack 
frame. 


Since only scalar, subrange or pointer types may be returned 
as functions, the compiler reserves either one or two words on top 
of the stack for the function result. Two words in the case of 
reals, and a single word in all other cases. Once the function is 
called, it uses Q-negative addressing to store the function 
result. Upon return, the space for the result is the only space 
not deleted from the stack. Therefore, the result is always. on 
top of the stack after a function call. 


Addressing 


In general, Pascal uses DB+ addressing for global variables, 
Q+ addressing for variables declared at the current level, and 
Q-negative addressing for procedure or function parameters. When 
a variable from another level, other than global, is needed, the X 
register is used. 


One problem encountered in Pascal that is not present in SPL 
is that Q-relative addressing is only allowed from Q-63 to Q+127. 
Since value parameters of unlimited size can be passed in Pascal, 
and it is easy to declare a record structure that is more than 128 
words long, provision had to be made for larger Q-relative 
addresses. In order to work around this problem, Pascal uses a 
combination of the Q register and the X register. 


Whenever a reference iS made to a local variable whose 
address is larger than Q+127, the following algorithm is used. 
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The nearest multiple of 128 is stored in the X register. The 
difference between the address of the variable and the value in 
the X register is then used as the Q-relative address. Any 
reference instruction then uses combined Q-relative and indexed 
addressing. Q-negative addressing is similar, except that the 
value stored in the X register is a multiple of 64, because 
Q-negative addressing only allows for addresses up to Q-63. 


For example, take a variable whose address would be Q+130, 
and assume that a single-word load to the top of the stack was. to 
be done. The following SPL code would do the actual load: 


xX t= 128; <<CLOSEST MULTIPLE OF 128>> 
ASSEMBLE(LOAD Q+2,X); <<130-128 = 2>> 


A similar situation exists with DB-relative addressing, but 
the limit is DB+255. The same solution is used as in Q-relative 
addressing, except that the closest multiple of 256 is loaded into 
the X register, and the difference between the desired location 
and the X register is used as the DB-relative address. A 
combination of DB-relative and indexed addressing is then used to 
reference the global variable. 


Why Didn't Pascal Work Under Athena? 


The contributed Pascal compilers would not run with the 
Athena (2011) release of MPE, because Qinitial was two words 
higher in the stack. If the Pascal compiler used DB-relative 
addressing for all of its global variables, why would it matter 
where Qinitial was? 


The answer to this question is that IF Pascal always used 
DB-relative addressing for global variables, it would not matter. 
Unfortunately, over time, and through various changes to the 
compiler, some references to global variables became Q-relative. 
Since the structure of the initial Pascal stack was precisely 
defined, it did not matter whether DB-relative or Q-relative 
addressing were used for global variables, so long as the 
addresses were computed properly at compile time. As long as 
Qinitial was always exactly four words higher in the stack than 
secondary DB, there was no problem. 


With the Athena MIT of MPE, Qinitial was six words above 
secondary DB (or more, if INFO= was used in the :RUN command). 
But Pascal continued to use Q-relative addressing on some global 
variables, and, under Athena, these were not the correct 
variables. The fix to the compiler consisted of tracking down 
every global reference and ensuring that it used DB-relative 
addressing. Once this was done, Pascal was no longer’ concerned 
with the position of Qinitial, and all Pascal programs could run 
on any release of MPE. 


Dynamic Memory-Allocation 
One of the most powerful Pascal features, for both 


applications and teaching, is the concept of pointer-variables and 
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dynamic memory-allocation. Whenever the built-in Pascal procedure 
new is used, storage must be allocated for the new variable. The 
amount of storage allocated is determined by the type of the 
object passed aS a parameter to new. 


Pascal maintains an area called the heap. The heap is an 
area of memory, logically separate from the "stack", which can be 
used for dynamic memory-allocation. On the HP 3000, the heap is 
implemented as the DL area. A dynamic counter of the current size 
of the heap is maintained in every Pascal program. When the 
procedure new is used, the counter is incremented, and the 
resulting address is stored in the variable passed to new. If the 
counter has passed the current limits of the DL area, the DL area 
is expanded by 1024 words (using the DLSIZE intrinsic). 


In order to give the Pascal programmer some control over the 
Size of the heap, two built-in procedures, mark and release, are 
provided. Mark stores the current size of the DL area in the 
variable passed to mark. This same variable is passed to the 
procedure release, which shrinks the DL area back to that original 
Size. If the value of the variable used to mark the heap is 
changed before the call to release, the DL area will be shrunk by 
an unpredictable amount. 


Run-Time Libarary 


The run-time library gives Pascal significant power to deal 
with files, and other features of the HP 3000 which are external 
to the Pascal program. From a Pascal program, it is a simple task 
to write out an integer, real or character value, especially when 
compared with the effort needed to do the same thing in SPL. The 
run-time Support allows Pascal this "friendly" type of 
communication with files. 


The run-time library consists of approximately 1800 lines of 
SPL code. The main entry points to the run-time library, and 
their functions, are listed below: 


PASCAL'FERR Writes out Pascal file error messages. 
PASCAL'ERROR Writes out general Pascal run-time errors. 
PASCAL'CLOSE Closes an open Pascal file. 

PASCAL'CLOIO Closes the standard files INPUT and OUTPUT. 
PASCAL'OPEN Opens a Pascal file for either read or write. 
PASCAL 'GET Gets the next record from the file. This 


procedure is called when the built-in 
procedure get is used. 
PASCAL 'GCH Returns the next character in a file buffer. 
PASCAL'PUT Writes out the current file record to the 
file. This procedure is called when the 
built-in procedure put is used. 


PASCAL'PCH Adds a character to the output file buffer. 
PASCAL'POS Positions a file to a particular position. 
PASCAL'FILE'POS Returns the current file position. 
PASCAL'RESET Equivalent to the built-in procedure reset. 
PASCAL'REWRITE Equivalent to the built-in procedure rewrite. 
PASCAL'CY Pascal Control-Y trap. 
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PASCAL'GETHEAP Expands the DL area by 1024 words. 





PASCAL'INIT Initializes the Pascal environment and opens 
the files INPUT and OUTPUT. 

PASCAL'RDI Reads an integer from a text file. 

PASCAL'RDR Reads a real from a text file. 

PASCAL'WRI Writes an integer to a text file. 

PASCAL'WRR Writes a real to a text file. 

PASCAL'WRS Writes out a string to a text file. 

PASCAL 'WRB Writes out a boolean value to a text file. 

PASCAL'DATE Obtains and formats today's date. 

PASCAL'TIME Obtains and formats today's time. 


These functions are stored in the RL file and are copied into 
the Pascal program by means of the RL= parameter of the :PREP 
command. 


File Buffers 


Each of the file-handling procedures above is passed a 
pointer to an array which acts as the Pascal file-control block. 
The structure of the file-control block is as follows: 





Word Use 

| ona --------~------------------------------ | 
1 | MPE File Number ! 
2 | Current Record Length of the Buffer | 
3. | Maximum Record Length of the File : 

| Control Bits | Carriage Control | 
5 tO Length of the Buffer” : 
6 | Current Character Position in the Buffer | 
7 | Current Character If TEXT File 3 
Bf Next QEDIT Block | 
9 tf Next QEDIT Index 3 
1 fo QEDIT File Flags i (ti(‘is~—™S ! 
11 | QEDIT Linenumber of Current Line ! 
12 fo Variable Length Buffer” 


file. For TEXT files, this 
buffer is 128 words long. 


! 
| 
! 
{ 
Size depends on the type of 
! 
| 
J 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
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When a Pascal program uses a read statement, characters are 
not obtained one at a time. Instead, a buffer containing the the 
line most recently read from the file is used, along with a 
character position in the buffer. If all of the characters in the 
buffer are read, the next line of the file is read automatically. 
Since only 256 bytes are reserved for the file buffer of a text 
file, this is the largest record size that the actual MPE file 
attached to the text file may have. 


When a file is declared in a Pascal program, the local 
Storage for the file-control block is allocated at the point where 
the file is declared. This method doesn't work for the standard 
files input and output, since they are predefined automatically in 
every Pascal program. To get around this problen, the 
file-control blocks for the standard files input and output are 
declared in the DL area. When the Pascal program is first run, 
these file-control blocks are allocated and initialized. One of 
the reasons that a Pascal procedure cannot be called from another 
language is that this allocation and initialization of the input 
and output files would not be done _ properly. If the Pascal 
program does any reading from input or any writing to output, then 
it would fail, due to the lack of the correct file-control blocks. 


Summary 


The only software more complicated than compilers’ are 
operating systems; yet compilers are vital to our continued use of 
computers. Pascal-V is approximately 7500 lines of Pascal, and it 
has been modified by at least three different people. Despite 
this, many useful programs have been developed using Pascal-V. 
The Pascal-V compiler is a reasonably solid and reliable system, 
Which provides a good base for incremental enhancements in the 
future. 
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Appendix III 


Ce el 


I. Elasped Times 


No. Records SPL COBOL Pascal/Get Pascal/Read 
6000 26.34 34.41 39.77 109.44 
7000 30.69 40.13 46.31 127.55 
8000 35.01 45.78 52.87 145.79 
9000 39.36 51.50 59.44 164.03 

10000 43.70 57.20 65.99 182.15 
y-int -70.97 -42.82 -68.36 -14.94 
slope 230.47 175.59 152.60 54.97 
Corr. 0.9999 0.9999 0.9999 0.9999 
Coeff. 


Il. CPU Times 


No. Records SPL COBOL Pascal/Get Pascal/Read 
6000 25.34 28.03 38.62 108.03 
7000 29.56 32.69 45.01 125.98 
8000 33.78 34335 51.48 144.03 
9000 38.00 42.01 57.93 162.11 
10000 42.21 46.66 64.35 180.04 
y-int -8.06 ~18.03 4.06 4.56 
slope 237.08 214.68 155.633 55% 50 
Corr. 0.9999 0.9999 0.9999 0.9999 
Coeff. 
All of the data was compared using a least squares fit of a 
linear line. The resulting slopes and y-intercepts are listed. 
Notice that all programs had a near perfect correlation 


coefficient; this indicates that the file system has a linear 
increase in time as the number of records sequentially read 
increases. 
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THE FIELD SOFTWARE COORDINATION PROCESS 


by 


Brian M. Perkin 
Systems Engineer, HP 


Over the last few years, growth of the Hewlett-Packard 3000 
customer base, through strong sales and successful installations, has 
caused substantial growth in Hewlett-Packard manufacturing divisions 
and in the field support operations. In addition, Hewlett-Packard has 
developed many new and innovative software and hardware products. 


With this exciting growth, Hewlett-Packard is still very con- 
cerned about its customers. We want to be sure that a product will 
work correctly and reliably the first time it is installed on a 
customer site. Many of these products have complex interactions 
with other products, making quality assurance a difficult task. In 
order to maintain Hewlett-Packard's high standards of reliability, 
a new program has been created in cooperation with the Computer 
Support Division. 


Field Software Coordinators have been designated for each sales/ 
Support area. Generally, a software coordinator will use local and 
factory resources to verify problem solutions, identify potential 
problems and weaknesses and to act as a distribution and integration 
point for software distribution. Software coordinators also have 
responsibility for training and acting as a resource center to other 
HP support groups. 
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Introduction 


Distributed processing concepts are frequently at the center of the 
implementation of transaction processing systems. The strengths of 
the HP3000 in these types of systems make it a desirable 
alternative from several standpoints. However, limitations of the 
HP3000 require that new approaches be used if successful high 
volume transaction processing systems are to be implemented. 


One innovative solution applies the theory of distribution to the 
HP3000 itself. By vertically distributing the processing to be done 
on the HP3000, it becomes a viable solution to a much broader 
range of business problems. Systems Research Incorporated has 
effected this vertical distribution through the development of an 
HP1000-based front-end to the HP3000. 


The SRI front-end dramatically expands the power of the HP3000 
both in data communcations and data processing. Moreover, it 
makes new options available both in on-line linkages to other 
processors in distributed systems, and in other areas of data 
communications and terminals. 


A Definition of Transaction Processing 


A TRANSACTION is a phenomenon of the real world. It is a 
logical unit associated with an event or series of events in a system 
external to the computer. When one makes an airline or hotel 
reservation, a transaction occurs. Invoicing a customer, booking a 
suspect into jail, or inquiring on the status of inventory are all 
examples of transactions. Many transactions have nothing 
whatsoever to do with computers (e.g., buying the morning 
newspaper from a vendor on the street). 


As can be seen from the examples, transaction processing is nothing 
new. Transactions have been occurring since the beginning of 
civilization, have been processed manually for thousands of years, 
and have been batched and processed on computers for decades. 
What is relatively new, is on-line transaction processing on mini- 
computers. When a system is on-line, transactions are processed 
individually as they occur in the real world. One can readily see 
that having an airline reservation system on-line is desirable, and 
there are many other on-line systems which will provide benefits 
that are not possible in batch systems. In the past it has been 
impossible or too costly to put most systems on-line. Today the 
improvements in hardware and software technology have changed this 
a great deal. Specifically, the HP3000 provides an environment 
which can be used to develop very high performance and effective 
on-line transaction processing systems. 
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III. 


IV. 


The Transaction Monitor 


A transaction, being an external occurrance, must be input to the 
computer system before it can be processed. In an on-line system 
this is usually accomplished through a terminal, frequently a CRT 
terminal. A transmission from a terminal to the host computer is 
defined a MESSAGE. A transmission to the computer and a 
response back to the terminal is a MESSAGE-PAIR. A transaction 
may involve one or multiple messages or message-pairs. Most 
transactions which are entered from CRT type terminals will involve 
multiple messages, and are frequently referred to as interactive. 


There are several functions which are common to transactions in 
general, and do not depend on the specific application itself. 
Therefore, it is possible for these functions to be handled by 
software or firmware external to the application program. Examples 
of these functions are control and management of the network, data 
communications between the terminals and the host computer, 
logging of transactions, queueing of messages, routing messages, 
controlling access to the computer, handling screen formats, spooling 
of output print files, and providing facilities for restart and recovery 
in the event of a system failure. Some of these functions may be 
performed by the host operating system, but frequently these 
functions are grouped in a program (or programs) which is logically 
between the terminals and the application program, and is called a 
transaction monitor. 


Transaction Processing vs. Timesharing 


In timesharing while user capabilities can be restricted, in principle 
users have broad latitude in what they can do, and the activities of 
the others on the system are transparent. The system is user and 
terminal oriented and provides an environment where each user can 
be simultaneously performing totally different tasks. 


In transaction processing user capabilities are pre-defined and very 
limited. The system is transaction oriented and provides an 
environment where several users can perform the same or similar 
tasks simultaneously. Our earlier example of the airline reservation 
system illustrates; the reservation clerks are executing very similar 
transactions and are very restricted in capability (e.g., none of them 
can execute a compile or use Query). 
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Footnotes: 


The HP3000 uses MPE, a timesharing operating system. MPE 
associates a user with a stack. There is a one-to-one 
correspondence between users (terminals) and stacks. Each time 
another user logs on, another stack and another process provides for 
maximum flexibility and power for the users, but severely limits the 
number of users (terminals) because of the load that is placed on 
the resources of the HP3000. 


Performance Limitations in the HP3000 Environment 


Performance will vary from system to system depending on many 
factors such as what needs to be done, how well software is 
written, how well data structures are defined, etc. but some general 
measures are useful. 


There are many ways to measure performance, but in a transaction 
processing environment it is the number of transactions which can 
be handled per unit time and the number of concurrent users which 
can be supported with acceptable response time. 


The performance limitations of the HP3000 as measured by these 
two means are discussed in the "Hewlett-Packard Performance 
Guide"!, An approximation of two charts from that publication are 
included for convenience (Figs | and 2). Based upon these data, 
even a large Series 44 (with 4MB) reaches capacity at a transaction 
rate of 10,000/hour, and response time gets bad at about the 60 
terminal level. For a 2MB Series III with MPE III, these numbers 
are about 4,000 transactions per hour and 30 terminals. High 
performance is defined for use here as that beyond what the native 
mode HP3000 and MPE can yield. 


The resources which limit performance can be generally classified as 
CPU, memory, datacomm capacity and available disk accesses. 
(They are not independent of one another. They are considered 
separately here for simplicity as we are only illustrating a point, not 
presenting a study on performance). If we are to achieve higher 
performance, we must either add to these resources, or make better 
use of those already available. As will be seen, the vertical 
distribution of some functions to a front-end will accomplish both. 


Hewlett-Packard Performance Guide, March 1981 
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Figure 1 
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VI. 


Vertical Distribution Vehicle 


The logical candidates for distribution to the front-end are of course 
those functions referred to earlier which are common to most all 
transactions. That is precisely what was undertaken. 


The HP1000-E was chosen over alternatives because of reliability, 
price/performance, vendor quality, and support for user microcoding. 
All software and firmware was written specifically to perform the 
datacomm and transaction monitor functions. In effect, a 
specialized and dedicated operating system was written. 


The HP1000 is interfaced to the HP3000 through the Universal 
Interface Card for Series III hosts and through HP-IB for Series 30, 
33 and 44. Although the mechanics of the two interfaces differ, 
both achieve very fast and broad transfer of data between host and 
front-end with very little demand on host resources. An HP7906 
disk is used by the front-end for large operating system tables and 
queue space, but because the HP1000 has 256KB (or: more) of 
memory, queueing is usually done in memory. The datacomm line 
controllers complete the front-end hardware, and since they are also 
HP manufactured the entire system can be maintained by HP field 
personnel. Up to 240 high speed asynchronous lines or up to 70 high 
speed synchronous lines can be supported. 


I 
of HP1000 
a 
i 


High Speed ~-~*--? 
Interface | 
| HP3000 


Figure 3: Basic Configuration 
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VII. 


VII. 


Footnotes: 


Message Flow and Application Structure 


When timesharing was discussed earlier, we saw that users and 
terminals were associated with processes and stacks. This is neither 
desirable nor necessary in a transaction processing environment. It 
impedes performance, control, and software development. 


The front-end operating system associates transactions with 
processes. All executions of a particular transaction type can be 
routed to a single (or a small number of identical) process(es). The 
front-end treats all messages independently and transmits only data 
to the host. All forms, control characters and etc. are stripped off 
or inserted by the front-end. Since the application sees only data, 
it is as if there were only one terminal of unspecified type in the 
network. 


A typical transaction will begin with a message from a terminal 
which begins with a slash, followed by a transaction mnemonic, 
followed by optional data. The front-end will check for transaction 
validity, as well as user and terminal authorization. If all checks- 
out, routing information is extracted from transaction tables, and 
the host process is checked for availability. If necessary the 
message is queued. When available, the message (data only) is sent 
to a switch program in the HP3000, which moves it to an extra 
data segment, and activates the application process. The user and 
station are logically linked to the process, and will be until the. 
transaction is completed. 


For detailed descriptions of structure, refer to the MCS3000 
programming manual¢. 


Features and Performance 


The division of labor and specialization of resources, together with 
the addition of resources resulting from the vertical distribution, and 
the adoption of a transaction oriented architecture greatly expand 
the capacities and capabilities of the HP3000. Moreover, flexibility 
is enhanced and many otherwise unavailable features are brought to 
the HP3000. 


2 MCS3000 Programming Manual, Systems Research Incorporated, June 1980 
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As measured earlier, performance is several times what an HP3000 
alone can do. Transaction rates of up to 40,000 per hour have been 
achieved on Series IIs with MPE III, and although no Series 44s have 
been installed with front-ends at this writing, even higher rates are 
likely then. . The maximum number of terminals currently installed 
on a single front-end is about 600 (see Appendix 1), but many times 
that could be supported. 


Other performance limitations are 250,000 bits per second 
throughput, up to four simultaneous hosts (HP3000's or Burroughs 
Medium Systems) and up to 500,000 characters per second transfer 
between host and front-end. 


Front-End Resident Messages Control System - The front-end 


message control system offers: Transaction-based message routing 
and/or predefined message linkage support; application data-save 
areas; a five-level user and terminal security system; front-end 
forms files, with automatic data-fill; application program control; 
and dynamic network management. With the front-end host resources 
are directed toward the support of user applications, not data 
communications or message control functions. 


Protocol Flexibility - Supports most standard data communication 
protocols; also, SRI can develop specialized protocols tailored to 
specific user requirements. This flexibility allows price and 
capability to become the key criteria in selection of terminals and 
remote devices. (See Appendix 2.) 


Application Independence - The front-end totally insulates application 
programs from data communication and message control functions. 
The front-end also provides a prototype application handler for 
simplified development of new application programs. Together, these 
yield efficiencies in application program development and 
maintenance. 


Device Independence - The front-end control character mapping and 
automatic forms-fill features allow device-independence at the 
application program level. Specific application programs can be 
developed without regard to the characteristics of a given terminal. 
Device-independence reduces application program development time; 
in addition, changes in terminal hardware no longer obsolete 
application programs. 
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Dynamic Network Configuration and Maintenance - With the front- 


end, the network is defined using on-line transactions. Most network 
parameter changes can be made dynamically; network down-time 
thus is eliminated for recompilation of front-end or host application 
programs. Refer to MCS3000 Reference Manual?. 


Other Features - The front end provides: Audit and recovery; on- 
line forms generation and maintenance; remote print spooling; and 
on-line access to summary network statistics. 


Multiple Configurations for On-Line Processing 


The basic front-end is configured with a single front-end processor 
(FEP) interfaced to a single host computer; alternative configurations 
include: 


- Simultaneous interfaces to as many as four hosts. 

- Multiple front-end processors interfaced to a single host. 

- Redundant front-end processor configurations for single- 
or multi-hosts. 


Single FEP to Multiple Host Configurations 


The front-end provides an integrated front-end data communication 
and message control system for the multiple host environment. Any 
combination of HP3000 Systems can be interfaced to a single front- 
end. Alternatively, one or more Burroughs Medium systems can be 
used in conjunction with the HP3000 host(s). 

TERMINALS 


FEP 


HOST 1 HOST 2 HOST 3 HOST 4 


Footnotes: 


MCS3000 Reference Manual, Systems Research Incorporated, June 1980 
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Multiple FEPs to Single Host Configuration - Where network 


requirements dictate discrete front-end processors, multiple FEPs 
(limited only by the number of HP host interface slots available) can 
be interfaced to a single HP3000 System. 


TERMINALS iT] TermMiNALS 






Redundant FEPs to Single Host Configuration - Redundant front-end 
processors, sharing all I/O interfaces SHARED I/O) to the terminal 
network and the host, provide automatically switched front-end 


processing in the event of a front-end failure. 
TERMINALS 


Redundant FEPs to Multiple Host Configuration - Combining the 
unique front-end features of redundancy and multiple host support 


provides a configuration suitable for the most demanding of 
networking requirements. 


7 TERMINALS 


The front-end has been designed to provide maximum flexibility. It 
supports the above configurations, but alternative configurations are 
available to meet specific networking requirements. For example: 
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IX. 


Store and Forward - With a data communication link, the front-end 
can store and forward messages to remote processors. These 
messages can originate from: 1) Terminals interfaced to MCS3000 
Model 200; 2) host resident application programs; or 3) other remote 
processors. 


By utilizing "inverse protocols", the front-end appears to the remote 
host processor as a terminal or terminal controller (e.g., IBM 327X, 
IBM 2780, Burroughs TD830, etc.) The store-and-forward feature 
enables an HP3000 user to interface with a remote (IBM, Burroughs, 
etc.) host network. 


TERMINALS 
HOosT REMOTE HOST 


Remote Diagnostics and Maintenance - To enhance SRI technical 


support the front-end can provide remote diagnostics and 
maintenance which enables SRI technical support personnel to 
monitor, isolate and correct front-end code, memory and disk files 
remotely, without halting on-line operations. 


Summary 


The SRI front-end, MCS3000, significantly enhances the HP3000. 
The capacity of the HP3000 to do transaction processing is greatly 
increased because of the distributing of data communications and 
transaction monitor functions to a specialized processor. Moreover, 
many options are opened to the implementers of systems, such as 
the multiple host configurations, redundant configurations, and the 
ability to interface foreign terminals and processors; all new options 
for distributed processing with HP3000's. 
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Appendix | 


In August of 1978 a major brokerage firm headquartered in the 
midwest began a process to replace its aging communications 
system. The company was then communicating with its 200 branch 
offices via low speed teletypes. During the inquiry, the firm came 
to realize that they might do much more than just replace their 
TTYs. Thus in January of 1979 they selected Systems Research of 
Okemos Michigan to install an online turnkey computer system and 
terminal network which was to handle both communications and data 
processing functions. 


SRI, working closely with the brokerage firm's staff, began 
immediately to design a comprehensive system centered around 
MCS3000, SRI's HP1O00 and HP3000 based communications and 
transaction processing product. The resulting plan called for a 
phased implementation which would have as its first goal the 
replacement of the existing "network". Installation of the Hewlett- 
Packard hardware began in April of 1979. 


By the fall of 1979 all of the old teletype equipment and slow 
asynchronous lines had been replaced by CRT and printing terminals 
multidropped on 2400 baud synchronous lines. By the end of 1980 
due to the growth of the firms business, there were over 250 offices 
being supported, and the network consisted of more than 600 
terminals. Additionally, an on-line datacomm link to a non-HP 
remote mainframe is supported for accessing a highly volatile and 
time-critical data base. The entire network is controlled and 
supported from a single HP1000 minicomputer with SRI's MCS3000 
software. (See figure A). 


The HP1000 is linked through high-speed (400,000 char/sec) HP 
interfaces to an HP3000 Series III which handles the data processing 
functions. This vertical distribution provides, in effect, a division of 
labor which makes possible much higher throughput on the HP3000, 
as well as the obvious expanded data communications. The HP1000 
is configured with 256KB of memory and 20MB of disk; the HP3000 
has 1.5MB of memory and 375MB of disk, as well as a pair of tape 
drives and a high speed line printer. 
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Appendix 1 Cont. 


There are four major applications currently being handled by the 
system, trades, quotes, research, and branch communications and 
administration. Each of the major systems has a single program in 
the HP3000 which handles all transactions for that application. The 
message volume being processed by the current configuration exceeds 
80,000 daily and has reached a level of 15 per second on peak 
trading days. 


Current development plans include the addition of another HP3000 to 
the configuration in 1981 to accommodate between 5 and 10 
additional applications. At least three of these applications will 
require on-line/realtime computer to computer links with various 
securities service organizations. These links will be effected through 
the HP1000 front-end. Additionally the number of offices supported 
is expected to reach the 350 mark in 1981 demanding a minimum of 
750 terminals to be supported by the configuration. 
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Appendix I, Figure A. 
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Appendix II. 








SRI PROTOCOLS 


Name Description 
PTTY Character Mode Teletype 
P264X Block Mode HP 264X 
PBIPP IBM Bisync Point-to-Point (2780/3780) 
PBIMP IBM Bisyne Multi-Point 
PBPS Burroughs Poll/Select 
PADM Lear-Siegler ADM-2 
PBRJE Burroughs Remote Job Entry (761) 
PBPPCT Burroughs Point-to-Point/Contention 
PBPPBT Burroughs Point-to-Point/Batch 
PBPPCV Burroughs Point-to-Point/Conversation 
PNCR270 NCR 270 Basic Variant 
PTTEL Bell 407C Transaction Telephone 
PAZUR Azuredata Scorepad Terminal 
PTIC TI 742 Cassette Station 
PVSET VUSET device at Pan Am Bank 
PNCR270A NCR 270 Variant A 
PNCR270B NCR 270 Variant B 
PNCR/96 NCR 796 Basic Variant 
PNCR796A NCR 796 Variant A 
PIDEN IDENTICON Bar Code Reader 
PIBM2260 IBM 2260 
PVTRXI Votrax In 
PVTRXO Votrax Out 
PCARD DATA CARD (IBM 2740 Subset) 
PBNCR Bisync Transparent N.C.R. (3270 var) 
PCLETS California L.E.T.S. (2780.3780 var) 
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ABSTRACT 
This paper describes a case study concerned with solving a severe 
response time problem on an HP3000 large data base system. A major tool 


used on this project was the hardware monitor. 


The paper states the problem, the objectives, and describes the problem 
solution. To arrive at a solution it was necessary to define levels of 
utilization of the troubled system, for which the hardware monitor was 
used directly. Also, the application of capacity planning guidelines is 
described here, especially how the guidelines were used for the 


definition of system utilization. 


Also, software tools such as: S00, SHOWME, and Event Monitoring 
Facility were used. These tools were calibrated for accuracy (i.e., 


capture ratio) and for overhead by comparison to hardware monitor data. 


The results of this project, including conclusions and recommendations 


are contained in this paper. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper describes the problems and the solutions as they occurred in 
one of our data centers within GTE. The main problem was an extremely 
long response time (up to 30 minutes) experienced by users of a large 
data base system, run on a Hewlett-Packard HP3000, Series III 


minicomputer. 
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The configuration consists of the CPU, multiplexor channel, selector 
channel, | megabyte of main memory, 8 disk drives, 2 tape drives and 
about 30 terminals connected via a multiplexor channel. The disk drives 


are attached to the system via the selector channel! (See Figure 1). 
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FIGURE 1 


The hardware is controlled by the MPE-III operating system. The data 
base is supported by the IMAGE subsystem. 


Also provided in this paper is an analysis of the problems and a 
discussion on selected diagnostic tools. A description of a major tool 
used in this project, the hardware monitor, is also included. The paper 


lists solutions designed to rectify the problem. 
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ITl. 


DEFINITION OF PROBLEMS 


The HP3000 data center started to experience a severe degradation of the 
response time on its large online data base system. This system has 
been designed to keep track of the telephone circuits and related 
equipment, including trunk and facilities. It provides for such details 
as circuit orders and line assignments. The system requires an 
interaction with the engineering department, and has to absorb intensive 


data entry and frequent inquiries. 


The response time delay of up to 30 minutes impaired the productivity of 
the operators, clerks, and engineers, who use the system. This resulted 
in delays in equipment ordering and could result in delays in service to 


telephone company customers. 


After the management of the center recognized this as an emergency, 
several technical groups were involved and an informal task force was 
formed with an objective to improve the service levels of the system. 
The group included application development people, vendor's hardware and 
software engineers, the data center technical support and a corporate 


planning group, of which the author is a member. 


This task force divided the investigation into appropriate areas of 
interest. The development team looked at the way the application design 
might be improved, while the Hewlett-Packard people investigated the 
load on the system using the Event Monitoring Facility, a software 
measurement tool. The planning group brought in the Tesdata hardware 
monitor to measure the hardware components of the system, to compare 
their utilization against the recently developed capacity guidelines for 
minicomputers, to calibrate all software tools used in this project, and 


to observe the impact of remedial changes on the investigated system. 
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IV. HARDWARE MONITORING 
Since the hardware monitor became a major diagnostic tool in this 


project, it deserves more explanation. The hardware monitor is a 





measurement device, independent of the monitored system called the host. 
It is electrically attached to the host's backplane pins and collects 
specific discrete electronic signals. Because it does not interact with 
any part of system's software, it is totally independent of host 


activities and thus does not impose any overhead on the measured host. 


Figure 2 describes the hardware monitor in a block diagram. The 
electronic signals, such as CPU Busy, Selector Channel Busy, and Byte 
Count are captured by high speed probes and brought to the hardware 
monitor's capturing registers via a system of cables and concentrators. 
The signals are processed inside the hardware monitor by its internal 
Boolean logic circuitry. The hardware monitor's internal minicomputer 
organizes the signals into the memory in the form of data. The data are 


either displayed online on a CRT or recorded on a magnetic tape or disk 





for postprocessing and for printing of reports. 


HOST 
(MEASURED 
COMPUTER) 





CONCENTR 








FIGURE 2 
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Basic information required about the system being measured is called the 


System Profile’. It basically consists of: 


- CPU Busy 

- CPU in Privilege State (Overhead) 
- Multiplexor Channel Busy 

- Selector Channel Busy 

- Instruction Count 


- Disk Drive Busy 


The hardware monitor is the best suited device for capturing this 

information, since it does not skew the data by its own processing 
overhead, as software monitors do. Also, the Boolean logic of the 
hardware monitor allows for composite measures such as CPU/Selector 


Overlap, CPU Only, System Busy, and CPU Only (See Figure 3). 


CPU BUSY 
SELECTOR BUSY 
CPU/SEL OVERLAP 
CPU ONLY SEL ONLY 
SYSTEM BUSY 


FIGURE 3 


These measures are available from the hardware monitor only. They are 
crucial for the investigation of system performance. For example, the 
CPU/Selector Channel Overlap is commonly low on machines operating under 
the MPE-III operating system. This results in inefficient operation and 


decreases the usable capacity of the system. 
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V. ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS 





Analyzing the collected data from all the available tools, such as the 
hardware monitor, Event Monitoring Facility, SOO and SHOWME software 
monitors, and also from the physical observation of data center 


operations, there were several apparent areas for improvement: 


1. Over 60% of the disk I/0 activity was concentrated on one disk 
drive, creating a high amount of conflicts and long queues on this 
particular drive. Since this drive also contained a system data 
set, the situation was complicated even further by adding to the 


response time delay. 


2. The system swapping amounted to 7.2 swaps of 8 KBytes per CPU 





second. Comparing this number with our Capacity Planning 
Guidelines, the swapping (or paging in IBM terminology) should not 
exceed 10 pages per second on a comparably sized IBM machine. Since 
every HP swap equals to two IBM pages, the maximum paging was 


14 per seconds, exceeding the guidelines by 40%. 


3. The CPU activity was low, compared to the amount of I/O activity. 
This suggests an I/0 bound workload. Since some percentage of the 
CPU Busy time has to be attributed to the I/0 processing, it was 


necessary to concentrate the tuning effort on the I/O area. 
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Some transactions contain up to 71 disk I/O's. This obviously is a 
design and data base deficiency, and it is adding considerably to 
the response time delay. There is an obvious correlation between 
the amount of I/0 processed and the response time. The disk (Model 


Number 7920) timings are described in Table 1. 


Average Random Seek Time: 25.0 ms 

Average Rotational Delay: 8.3 ms 

Data Transfer Time (937.5kB/Sec): 8.5 ms 

Total per Average 8K Block 41.8 ms 
TABLE | 


41.8 ms is the time required to process one I/0 within the disk 
drive. There are some delays added: the contention for the drive, 
controller and channel, the CPU involvment (which may not always be 
overlapped with the I/0 operation), and the memory contention. 
These factors may very well increase the time for processing an I/0 


to 1 second. 


Number of active users was observed at a maximum of 28, which 
exceeded the previously recommended maximum of 15 active terminals. 
Previous monitoring of the simulated application system by the 
hardware monitor determined that on the average, one terminal would 


utilize the system at about 6% of its usable capacity. 
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6. The HP3000-III does not have adequate capacity, using current 
versions of utility support software, to reorganize our very large 


data base in a timely fashion. A vendor's software engineer 





estimated that this task would take about 10 days. Currently, 
secondaries account for 30% of the records in portions of the data 
base. This fact is resulting in unnecessary disk I/0 operations. 
Decreasing and maintaining a reasonable amount of secondaries 
requires more disk space, which is an area where maximum capacity is 
also being approached. If this capability to reorganize remains 
unresolved, it will keep the system on a continually degrading 


course. 


7. Some miscellaneous observations were also made; such as, very long 
searches for certain transactions (resulting in a high number of 1/0 
operations), and inefficient algorithms for resolving synonyms in 


the data base (resulting in a 30% level of secondary records). 





VI. SOLUTIONS 
1. Disk I/0 Contention 
Table 2 describes the number of disk I/O's on each disk drive at the 
beginning of our investigations. These numbers were reported by the 


Event Monitoring Facility. 





Drive Disk 1/0s oe. 
6,331 62.0 

2 1,056 10.3 

3 54 0.5 

5 953 9.3 
65 200 2.0 
66 927 9.1 
67 511 5.0 
=a 180 _ 1.8 
TOTAL 10,212 100.0 

TABLE 2 
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The obvious disparity created overutilization of drive 1, resulting 


in contention, queues, and long delays on this drive. 


This drive contained the system data set plus some application data 
sets. The trivial system response time (i.e., pressing the RETURN 


key) was about 30 seconds. 


Reorganization of disk data sets, with an objective to decrease 
contention was recommended and implemented. Drive 1 was dedicated 
to the system data set. The result was an immediate response to the 
RETURN key. Since the production response time was of a magnitude 


higher, the result of this improvement was not measurable. 


Memory Contention 

The contention for space in the main memory leads to swapping. Each 
Swap results in at least one I/0 operation. In the heavily 1/0 
bound workload the 7.2 swaps per second (measured by the Event 


Monitoring Facility) contributes to the I/O load. 


The suggested remedy was to increase the size of memory. The 
original system had |] Mbyte of main memory. Thanks to 
Hewlett-Packard's cooperation we were able to experiment with two 


0.5 Mbyte increases. 
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The system with 1.5 Mbyte of memory decreased the amount of swapping 
to 22% of the | Mbyte swapping level. The second 0.5 MByte 
decreased the remaining swapping in half, but since swapping had 
already been decreased considerably, the second memory increment 


did not provide much improvement in performance. 


Also, the hardware monitor utilization measurements supported these 
results. Table 3 describes all three steps. The CPU Busy and the 
Selector Channel Busy are basic measures. The third measure, 
Utilization Level’, is an arithmetic sum of the first two 

measures. The Utilization Level was calibrated previously, and it 
was found that the maximum laboratory achievable value is 180 
(MPE-III). The practical maximum utilization of the system was 


found to be 135. 


Memory Size CPU Busy Selector Utilization Level 
1 Mbyte 61.8% 64 .2% 126 .0 
1.5 Mbyte 49.2 49.2 98 .4 
2 Mbyte 43.2 45.0 88 .2 
TABLE 3 


Although these comparisons were not based on results of a rigorous 
benchmark, an effort was made to compare data taken during periods 
of comparable workload execution. The type of transactions and 

number of users was comparable, and all measures were made on the 


same day, during the same shift. 
The memory size testing was performed after some tuning had already 


been implemented, thus the original high utilization (over 130) was 


not reached. 


ee 


I/0 Operation | 

The high amount of I/0 operation was attributed to the following: 
-~ Disk I/0 contention, as discussed previously. 

- High swapping rate. 


- Very large database operations. 


The application design team implemented changes to alleviate the 
I/0 bound workload. They were: 

- Multiple copies duplication was moved from the disk to memory. 

- Optional restriction of conditional search to a smaller subset. 

- Elimination of unnecessary summary reports displayed on a 
terminal. 


- Ability of the user to bring less information to the screen. 


The results of this effort are shown in Table 4. 


SEL/CPU 
Date CPU Busy — Selector Ratio 
Jan. 6, 1981 (prior to changes) 58 . 3% 60.8% 1.04 
Feb. 10, 1981 (after changes) 43.9 42.8 0.97 


TABLE 4 
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4. System's Capacity 
The capacity of HP3000 was exceeded by the operation of this data 





base. Based on previous monitoring on a simulated workload, the 
"Utilization Level" increased 9 units with each added terminal. 
This would permit a maximum load of 15 active terminals. It was 
observed in actual practice that as many as 28 users were 


active. 


Having up to 28 active terminals on the system resulted in 
contention of all the system's resources (except Multiplexor 
Channel), and delays in long search response time of up to 30 


minutes. 


One of the initial changes, and perhaps the most significant to 


date, was to split the workload over 2 shifts. After this 





change, the number of users on each shift usually do not exceed 
15. This decreased the response time for transactions requiring 
long searches to a maximum of 30 seconds (from the original 
maximum of 30 minutes). Other types of transactions (those not 


requiring long searches) now required only a few seconds. 


VII. CALIBRATION MEASUREMENTS 


1. MPE-III/MPE-IV Comparison 


During the hardware monitoring sessions, we also discovered a 
shortcoming of the system which influences its capacity. It is the 
lack of the ability of the operating system MPE-III to overlap CPU 


and I/O activity. The HP engineers were aware of this problem and 





claimed that the MPE-IV operating system should rectify it. 
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Table 5 compares the hardware monitoring measurements of MPE-III and 
preliminary released MPE-IV operating systems. A single stream 
serial batch benchmark consisting of five steps was used for 
comparison. The first step is CPU bound, the second to fourth steps 
are CPU and I/0 mixed with increasing I/0 portion, and the fifth 
Step is I/0 bound. 


STEP OVERLAP OVERLAP 


41.54s 8.04s 41.54s 6./70s 
63.65 18.76 61.64 18.76 
50.92 34 .84 48.91 32.83 
55 .61 50.25 54.2/ 48 .24 
60 .97 65 .66 56.95 63.65 


272.69s | 177.55s 263.31s | 170.18s 





TABLE 5 


The same benchmark job consumed 3.5% less CPU time and 4.5% less 
selector channel time, when run under the MPE-IV operating system. 
However, the most significant improvement is the ability of MPE-IV 
to overlap the CPU and the selector channel activities. The formula 


(1) describes the method of calculation of the Overlap Factor: 


CPU + SEL 
OVERLAP 


= Overlap Factor (1) 
The improvement of the Overlap Factor under the MPE-IV operating 

system was 7.1%. Since the overlap consists of two values (CPU and 
Selector) only one half of the Overlap Factor improvement should be 


considered for improvement in the system's capacity. 
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Since this benchmark is serial in nature and does not heavily load 
the system, the improvement is marginal. Therefore, another 
measurement of the system, heavily loaded with a series of 
engineering test programs is described in Table 6. This time an 


average percentage utilization is described in time samples. 


NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS OVERLAP 


1 
2 
3 
4 


AVERAGE 





TABLE 6 


In this case, the system under MPE-IV could provide an average of 
24% more capacity, and 39% in an extreme case (3 programs). The 
overlap factor calculated by using formula (1) improved by a factor 


of 2 above MPE-III. 


It should be noted, that all measurements were conducted on a 
pre-released version of the MPE-IV operating system using a 
benchmark technique. The performance results on the final supported 


version in a production environment might be different. 


"SHOWME" Calibration4 
The CPU time measured by the hardware monitor is considered an 
absolute measure. This allows it to calibrate any software 


package. 
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Table 7 describes the CPU times of the hardware monitor (H/M) and 





the SHOWME software for both MPE-III and MPE-IV operating systems. 
Again all measurements were taken while the above described 


benchmark job was executed. 


CAPTURE 
STEP H/M SHOWME RATIO 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 





TABLE 7 


SHOWME has 88% capture ratios under MPE-III and 83% under MPE-IV 





operating systems. These factors must be used whenever SHOWME is 


used to define the actual CPU utilization. 


VIII. SUMMARY 
It is obvious that we did not measure all parts of the system with the 
hardware monitor, the main storage and buses for example. This would 
require much more effort in installation, operation, and analysis and 
additional benefits would be marginal. Also, the urgency of the project 


required swift action. 
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The hardware monitor was not the only tool used in this project. There 
were software monitors, accounting data, physical observation and 
chiefly the dedication and effort of all personnel involved, which 
helped to solve this difficult and complex problem. However, the 
hardware monitor did play a major role in pointing out otherwise obscure 
bottlenecks and inefficiencies in a timely fashion, and thus Saving many 
manhours, which would have been used otherwise. It also helped to 
calibrate the software monitors so they can be used in the future 
instead of the hardware monitor, which is an expensive and labor 


intensive tool. 


The capacity of the HP3000-III and IMAGE/3000 to maintain the large data 
base remains a problem. This problem should be resolved since it has 


the potential to become worse with regular operation of the data base. 


The effort to improve the service level of the HP3000-III system is not 
yet completed. The improvement of response time from the maximum of 30 
minutes to 30 seconds was only the first step. The next step will be 
capacity planning with an objective to maintain an acceptable service 
level as the workload grows. Installation of MPE-IV, further changes in 
the application, extension of main memory to 2 Mbytes, and possible 
installation of the Model 44 are some of the available actions for 


future consideration. 
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THTROBUL TION 


Cesign, development, and market analysis are only the initial 
steps in producing a profitable product. Manufacture af the 
product is the next step. Bo you really know what is involved? 
The first step is to specify the engineering data. What is the 
structure of the product? You need to determine the parts and 
subassemblies that comprise the product and the quantities of 
each required per unit. Which of these components will you 
manufacture? Which will you subcentract out to other 
manufacturing companies, and which will you purchase? 


How that you have some of the engineering specifications the 
next step is to determine the manufacturing procedure ~- hew is 
the product to be made? You will need to decide the manufacturing 
operations necessary to construct the product and then specify 
the location in your shop where the work will be done 
Cworkstations). The sequence of these production steps, called 
the routing, plus the labor and material reauired at each 
operation must be detailed. 


The product is specified and the manufacturing plant and 
Process are established, You are now ready to begin production. 
How many products should vou build? You need te consider customer 
demand, current amd forecast, as well as the capacity constraints 
of the factory, Once your production plan is established you need 
to determine your material requirements. How many component parts 
do you meed to meet your production schedule? You also need to 
determine the schedule of production for the manufactured 
components. When do the purchased parts need to be ordered? You 
need to balance the desire to have components alwavs available 
with the economic necessity of keeping inventory levels as low as 
possible, 


Controls are needed to monitor the flow of materials in the 
stackraom and on the factory floor. When do the component 
Parts meéeed to Be issued to the production lines and what 
quantities are required? You will want to moniter the shop flaar 
and track the work im oprocess. How much material is wasted? Hav 
efficient is your work force? When the products are finally 
completed you meed to keep them in a finished goods inventory and 
Leack their sales, 


Finalliw, wou will be concerned with caleulating the costs - 
labar, material and overhead. The productian cests will help you 
decide your pricing policies and determine vour profitability. 


From this brief and simplistic overview of a 
manufacturing operation it should be clear that there are many 
intricate relationships to deal with. Effective and efficient 
Management of a manufacturing operation is difficult to achieve 
and many neighborhoescd businesses as well as saphisticated 
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manufacturing companies are turning to computers for help. 


MATERIALS MANAGENENT/3a000 


Hewlett-Packard is among the vendors providing 
application systems for manufacturing management - a 
manufacturing company offering a solution to the problems of 
manufacturing companies, Materials Management/-3000 is an 
interactive material planning and control system designed to make 
it @asier to deal with the complexities of eperating a 
manufachuring company. It 35 primarily designed for 
manufacturers who build standard products to stock in discrete 
manufacturing steps ¢Cfabricators and assemblers? These campanies 
have a significant investment in inventory, Materials 
Management72Z000 can help them balance their inventory levels with 
customer demand for timely shipments to optimize their dollar 
investment, 


The complexity of the manufacturing environment can alsa be 
seen in the internal complexity of the seftware product which 
provides the solution. Materials Management/3400 consists of over 
440,000 lines of SPL code which make up i161 transactions 
referencing 9 data bases, There are 291 sereens, both transaction 
screens and menu screens. There are also 168 batch programs. The 
application data bases and screens can be customized by the user, 
Materials Management/73000 operates oan any of the HP3600 Family of 
computers and uses the 264X family of terminals. The system uses 
HP ’s IMAGE data base management system and HP’s ¥/3000 screen 
handler. 


Materials Management“3000 provides a salution to the 
previously outlined problems of manufacturing companies by 
supplying 10 major modules, Their inter-relation is diagrammed in 
Figure i. 


Master Production Scheduling: MPS is an on-line management 
planning and production scheduling tool. It is used by 
the master scheduler to generate a production schedule 
for the plant’s marketable products and to set the mix 
for the product options, Input ta the module includes 
the current customer orders, forecast customer orders, 
the current production schedule and the current level 
of product inventory, The output of the MPS 
calculations is called the master production schedule, 
This schedule contains suggested manufacturing orders 
including quantities and starting dates. The schedule 
ig then input to the Material Requirements Planning 
CMRP? module to plan the manufacture and purchase of 
the required component parts. MPS alse includes a 
"WHAT IF" simulation capability which allows the user 
to generate tentative schedules, and view the impact 
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a¢ modifications on the current schedule, 





Rough Cut Resource Planning: Rouch cut resource planning 
CRPPS is a management tool used by the master 
echeduler to compare the resources needed to implement 
the master schedule with the available critical 
resources to help produce a reslistic master schedules. 
The user specifies the critical resource requirements 
for each master schedule part, and the maximum 
mapacity of these resources. Examples of critical 
resources are labor hours, floor space, dollar 
investment im work in process inventory, material 
supplicgs, etc, The RPP reports highlight the capacity 
monsteaints and help the user to resolve competing 
memands for the critical resources, An on-line RPF 
report can also be used to help evaluate simulated 
master sehedules by comparing their resource 
requirements to the requirements of the current 
schedule, 


Material Requirements Planning: MRP simulates the complex 
flow of materials required to manufacture products 
and generates a material plan. NRF planning starts 
With up-to-date information about the current 
inventery levels and the planned production 
requiremente, Using part and bill of material 
information the material requirments for each part 
are calculated. The plan is started with the highest 
level assemblies and then proceeds through the 
lowest level parts, MRP will reschedule current work 
and purchase orders and suggest new orders as 
necessary to meet the demand, MRF is a regenerative 

system - & complete material plan is generated 

wee time MRP is run, 





T% by; 


Parts and Bills of Material: This module provides on-line 
maintenance of engineering, accounting, and planning 
information about each part and product, and 
information om how the parts relate to one another to 
form the product structure ¢bill af material>, 
Responsibility for maintaining this data will normally 
be shared among several departments - accounting, 
engineering specifications, and planning. Part and 
structure data can be reviewed on-line or through 
printed reports. The part and structure data is used 
by many af the other modules in Materials 
Management /3000, including MPS and MRP, 


Routings and Workcenters: The Bill of Haterial defines the 
parts and subassemblies that comprise a product but 
doesnt document how the various components are 
actually assembled. The routings and workcenter 
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module maintains information that describes the 
locations where the products are made Cworkcenters> 
and the proper sequence of manufacturing Croutings >? 
This information is used to generate cost information 
for the Standard Product Cost module, and to help 
develep detailed production schedules. Responsibility 
for this data usually resides with manufacturing 
Specifications. 


Standard Product Cost: SPC provides manufacturers with the 
mapability to accurately calculate the standard 
costs associated with the manufacture of each 
product, Ali current cost information may be 
edited and reviewed on-line. The standard cost of a 
product is determined by accumulating all relevant 
material, labor and overhead costs for the 
components of the product as well as the costs 
associated with the actual construction of the 
finished product. These standards can be used to 
determine product pricing and prefitability. 
Marketing as well as the material manager would use 
this data. 


fiaterisl Issues and Receipts: This module helps to control 
stockroom inventory by maintain timely and accurate 
records of all actions that affect inventory 
balances. Ths data includes receipts of work orders 
ec purchase orders, material issues from stock to a 
particular work order, filling of a backorder, or an 
unplanned issue, All record keeping and updating is 
dane on-line and a record of all inventory activity 
is kept on-line for a user-specified period of time 
as an audit trail. Stock room persannel are the 
primary users of this system, 


Inventory Balance Management: Inventory balance management 
is a module to maintain information about inventory 
balances and the warehouse locations where the 
inventery is stored, The current inventory status 
can be affected by three types of transactions - 
material movement, inventory counts, and stock 
adjustments. All three types of transactions will 
trigger an immediate update of the inventory counts 
as weil as create an audit trail record. all 
udpates are done automatically in an on-line mode. 
Current inventory balance data from this module is 
used by MPS and MRP to determine the mext master 
schedule and the next material plan. All activity 
that affects inventory status can be reviewed 
on-line, AN inventory value report is also 
available. Materials Management/3000 also allows fer 
multiple stock locations - a separate on-hand 
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balance can be maintained for each steck location in 
each warehouse. This system also helps with the 
actual counting of inventory which is periodically 
used te verify the inventory totals. 





Work Order Control: A work order is an internal factory 
authorization to build a specified quantity of a 
particular subassembly by a specified date. All 
work orders require the issue of on-hand inventory 
for their completion, Prior reservation of on-hand 
inventory is the best method of preventing shortages 
at the time of issue. Alleceation, or logical 
reservation, of on-hand inventory will help predict 
and prevent these shortages. The timely notification 
of exceptions to the material plan can allow 
corrective action before the results become 
disastrous. The output of this tracking system is 
the reports moting exception conditions. The 
materials manager can then act on these reports. The 
actual issuing of parts and work orders, and the 
actual receipt of finished products is accamplished 
by using the material issues and receipts module, 
NRF is a prime user of information from this system. 


Purchase Order Tracking: A purchase order represents a 
scheduled receipt for purchased items. Entering a 
purchase order requires the entry of more 
information than that required on a work order 
- €.9. vendor information, shipping information, 
price information. It is alse possible te group 
multiple delivery dates andor multiple parts on 
the same purchase order. Purchase Order Tracking 
system monitors these scheduled receipts and also 
maintains vendor information, Users cam get a 
report on the current orders fer a particular 
vendor, oar the value of outstanding purshases by 
scheduted receipt date. The purchasing department 
and the materials manager would normally use this 
module, 





What. distinquishes Materials Management/’3000 from other 
materials management systems in the marketplace is not just the 
product features but the design and implementation philosephy 
behind it, This philosophy evolved from previous experience with 
application systems, a knowledge of the competitive marketplace, 
and first-hand experience with manufacturing company operations, 
The design philosophy can be summarized as providing a 
Functionally complete solution which fits the business practices 
of the user, is friendly and easy to use, and is supportable by 
HP , 
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HPPLICATIGN STRUCTURE 


Materials Management “3000 evolved from a previous product, 
MFG“Su00, which was released in Becember of 1977. MFG/3000 began 
in the HP3000 manufacturing area as a computerized solutien to 
HF ’s internal materials management problems, As the system was 
completed and put into use it became clear that other medium to 
darge manufacturing companies were having the same sorts of 
problems. It was decided te to turn the home-grown system inte 
4a product, 


MFG’3000 was sold both as an object cade product and a source 
code product. A source code product is ome in which the actual 
computer programs are sold to the user. The user then can modify 
the cade directly if they wish to implemant any modifications. A 
saurce code product is difficult for the factory to enhance and 
puts a support burden on the customer, The bug fixes and factory 
enhancements must be sent to the user in source code format. The 
customer must then implement the changes manually. If the 
customer has made modifications toa the source code the changes 
from HP may not be compatible. It is also very difficult for the 
Factory toa support a source code product. If the user reports a 
bug the source of the error is difficult and time-consuming to 
detect since the fault could be in the original code or in the 
user-modified cade. 


An abject code product is one in which only the executable 
code is sent to the customer. The user cannot make any 
modifications to this product and so has gained factory support 
at the price of flexibility and leeal user control. The idea of 
an abject code product is a difficult one to "sell" to the 
customer. The application cannot be tailored to fit the 
individual needs of the customer. On the other hand, it is not 
possible for the factory to anticipate all the detailed and 
distinctive capabilities peculiar to any particular customer, 


HP ’s solution was to develop an object cede product that was 
uger customizable, The bigq advantage is that HP can fully support 
and enhance the product while the user can tailor the application 
to suit their individual needs. 


Most of MFE/’3000 customers had purchased the ebject code 
version, The majority of these customers that did purchase the 
sauree code were interested in changing the field edits, the data 


item characteristics, and the data items in the reports, not the 
pragram logic. The implementation strategy was to include 
standard and accepted functions in the program code and provide 
software tools to allow the customers to tailor, or “customize, " 
the system to fit their awn individual requirements. So the 
program code was separated from the data item characteristics, 
the sereen formats, and the other parameters that characterize 
each particular installation of the product. This would allow 
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the facbeary to maintain the logic of the programs while the user 
could tailor the edits and data item characteristics, as well as 
modify the apogarance of the application. 


The mext problem to tackle was to develop an efficient 
mechanism to "interpret" the user-supplied execution-time 
parameters. The first design decision was to put the 
customizable information into tables. A table-driven application 
was chosen over a compiled application because implementation of 
the lather desian meant the development of a new language, a 
challenging task im itself. And control over the customer use of 
the language would be difficult, Gata item customization via 
re-compilation of all the seurce code programs would be 
time-consuming and prone to error. The factory would also lose 
some control over the integrity of the application once the 
source code was distributed to the customers. A table-driven 
apolciatian seemed the wise choice. 


Experience with MFL’Z00C, with its rudimentary edit table, 


led to the decision to expand this table and add to it a data 
dictionary which would contain tha structure of the data base, 
the specification of the data items itself, and the format of the 
Screens and reports. New that the contents af the tables had been 
agreed upon the next problem was to provide efficient 
execution-time sccess ta the data in the tables, 


Tables implemented in files or data bases would be too slow 
to access at execution time. If the tables were places on the 
stack teo much memory would be uged, Extra Bata Segments could 
provide efficient execution-tims access with good memory 
utilization, The design agreed upon put the “source” version of 
the application parameters into a data base, so the user could 
edit them. This data was them compiled inta extra data segments 
For executian-time access, 


The only problem with extra data Segments is that they are 
nat sharable across sessions. An important uaderlying assumptian 
that the appliciation would have many users, So the applicatian 
had to be designed to allow for multiple users, The selution was 
to develop a control program to manage all the Materials 
Management/’2000 user terminals so that they would appear to the 
NPE operating system as just one session. This solution fit in 
micely with the design goasl to have a dedicated system - the user 
would interface with a program that was optimized for the 
non-computer professional instead of with MPE. This control 
program would automate some of the standard cantral functions, 
such as scheduling terminals and inittating batch jobs. 


some of the tools necessary to implement an object code 
user-customizable applciation were already available. 
IMAGE ’3000, the data base subsystem, eliminates data redundancy 
and resulting maintenance problems, V/3000, the forms data entry 
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subsystem, makes it easy to design and implement a friendly, 
consistent user interface. The MPE message system provides a 
facility for creating customizable report headings and user error 
MeSsajes. 


To meet our objectives it waz necessary toe develop tuo 
more tools, the Application Customizer and the Application 
Nonitor. The Custoamizer provides a method for the customer to 
tailor Materials Management.“3000 to fit an individual 
environment, and the Monitor autemates many of the day-te-day 
administrative functions ususally performed by an operations 


staff. The Monitor accomplishes its function by starting and 
stopping terminals at predetermined times and scheduling 
background jobs such as MRP to be run on a regular basis. System 


security is controllable because users may not use the 
application ¢i.e., Materials Management/’30060> unless system 
administrator has instructed the Monitor to start the applicatian 
on a specific terminal. The Monitor also includes review 
capability of the application-generated error messages and other 
system activity, such as the background job sehedule or current 
terminal activity. To the application program, the Monitor 
provides many services normally associated with operating 
Systems. The application programs may request services such as 
process initiation, interprocess communcation, and resource 
allocation for on-line terminals and printers. The applicatian 
designer can concenterate on solving application-orianted 
problems and call on the monitor to provide other functions that 
are necessary but not directly involved with materials management 
Functions. 


fhe key camponenet of a customizable application is the 
application data dictionary, which serves as a repository for 
application-dependent information such as data item 
characteristics, data base schemas, V/3000 form descrip- 
tions, security passwords, terminal configuratian, and 


background job schedules. The Application ECustomizer 
was designed to maintain the data dictionary, and it per- 
forms tio major Functions, The first is a facility fer custom- 


ers to alter or customize the application system using a 
Simple menu-driven fill-in-the-blanks sequence of forms, 
Since this is the part of the Customizer most visible to the 
customer, the bulk of the desiaqn effort went into making 
customization functions simple and easy to understand by 
nonprogrammers. The second function performed by the 
Customizer is to transform the information present in the 
data dictionary from data structures suitable for run-tine 
access by the application programs. These transformed data 
structures, collectively known as the run-time application 
ta dictionary, are used by the application programs to 
determine the values of all customizable parameters in the 
system. 
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Fig. 2 shows how the Customizer, the Monitor, INA@GE’3G0G 
¥73000 and the application software interact. 


CUSTOMIZATIGN TECAHIQUES 


The rest of this article describes some of the methods 
used by the designers of Materials Management/7?3000 to design 
programs that can operate efficiently in a customizable 
environment. Because Materials Management/3080 is a cus- 
tamizable application, the customer has the ability to change 
many of the characteristics of the system by modify- 
ing items in the application data dictionary, rather than 
using the traditional time-consuming and errer-prone 
method of modifying source code and compiling programs. 
Designing customizable applications is therefore compli- 
cated by the fact that many assumptions traditionally made 
by application programmers are not true. Customers may 
medify data item characteristics, add and delete items, 
modify the on-line user interface, and define additional 
prmcessing. 


Changing Data Item Characteristics 


AN assumption traditionally made is that once a data item 
is defined, its characteristics will net change. In a ces- 
tomizable environment that assumption is mo longer valid. 
Because it is possible for the customer to alter the length, 
type and precision of any field, the application program Ras 
no idea what the characteristics of fields will be until the 
Program igs executing. For example, there are three broad 
categories of data type used by Materials Management /2000;: 
alphanumeric strings, numeric fields, and date fields, 

An application designer may assume a data item is one of these 
three general types, but cannot know the specific 

format of the field, Numeric fields may be any of five 
mumeric data types: display numeric Cwith explicrt sign and 
decimal point), zoned numer Cwith implicit decimal point 

and sign overpunch>, packed decimal, 16-bit integer, and 
J2-bit integer. Any numeric field may be changed to any 
mother numeric type and the length and the precision 

Cnhumber of deicmal places?) of display numeric, zoned 
numeric, and packed deccimal numbers may alse be altered 

by the customer, 


The solution is te place field definitions in tables that are 
accessed by the application program at execution time. 
These tables form the run-time application data dicitonary 
generated ty the Application Customizer and are accessed 
oniy by a set of Application Customizer routines called 
imtrinsics. This enables the desiqner to code the applicatian 
Without specific knowledge of the structure of the tables. As 
the Applicatian Customizer is enhanced, the tables may 
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change, but the application programs will not have to be 
modified because the intrinsics insulate the application 
from the Application Customizer., 


A field may have several occurrences in an application, 
each having slightly different characteristics, For example, 
a numeric field may be present en an IMAGE data set, and 
also on a data entry screen defined for a transaction that 
updates the data set. The item on the screen will be defined 
az being display numeric type, with a length of ten digits 
including twa decimal places, the same item on the data set 
Will be defined as being packed decimal, with a length of 15 
digits including four decimal places. The designer can de- 
velop customizable programs without concentrating on 
these differences because of the intrinsics provided by the 
Replication Customizer to handle all arithmetic and data 
Movenent operations, 

A table iookup is required every time a data item is 
maniputlated by the application. Materials HManagement/3000 
is structuared to provide the the best response time for 
users who perform the Same transaction many times, using 
Few or mo other transactions. An example is loading dock 
personnel who perform"receive stock" transactions almost 
exclusively. When a transaction is entered, only that por- 
tion of the customizer tables that contains data item defiini- 
tions are used by the traznaction is moved to the program data 
area. The data item definitions remain in memory until the 
user Branches to anether transaction, With the needed data 
item definitions in program data memory, ECustomizer in- 
trinsics may access data definintions with a minimum of 
overheaad, This conserves memory and provides fast 
response time for subsequent executions. 


Since there are Customizer intrinsics that perform data 
movement and arithmetic operations, instead of coding 
SPL statements to manipulate data, the application de- 
Signer codes calls to intrinsics that add, subtract, multiply, 
or divide numeric data items, and move numeric or al- 
phanumeric items, These intrinsics reference the data item 
definition tables, performing data validation, decimal point 
normalization, data type conversion, and security check- 
ing. If an error prevents proper processing, the intrinsic 
returns an appropriate error code, and the user can be 
informed, 


Modifying Fields 
In addition to changing data item cRaracteristics, it is 
possible for the customer to add and delete seme fields 


appearing on screens and data sets. Materials Manage- 
ment.<3G00 is designed to perform specific inventory control 
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Functions, s09 @ working set of data items must be present fer 
the application toa perform its function properly. These data 
items are defined as critical to the application and may not 
be deleted by the customer. Other data items in the released 
product are included for optional processing and may be 
deleted by the custamer far reasans of efficiency or ta pre- 
went user confusion, On the ether hand, a customer may 

want to adapt the application toe perform additional func- 
tivns not anticipated hy the application designers. This will 
require the addition of data items to data entry screens and 
dats sets. A method must be used to represent the associa- 
tion of data items with screens and data sets to the applica- 
tion programs. 


Fortunately, much of the processing in Materials Man- 
agement/’JG00 and many other data processing applications 
inwolves the movement of complete recerds from place tea 
place. For example, "add" transactions simply construct a 
record feoam the data items entered on a data entry screen, 
and after appropriate validation edits, move the record to an 


IMAGE data set. “Change” transactions retrieve a record 
from a data set, update it with fields entered from the seresn. 
and then move the record back to the data set. When 


adding or deleting a data item on a data set or screen both 
the designer and the customer must associate the item with 

a specific record format. Record fermats are nothing more 
than collections of data item definitions that correspond to 
the fields on a data set or data entry screen record. A data 
entrey sereen record and the corresponding data set record it 
Will update will contain many of the same data items, al- 
though they may have diffgrent characterisitics, Since it is 
“unknown until execution time exactly what items will be 
present on a given eecord, the Application Customizer pro- 
Wides an intrinsic that moves corresponding data items 

From ane record to another. 


The eperation of the MGVE CORRESPONBING intrinsic is 
very simple. The intrinsic is passed the record format 
definitions present in the source format, the instrinsic 
Séarches the target format for a corresponding item defini- 
tion. If a match occurs, the data is moved from the source 
to the target record, changing the data type, length, and preci- 
sion if mecessary, This process continues until all corre- 
sponding fields have been moved from the sonrce to the 
target record. The MOVE CORRESPONDING intrinsic allows 
the designer to think on a record level, net being conerned 
With individual data items, This makes it possible for the 
customer to add and delete noncritical data itmes at will. 
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Fig. 3 shows an example of MOVE CORRESPONDIN oper- 
ation. Each record is described by a format maintained by 
the Application Customizer. Every item is assigned a 
unique item number by the Customizer. This item number 
is used to identify a11 occurrences of an item. Each format 
consists of a format header, which contains pointers and 
information cancerning other control structores, and a col- 
lection of item definitions, organized in ascending itenm- 
number omder. The MGYE CORRESPONDING intrinsic per- 
forms its function for each item in the source format Cin this 
case the screen format) which has a matching item defini- 
tion in the target format ¢the data set format>. The intrinsic 
locates the field and determines its length, type, and preci- 
Sslion, using infermation stored in the item definition. In this 
example, the source field is located at byte 0 and is ten bytes 
long. An item type cade of 3 indicates that the field is in 
display numeric format and the precision is twa decimal 
places, 


The target field is located at byte 54 of the data set record 
and is eigth bytes in length. An item type code of 5 indicates 
that the field is in packed decimal format, and the precision 
i= four decimal places. MOVE CORRESPONDING copies the 
field from the screen record to the data set recod, changing 
the type, iength, and precision of the data according to the 
item definitian. 


Changing Screens 


In addition to changing field and record characteristics, 
the customer has the ability to modify the appearance of the 
application itself. Data entry screen appearance, and even 
the sequence of screens may be altered by the customer. 


¥V“30G0 prevides a relatively simple method for altering 
SCreen appearance. Screens may be redesigned by repaint-— 
ing them using a few control character sequences on HP’s 
26xxX séries terminals. This gives the custemer the power to 
alter sereens sa they look like forms that are presently in 
use, lessening the technology shock thay many users ex- 
perience. Screen alterations are then entered into the run- 
time application dictionary via the customizer and trans- 
lated into updated record format definitions. The applica- 
tion pragram is thereby insulated from cosmetic changes to 
screens. The MOVE CORRESPGHDING and other Customizer 
intrinsics handle changes in data field order as easily as 
additions and deletions, 


In Naterials Management/73000, screens corresponding to 
transactians are at the bottom of a large tree of menus. The 
Z2oxx terminal series haz eight dynamically definable 
softkeys, These kevs are used by the application as the 
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Primary method of moving from sereen to screen. The top of 
each screen in Materials Management/3000 contains eight 
labels, each corresponding to a data entry screen or a menu, 
The user may navigate through the menu tree by pressing a 
softkey that will cause the application to transfer to the 
desired transaction, or to a.menu that will list seven other 
choices. The eighth function key is always labeled EXIT and 
takes the user to the screen’s parent. 


The customer has the ability to modify these labels 
through the Customizer, creating subtrees for different 
users, For example, security reasons may require that a 
customer prevent steck room persannel from altering any 
engineering data. By remeving any labels that identify 
transactions dealing with engineering data, it is possible 
to restrict the stockroom personnel to a clesed set of 
transactions. 

The application determines softkey definitions by look- 
ing up values in a screen sequence table, which is part ef the 
run-time application dictionary and is accessed by Cus- 
tomizer intrinsics. An antry in the sequence table is 
associated with evary screen, Before displaying a screen. 
the corresponding entry is moved to the program data area. 
If the user presses a softkey, the application looks up the 
¥alue that corresponds to the key pressed and transfers 
contrel toe the appropriate screen or menu. This allows the 
customer to be very flexible in tailoring the system and 
relieves the designer of the burden of determining the 
eereen structure while coding, 


Hn additional feature becomes very powerful for experi- 
endced users of Materials Management/’30090. @ i6-character input 
field called the command window is present on all menu screens, 
If the function desired by the user is not directly accessible 
from a menu, the desired function name may be entered into the 
command window and the corresponding screen will be accessed 
directly. eliminating the need to navigate through the menu tree, 
Whenever the application detects an entry in the command window, 
a Customizer intrinsic retrieves the appropriate value, 
effectively providing a ninth softkey. The command window may be 
altered via the customizer and ¥/3000 to accept only selected 
labels. This provides an additional measure of security, while 
providing the means for the experienced user to travel rapidly 
from screen to screen. 


Processing Logic Customization 


It is impossible for the designers of a general-purpose 
application to anticipate the needs of every customer. Cus- 
tomers will almost always want the application to do some 
additional processing, beyond the capabilities of the stan- 
dard preduct., With noncustomizable applications, the cus- 
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tomer would either Rave to purchase source ende and mod- 
ifyw it, or live with the standard product. Haterials Manage- 
ment’“32000 provides two methods of modification. The first 
involves ¥/2006 and the second involves the Application 
Custemizer, V/“2008 provides a set of powerful functions, 
including: checking for minimum length, data type checks, 
range checks, pattern checks, and data formatting. However 
these functions apply only to data entered on the screen 
records. To allow customer-defined manipulation and 
movement of data between screens and data sets, a set of 
functions called precessing specifications may be 

entered using the Customizer. 


Proces#ing specifications are defined By the customer for 
gach tranzaction where additional processing is desired, 
Simple commmands allow the user to add, subtract, multiply, 


divide, and move data items. These commands are com- 
piled and placed in tables that are accessed by Customizer 
intrinsics at execution time. In most of the product, each 


transaction is structured so that after all normal processing 
occurs but before any data sets are updated, the processing 
specification interpreter is called. This is a Customizer in- 
trinsic that perfoarme the operations indicated by the 
customer-entered statements, It is possible to alter almost 
any data item on any data set that is to be updated by a 
transaction. This tool allaws the customer to extend the 
usefulness of the appplicatian program to areas that were not 
originally anticipated by the designer. 


Fig. 4 shovs how customer processing specifications 
are implemented. The format header of the screen format 
contains a pointer to any processing specifications the cus- 
tamer may have defined for the transactian. All processing 
specifications are generated by the Customizer and placed 
in a processing specification table, which resides in an extra 
data segment. The processing specification interpreter uses 
the pointer and length fields in the format header to locate 
and move the processing specifications defined for this 
transaction to the stack. The Customizer generates an in- 
termediate lanquage in the form of triples, which consist of 
an operation code and two operands. Each operand field is 
either a constant, a register, or a format/field number com- 
bination. In this example, the customer wishes te convert 
the value entered in field 135 from pounds to grams and 
accumulate the result in field 222, which is described in 
format i4. This might occur in the situation where the 
customer wishes to record the year-to-date quantity ordered 
for management reporting. Field 135, deseribed in format 
2%, corresponds to the quantity-ordered, which is accumulated 
on some other record for use in preparing periodic man~ 
agement reports. The normal umit of measure for ordering is 
pounds, but for some reason, management has decided to 
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accumulate the total quantity in grams. The first triple 

moves the canstant 454 to register 1. The second triple 
multiplies the contents of field 135 by the contents of reg- 
ister 1, and places the result back in the register. This 
canverts the value of the field from pounds to grams. The 
contents of the register are then added to the contents of field 
222 in the third triple. Upon returning from the processing 
specification interpreter, the transaction will update all of 
the effected data sets. This method of implementation allows the 
customer to add to or override the processing specified by 

the application designers. 


Local Languages 


HP *’s market For manufacturing applications is 
worldwide. The application designer cannot assume that the users 
af an application understand the English lanquage. Materials 
Management2000 is desiqned te be completely localized to any 
language supported by the 26xx series terminal without 
reprogramming, Localization. may be accomplished by translating 
the screens using ¥“3000, by modifying report headings and error 
messages stored in message catalogs, and modifying other literals 
maintained in the applicatian data dictionary. Haterials 
Management/“2000 uses many single-word literals to control 
processing. For example, a.user may enter engineering informatian 
ahout @ part, such as whether it is normally purchased or 
fabricated. The English versian of Materials Management’ 3a00 
cades this information as P or F on the data base. The literals 
Po and F will have different interpretations in other languages. 
Therefore the customizer maintains another table containing all 
literals defined by the application designer. When manipulating 
literals entered by users, the application must first look up the 
current value of the literal. The table is loaded into the 
peogeam data area and accessed by Application Customizer 
inteinsies. Because the table is located in the program data 
area and accessed directly, there is very little additional 
overhead. NonEnglish-speaking customers have an application 
product that is easily understandable by their users, and the | 
Zupport burden is minimized for HP because only one versioen of an 
appiication system needs to be supported instead of one for each 
language. 


Security Checking 


Hn advantage of manipulating data in an interpretive 
mode is that other functions may be added with a minimum 
of effort by the designer. Qne example is security checking, 
Nany auditors demand that security access be carried down 
to the data item level. In Materials Management/’3000, each 
user is assigned a password that will grant that user access 
to only the data items that he or she is expected toa review or 
update, The password is entered only once on a special 
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security screen. The user may view only screens that con- 
tain data items for which that individual has access, and on 
screens that may be accessed, not all data items may be 
reviewed or updated, This allows the user te see and mani- 
Ppulate enily the authorized items. 


This type of security would require a lot of design and 
coding effort in a conventional system. In Materials Man- 
agement/3000 the Customizer intrinsics that manipulate 
data also perform a security check. The Customizer main- 
tains a table containing all valid passwords along with a list 
o¢ data items to which that password grants access, Each 
time a Customizer intrinsic accesses a data item, a table 
leokup is performed. If the user does not have access te the 
item, an error message is displayed on the terminal. This 
powerful feature is implemented with a minimum of over- 
head and design effort. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Materials Management/3000 is HP’s first user-customizable, 
factory-supportable application system. The team that designed 
and implemented Materials Management/73000 has verified that an 
ebject code user-customizable product is a good idea and that it 
works, The performance of such an application can be acceptable. 
Hs the installed base expands we are gaining a better 
understanding of our customer needs. In general, the customers 
really like the product. They just want HF to expand its 
capabilities. Two examples are discussed next. 


We are looking into providing more customization 
features, A frequent request is to allow the user programs 
greater access to the application data base. This could be 
accomplished by alleawing the user access te our customizer 
instrinsics. The data base would only be accessed through these 
intrinsics and therefore the integrity of the data base could be 
insured. Users are also requesting the ability to add data sets, 
and gain more flexibility in asseciating data items. Even with 
expanded capabilites, though, some customers will still want more 
flexibility. For example, they want to write their own programs 
to perform expanded data validation and they want the applicatien 
to call these programs. Another feature request is program legic 
customization, The user would be able to select among pre-coded 
algorithms. 


In another area, the design team is exploring the 
implications of a distributed application. Currently, Materials 
Management/7’?3000 is a single application system that runs on one 
HP3000Q machine, A distributed application system would invalve 
functions and data spread out among several machines. We need to 
understand how to distribute the data and how to handle the 
customization of data distributed throughout an application 
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network, These are enly two areas of research. There is a iet te 
do, 


Built on the technology of an application 
monitor and an application customizer, Materials Management/36606 
is HP’s first step toward providing .a total solution to the 
problems of manufacturing companies. 
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Fig. ¥ An example of the operation of the MOVE CORRES. 


PONDING Customizer intrinsic. See text for Cetails. 
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Fig. 0 An example showing how customer-specified pro- 
cessing is implemented. See text for details. 
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Government and business leaders bcth in cur Naticn and in 
other nations have been stressing the need for a raised aware- 
ness tc overcome the pressing economic problems of today such 
as the steady upward inflationary spiral and the uncontrolled 
dror in productivity. In our own country, the campaigns of 
last year's election have helped to raise our awareness of the 
need to revitalize America and to increase our productivity. 
The present outcry for economic renewal and for gound fiscal 
policies are perhaps the greatest since the Great Depression. 
As we all know, there are no easy solutions to the problems 
which face us, but a growing concensus points to existing and 
future technologies to hold the key. lowever, technology alcne 
igs not the answer. Today much jcb design in the United States 
is better suited to rohets than to mature adults because of the 
increased use of technclcgy and autoration which has mede work 
more simplified, standardized and routine. In the past, ad- 
vances in technology with their resultant economics, and 
greater managerial control have increased productivity, which 
in turn hag contributed to a general increase in affluence, 
education, and the level of aspirations cf Americans. 

‘As a result cf these renefits many people rightly want jcks 
that allow them to make greater use of their education and 
skills, end that provide intrinsic werk satisfaction while 
affording the opportunity to enjcy the luxuries cf cur 


society. In effect the nation ney heve arrived at @ point in 




















conflict with itself and the result of this conflict is that 
productivity is plummeting to an all time low. 

At the same time, America's leaders, as well as their ccun- 
terparts in other industrialized nations throughcut tke werld, 
are advocating a renewed commitment tc the free market ceysten. 
Their expectation is that the return of business incentives 
will spur greater investments hack in people and products 
therekry helping to increase productivity end jor satisfacticn, 
and to reverse the currert inflationary spiral. This commit- 
ment mirrors an international trend towards deregulation ane 
the elimination of okstacles to entrepreneurial freedom and 
corporate growth. 

We are all aware of the effect cf inflation in our own per- 
lonal lives and are reminded of this every time we watch the 
evening news or return from a trip te the supermarket. These 
effects are also felt in all aspects cf tcday's business opere- 
tions. Increasing materia] and inventory ccsts, steadily 
rising labor costs, and high costs cf financing are but a few 
of the factors combining tc acd external pressures to cur 
nation's businesses. These pressures affect all industries, 
but naturally the effect varies with each. Additionally, these 
pressures impact all aspects of kusiress whether they be 
income-procucing or revenue-consuming. Traditionally, manaqge- 
ment has invested disproperticnately in certain of these 


aspects. During the past ten years, management has increas- 
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ingly turned to Cataé processing tc previde moritcrs and con- 
trols over the procucticn-oriented functicnse (such ag Invertcry 
Control, Crder Processing, etc.). Investmerts in hardware and 
sec{tware heave been heavily justified ty ~rcjected increeges in 
sales and ky anticipated savings in producticn. This philos- 
opby hag created an imbalance retween cepital investments in 
income producing functions versus typical "cverreada" func- 
ticrs. In the latter, investmerts have Leen of secondary 
importance because of an imperceptior cf the need to stimulate 
end suppert "white ccllar" activities. Nc dcubt you've seen — 
those figures comparing the low state of office productivity 
with a ketter record chalked up by industry end agriculture. 
they get repeeted cften in managerent circles ard have heen 
verified (with smell discrepancies) by a various number of 


sources. Pasically these fiqures are as follows: 


Capital Productivity Ircrease 

Investment Per Worker During the Past Years? 
Vhite Collar Worker ¢ 2,000.CO 4% 
Industrial Worker $25,600.00 202 
Farm Worker — $35,000.00 1858 


While these figures are sometimes disputed in terms of 
their detailed composition, their value shculéd be viewed on a 


broader scale. The challenge for tcday's executives is to make 


"E@iterial", Walter A. Kleinscrcd, Acministrative 
Management, Octorer 1980, pg. 23 
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the same level of commitment to the administrative and profes- 
sional functions as it has to the operation functions. This 
commitment must be made in order to improve the effectiveness 
of workers in the office as we have improved the effectiveness 
of workers in industry or on the farm. In order to help ful- 


fill this commitment we, the "experts" of the information 
industry, must demonstrate the importance cf information in 
today's business world. To do this, we must first acquaint 
ourselves with the presence of information in various forrs 
throughout our organizations and understand the role that it 
plays in the organizaticn. This means that we must strive to 
understand those technolocies and applications which tradi- 
tionally have not been an ineeorel part of Tata Processing 


(such as Text Processing, Telecommunicaticns, FPeprographics, 


Micrographics, etc.) 


The Information Fescurce 

Cur primary challenge must Fe to educéte hoth management 
and staff in the valve cf the Information Resource. To do this 
effectively it is critical that we estaklish a commcn kase of 
understandéirg and a common set cf expectations. This challenge 
is corpounded by the fact thet the Irnformaetior Fesource ig a 
concept rather than a tangible product. Webster defines a 


rescurce at: 
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O An available means or property 


Oo Natural acvantagee or wealths 

C A capacity for finding or adapting means of achieving 
O The pewer of achievement 

Oo A ¢kill cr ingenuity in meeting any situation 


These Cefiniticns really dcen't help us descrike the Infor- 
mation Resource any more than a few words can properly descrike 
the six senses. But since the Information Resource is a ccn- 
cept and not an object, it can best be described ir terms cf 
the unigue environment in which it applies. The Information 
Resource is different tc e manufacturer than it is to a service 
eronieotacry Therefcre, in order to educate management and 
staff in the value of the Information Fesource, we must first 
define the scope and breadth of the Information Fescurce within 
the iné@ividual organizaticn. Once the discreet components cf 
the Informeticn Fesource has been identified, it's our chal- 
lenge to envision the role cf this cohesive base of information 
in the organization's current ard future operations. Te do 
this we must descrihe that role ir terms cf its impact on the 
firm with regards tc the business environment, to the operating 
procedures, and to the Ecttor line. To he effective, the 
Information FPesource must ke perceived hy the people in the 
organization to ke an extension of themselves ard should help 
fester their associaticn with the crganization itself. This 


will result in an improvec awareress cf their value to the 
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Crganization and their impact on everyone's success. The Fkev- 
stone to the vitality of the Information TFesource ig its 
ability to match the organization's stratecy ard structure ana 
to provide a medium for the organizatior's success in meetina 


its ccrporate missions. 


Distributed Infcrmaticn Processing 


If we look at the Information Fesource as keing a breed 
based commodity which serves all aspects of an crganization, we 
have to think in technical terms of its orientation to a dis- 
trikuted/integrated infcrmaticn processing ervironmert. Tc 
many technicians Cistributed deta processing simply means a 
dispersement of computer hardware and data to multiple sites 
around an organization. The shortcoming of this definition is 
thet it overlooks &@ wide range cf non-déeta processing activi- 
ties anc issues that help make informetion systems werk. 
Similarly, it does not satisfy the need cf an Infermation 
Resource to align itself with an organization's strategy and 
structure. A broader definition of DPP acknowledges thet 
information processing is an organizational resource composed 
of many areas of activity which are performed and controlled by 
various and diverse individuals. In reality, DDP can only 
truly exist in an integrated information envirenment. Py that 
we mean that Pistributed Data Processing is the composition of 
interdependent functions which Craw ard kuild upon a ccmmon 


base of information. These functions can vary from traditional 
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data processing applications tc newer word processing func- 
ticns, and locking te the net te distant future, tc extensive 
use of electroric mail ard computer-based communicaticns. With 
thie broader definition and arplicaticn, the term Distributed 
Informaticn Processino hecomes rore representative. 

Besically, ir order tc eppreciate the value and pretential 
of Distributed Infcrmaticon Prccessing in ar. inteareted envircen- 
ment we must first accept the fact that today's technologies 
transcend the traditional etructures cf business ter years 
acc. With tceday's techrclcgies, these different functicrse ére 
converging and are often indistinquishakrle. Distributed Veta 
Precegesing cpereticrs based on lccalized miniccmputers ere 
bringing their capabilities closer to the administrative user, 
anc are becoming a mcre respcnsive énd attractive alternative 
for traditional Word Processirg applications such as text man- 
agenent. At the seme time, increased Hee Sue records manage- 


ment capabilities of word processing invelve activities which 
were crce the sole domain of data processing. The challenge in 
making distributed systems work is to design and implement sys- 
tems which tie together the diverse functicn of an organization 
and break down the communricaticns barriers which naturally 


exist in any organizaticn, thereby providing a more natural use 


of information. 
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The spsective ei this presentaticn is to identify the value 
of integrated infcrmation, tc surface the major concepts of 
integrated information, and to highlight those issues which are 
critical to successfully implementing an integrated infcrmaticn 
environment. 

Why Distributed/Integrated Information Processing? 

In order to understand the value of integrated information 
in tcday's business environment it is helpful to take a quick 
look back at how technology has changed the way we process 
informaticn. To do this let's lock at koth the Cevelopmert cf 
traditional data processing and at the development of automa- 
tion in the mcdern office. In the mid nineteenth certvury the 
"modern office" was graced with the invention of the adding 
machine and the manual typewritter. Fach of these products 
promised a high potential for increased staff productivity. 
During the earlier part cf the twentieth century (from 1°00 to 
1940) the main focus of scientists and inventors was in devel- 
Oping anc perfecting mechanical devices to irprove cn the 
adding machine and the manual typewritter. Generally, little 
increase in productivity was realized. Fven though it was 1°46 
when the first electronic computer was put intco cperation, it 
wesr't until 1964, when IBM introduced the System/360, a new 
concept in commerical computers, and also introduced word pro- 
cessing in the forr of Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewritters 
that real increases were seen. After this time, in the late 


1¢¢C's and early 197C's, the ability to achieve and raintair a 
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high level cf productivity was largely Cependent on the prucent 
use of technology. During that period, the impact and effec- 
tiveness of technology in the business environment was gener- 
ally clearly defined. Computers were used to perform data 
manipulation and precessing to improve accounting and manage- 
ment effectiveness. These compvters were maintained in a con- 
trolled environment rfretty well divorced from the mainstream of 
daily cffice life. From a historical perspective, the ccmputer 
was thought of as a tool (granted more sophisticated than its 
earlier counterparts) but a tool none-the-less. Meanwhile out 
in the office there were other tcols - typewritters (some 
mMariual, some electric, some with memecry), copiers, edding 
machires, file cabinets, etc. which scught te increase staff 
productivity through speeding the process of performing their 
functicns. Hence, a newer, better typewritter simply replaced 
an older, slower typewritter. A bkigger filing cakiret replaced 
or supplemented a smaller one. If you were to ask someone to 
desecrike the typical office chances were that you'd get e- list 
of some of the equipment in it. This list wculd probably 
include the items menticned earlier, and most cf therm would 
alsc have been used to cCescribe the "modern" office of 20, 5C, 
or even 100 years ago. In reality, businesses, with exception 
cf course, really hadn't changed much in quite a while. Elec- 
tric typewritters replaced manual ones, calculators replaced 
adding machines, telephone switchkoerds were autometed, and 


everything locked mcre streemlinec Fut most tasks in the mcdern 
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office are performed much the way the have keen fcr decades. 
The focus on using technology never really touched on changing 
the way thet tasks were done and how information was used. 

From a cata processing perspective, the centrallized IP 
environment of the 60's reflected the image of corporate 
thinking towards information processing. Information was a 
discrete commodity; that which helonged to accounting was prco- 
cessed by acccurtants and clerks, that which helonged to man- 
agement was processed by administrative support personnel end 
very rarely did one function interface with the other. This 
led to an increased sense cf propriety and helped insulste the 
different derpertmerts within an organization. 

Distributed/Integrated Informaticn Processing is a corcept 
which has only recently come of age. Technolecqical, economic, 
and educational developments now allow us to Gesign information 
systems that may achieve the okjectives of matching the organi- 
zational structure, supporting the business strategy, and re- 
flecting the character of the organization itself. The effect 
of distributing information in an organization is one of 
breaking Ccwn some barriers, cf establishing communication 
channels that never existed, and of raising the awareness of 
users in different departments within an organization of what 
other departments are doing with information. With this awere- 
ness comes a realizaticn of what information may ke availakle 
for mutual use and what benefits might be realized. It's the 


recognition cof the potential use of information and the 
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acknowledgement cf the resultant benefits through sharing and 
communication that allcws the concept cf the Infcrnmation 
Fesource to become a reality. Without integration, the Infeor- 
mation Fesource ig rerely a ccllectior cf Giscrete kits cf 
information. 
What's Involvec in 
Establishing the Integrated Information Fescurce? 

When embarking vpon integrating information anc developing 
the information resource, we have tc first sit beck anc lock at 
the way the crosnizaticn conducts itself tc ke sure that the 
scope of the resource is comprekensive ard change-oriented. 
Technolcqies such as precesse ccontrel, ccmputergraphicse, laser 


printins, intelligent copying and integreted telephcres and 
ewitching uritse, Gorn't always apply to every crganization. 
However, the actual or potential need for any cof these or other 
technclegqies ccovld ke e@ Geet ins: Gacter in the structure of the 
Information Fesource in terms cf the nature of the infcrmation 
base and the type cf equiprent used te prccess and store the 
information. Just as in Cesigning a Cata base it 1s prudcert tc 
anticipste anc ellcw for future enhancements and/cr medcifica- 
tions, in plannina the Infcrmaticn Resource it is imperative to 
consider ané eveluate future issues. This is why we must 
develop and review lorg range strategies and ke aware of trends 
in businegs and technology. Five yeers ago, people planning an 


information system could ke content with assessing the neecs 


ana direction of their own organization. Tceday, however, we 
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must be mindful of external concerns such as inter-company com- 
munications and information axchanee. The impact of advances 
in the areas of communications and human system interfaces men- 
date a closer, more deliberéete look to the future. For exan- 
ple, while the concept of using electronic mail may not be 
feasikle for a given crganization today, it is our regponsibil- 
ity as the planners and designers of this information resource 
to determine the prcbability of the need to tie that capability 
in at some future point. Additionally, when defining the 
nature anc extent of integration amcngst functions, it is 
important to proke into the current methods of operation, into 
the current use cf information, and examine the effectiveness 
of the current approach versus potential alternatives. For 
exanple, trends in office organization have promoted the use of 
functional centers and word processing centers as opposed to 
individual secretaries. These centers receive work, process 
the work anc return it to the criginator in the same fashion 
that a data center wculd process work from various users and 
sources. Many organizations which cperate under this approach 
are presently evaluating the merit cf centralized dictaticn 
which replaces the dictating equipment on a professional's desk 
with the use of the teleghcne into a Gedicated processor/ 
storage device. This device digitizes the dictation and treats 
it like any other stored infcrmaticn on magnetic nedia. This 
information can then be manipulated by the processing center or 


can ke shared with other processing centers in the same way 
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that stored information can be manipulated by any data preces- 
sor in a more traditicnal environment. While this is an indi- 
vidual example, the intent is te shew the potential breadth cf 
applicaticn and technology which the Informaticn Fesource must 
address. These actual anc€ potential needs should ke surfacec 
during the desicgn process (which will ke briefly discussed 


later in this presentaticn). 


Issues of Integration 


Once the decisicr tc integrate has been made the next step 
is to address the major issues that ere associated with inte- 


crated informaticn. Eriefly, those majcr lssues are: 


1. Management and Control of the Information Pesource 

Zs The Mode of Functicnal Integration Fequired 

BH The Functionality and Accessibility of the Information 
4. The Skill and Experience of the Vericus Users 


Management end Control 

As data processing matured, the organization which housed 
data processing also matured. In the early stages, the purpose 
cf data processing was tc provide an automatec means cf per- 
forming estaklished functions, svch as processing payroll, 
reporting and maintaining accounts receivable information, 
etc. The rationale for data processing was kasically to lower 
cost ané tire, and tc achieve a higher degree cf reliability 
and accuracy. To provide these services, the date processing 


fecility wag cperatiorn-crientec and kecare a function within 
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finance. The ELP manager reported directly to the executive cf 
finance ard was normally con an organizational far with the ccn- 
troller or assistant contrceller. In the later stages of data 
processing Gevelcprent, the purpcese expended tc include cuto- 
mating the processing cf business functicns and to provide cor- 
prehensive management informaticn. The dcmein of data freces- 
sing expanded frcm just accounting functions to inccrporete 
business functions and management reporting and contrel. The 
rationale for data processing was tc improve efficiency, to 
sustain reliakility, ard to increase frofitakility. In 
essence, it also provided 4 decisicn-support mechanism. To 
support these new cbhjectives, the Cata precessing facility 
broke away frem the direct control cf the executive of finance 
and became an anomaly of sorts in that it was toc uniave tc fre 
treated like any other division in the organization. The 
Girector or manager of information systems was still not per- 
ceived to businessoriented enough tc merit executive status or 
participate in the corporate planning process. During this 
time, this maturing group began to concern themselves with 
infcrmaticn planning as well =s systems development and systems 
operation and with the spreac of computer support throughcut 
the orgenizaticn, cperaticns now began tc concern themselves 
with issues like communications and user interface. In the 
GC's, the purpose of informaticn processing is to establish and 
maintain a base of information which reflects all key aspects 


of the organization and which provides a catalyst for continued 
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growth and effectiveness. And in keeping with the Informaticn 
Pesource we have been talking about, we see that it indceed 
touckes on all aspects cf the crganization. The raticnale for 
doing this is that it then provides a means to sustain growth 
and effectiveness in all phases of the ktusiness operaticn and 
it Pirimizes the effect cf external contrainte. In order tec 
Support these okjectives ane to truly ke a part of the creani- 
zaticr:'s plar, informaticn processine has finally cceme of age 
enc has estakrlished itself as a corperate entity in its own 
rigt:t. As suck, it merits its own executive with a rcle in 
ccrporate planning, and has a structure which spans information 
services, conmunicaticns, advanced cffice eystems, ane cvstcmer 
services. The key to the success cf this structure is that the 
management of the Irfecrraticrn kescurce must pess to somecne whe 
can effectively relate well in all levels of the organization 
(horizontally) as well as in all functional areas of the organ- 
ization (vertically). 

Cne cf the greatest challenges in managing the Fesource may 
arise frcem Falancing the needs and approaches of the tradi- 
ticnal IMI£ function with those of the traciticnal WP function. 
This is due te the idiosyncrasies of each and is compounded hy 
the pre-estalLlished misgivings between them. Characteris-— 
tically, the major problems of word prccessing have not been in 
the erea of technclogy or systems design. The majority cf the 
problems have keen and cortinue tc ke pecple problems. VWord 


processing tctally changes the sccial structure of an crganiza- 




















tion. If it is not tctal or if management's commitment is not 
total, there is usually chaos which results in a waste of time, 
energy and money. Therefore, the menager of the Information 
Fesource must be mcre people-aware than the manager of a data 


processing facility ever had to be. 


Modes of Integraticn 


Depending cn the tyre and volume of information being fro- 
cessed throughout the organizaticn, the modes of integration 
will vary in each instance. Word processing hardware is mcre 
function-oriented than data processing hardware. Therefore, 
the acceptakrility of one mcdel tc an end user is much more 
critical in the WP envircnment thar in the CDP environment. 
This fact often negates the use cf mainframe hardware tc per- 
form WP functicns therety elimineting some otherwise cbvious 
cpticns. Basically, there are three modes of integrating data 


processing and werd processing. They are: 


O Multifunction €ystem - which is capable cf storine and 
processing information in either a traditional data 
processing or word processing sense. Typically, this 
would be a4 mainframe computer with capability of 
interfacine with data processing or wor6 prccessine 
CFTs as well as with a wide range cf peripherals (from 
Laser printers tc intelligent copiers) as well ag with 
cther processors in either a direct or a remote sense. 


e) Sharec Fescurce - wkich is a cluster of sinole or 
multifuncticn systems which have primary functions 
that would share some ccmmcn rescurces such ag 
storage, printers, anc other peripherals. This is 
akin to a distributed environment with a series of 
minis comrun- icating in varying degrees cf 
compatibility. 


Oo Stancalocne - single function ccmputers with no avtomae- 


tic interfaces and alerg which infcrmaticn is inte- 
grated cn é katch assess and retrievel kLasis only. 
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Functionality and Accessibility 


The thire majcr issue revolves around the required func- 
ticnelity of the system and cf the information. This touches 
cn the design of the database as well as the selecticn cf the 
particular hardware used tc perform various functions, and is 
closely related to the akove igsue. 

Unlike data processing, word processing applications are 
typically preprooramed and are function key criented. This 
presents a major obstacle in retraining support personnel from 
one tyre of equirment to ancther. Therefore, in terms of herd- 
were functionality, the type and volume of function thet is 
keing performed is cf critical concern. The data base shoulé 
ke designed to allow access thrcugh a series of peths either 


Girectly or through logical reccrd relationships. 


Skill and [xperience 

The final meajcr issue revolves around the skill and experi- 
ence cf the users themselves. As distributec data precessing 
kecame commcnplece in the CP envircnment, data processing pro- 
fessicnals have learned tc be more aware of nentechnical people 
such age clerks, managers end executives. The priorities, ex- 
pectaticns, anc needs which face this diverse group ci users is 
Greatly differert frem those which face data processina profes- 
sionals and technicians. For example, most data precessing 


menagers dcrn't have tc devcte their energies and skills te 


three and four cycles of revisicns cf two end three page memos 


enc would héve e hare time in acjusting tc the environrent The 
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psychology of dealing with the varied demands and responsibil- 
ities is critical te the success of an intecrated infcermation 
environment. 

Naturally, there are nc eesy sclutions tc these and there 
are other issues and pitfalls thet are asscciatec with inte- 
grating functicns ane infcormraticn in tcday's business environ- 
ment. These are as varied as the organizetiors themselves. 
The key element is that in launching inte an integration 
effort, with functions as well as informaticn being acddressec, 
it is of critical impceortance tc realize that the requirements 
Gefinition and user review prcecess and the proper orcganiza- 


tional plar is vital te the success the entire effort. 


An Approach to Creating an Integrated Fnvironment 





Traditicnally in the office envircnment, and tec a lesser 
extent in a cata processing environment, users have heen "sold" 
scmeore else's perception cf a soluticn to an immeciate need; 
rather than "buy" a sclution which satisfies their immediate 
needs and is compaetakle with the cverall information plan cf 
the organizaticn. In crder to develcp and implement such a 
plan it is important to take a multi-phesed approach which ig 
designed to establish and maintain the common expectations and 
ckjectives of the various users throughcut the planning, 


development and implementation process. One such éepproach is 


composed of four majcr phases. These are: 


Planning Phage 
Cesign Phase 


Cevelopment Phase 
Implementation Phase 


00 0 0 
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Planning Phase 

The purpose of this phase is te cefine the informaeticn cr- 
jectives, tc formalize cperational concepts, to establish cor- 
mon expectaticns, and to ceterrine tlhe feasibility of inte- 
grating functions erd infcrmation. The twce major cteps within 
this phese ere: an Initia] Investigaticr and the Feasibility 
Study. The Initial Investigation locks tc evaluate general 
neecs thrcouchout the organization and tc estaklish the valve of 
proceeding with the Feasibility €tudy. The Feasibility Stucy 
ehoculd develcor the concertué] cheracteristics of ar infcrration 
soluticn through different alternetives, ané te define the pro- 
jectec costs benefits for each functicn within the organization 


for each alternative which has reen ceefinec. 


[Tesign Phase 

she focus of this phase is to develop the detailec fcurca- 
tion for the potential solution. This sclvtion will be a blend 
cf manval anc computerized system procedures which sétisfies 
the individual users requirements ané suppert the aqcele and 
character cf the organizaticn as a whole. The mejcr steps 
within this phase are: Pusiness Analysis, Cperations anc 
Information Analysis, Technical Envircnment Analysis, a Ccn- 
ceptual LTesign, a Systems Feview and Evaluation, and the Crea- 
ticn cf the LTevelopment Plan. 


The Business Analysis ig intended tc identify the corporate 


goals anc objectives and define how those goals and chjectives 
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cascade through the various departments ana functions within 
the organization. The result cf this analysis is to define the 
structure within which the information needs of the organiza- 
tion should be viewed. The Cperations and Information Analysis 
is made up of two major components; the first being an organi- 
zation survey which is intended to define the indivicual jck 
functions ane responsibilities, needs, and work patterns 
throvehout the crganizaticn and to identify hcw these functicns 
are qualified and how they support the corporate geals. The 
second component 1s a technical survey conducted tc define the 
objectives, functions and inter-relaticnshirs of information in 
a technical sense (i.e., in terms cf systems and crerations). 
The Technical Environment Analysis is intended to determine the 
recuirements and constraints of the crganization, which will 
affect the environment within which the solution must function. 
The next step in this process is the Ccnceptual Cesicr within 
which the objectives and requirements determined abcve will ke 
addressec in the confines of the technical environment defined 
previously. This design will show how each function vill ke 
perforrec anc will generally define the interaction level cf 
other functions under the new approach. The System Feview anc 
Fvaluaticn, which looks to idertify and review the hardware and 
software alternatives, will support the conceptual design and 
will assess each alternative in terms of its satisfacticr of 


the objectives, constréirnts and expectations. 
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The final step in this phase is to Create the Cevelopment 
Plan for the implementation of the proposed solution defining 
target dates and deliverables through the completion of the 


develcpment prccess. 


Development Phase 


Pesed on the design developed in the prior phase, the focus 
here is to develop the actual system and prepare for implemen- 
tation. This is done thrcoucgh the following steps: A Manual 
Procedures Tesign, An Application Specifications Develcpment, 
User Orientation and Training, Implementation Planning, and 
System Testins. 

the first step, Manval Procedures CDLesion, looks to cevelcp 
the detailed manual systems Cesign and to review these with the 
users. This design will provide the blueprint for crientaticn 


and training, and for the system testing which follows. The 





second step, Development cf Application Specifications, Coding 





and Testing of the applications themselves lccks tc develop the 
programs, thrcugh mcdule testing, and supporting Cocumenta- 
tion. The thire ster, User Crientation and training, is 
intended tc serve twc purposes. The first is to help the user 
understand the integrated infcrmation concert, how it relates 
to their particular responsibilities and hew their effcrts 
blend with those of others; anc secondly tc train them in the 
use cf the nev system. The fourth step, Implementation Plan— 


ning, seeks tc identify the test criteria anc test cases whict: 
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will ke used tc validate the accuracy of the system. Secondly, 
tc develcp the schedule fcr the implementation cf the ceyster 
fror system testing thrceugh the start cf producticn prceces- 
sirg¢. The final aspect cf this step is tc develop the plan fer 
the conversicr. from current operations to the new system. ‘The 
last step in this pkase is Cystems Testing which provices an 
integrated test cf manual and computerized systems in a con- 


trolled environment. 


Implementation Phase 

Upon successfully corclucing the system testing, the 
development preceses enters into this phase, which is intended 
to establish an operable envircnment for tle "proeducticn" use 
of the new system. The mejor steps within this phase are the 
Phased Ccnversion and Implementation and the Fefinement of 
Operating Systems. 

The first step, Phased Conversion and Implementation, 
brings each function into a production mode according to the 
implementation schedule and expands the integrated informaticn 


base by its own functionality. 


the seccnd step, the Fefinement of Cperating Systems, is 


intended to identify areas of need for modification and fine 
tuning and to allow managenent tc prioritize ane schedule these 
needs for implementation without impacting the prooress of the 


main development effort. 
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There is an a@vertising slogan that states, "...the future 
kelones te the efficient ..." While the intended thrust of 
that slcgan is Cirected toward conservation cf energy its merit 
holes true for businesses ag well. The challances that face us 
both in cur business ard personal lives will reauire our full 
understanding and reacticn. Infecrmaticn will play an increas- 
ingly imrpcrtant rcle in how we meet those challenges, anc we 
cennct afferc tc waste time and money cathering or siftirg 
throuch data in crder tc get it. 

Anerica's kusinesses are -keing charged with a mancate thet 
requires a commitment to improved Lusiness effectiveness and 
prefitekLility. New more than ever, their success in Ccing this 
will depend on their akility in motivating and satisfying their 
ermplcyece anc extendine their skills and experience with the 
use of technology. We heave Cemonstrated the ability to do thic 
well in industry and éegriculture and rust ccntinue tc de so. 
The new chellence is tc match these achievemerts in the 
office. The technelccy to Go this is here today and is keine 
followed with impressive ecvancements for the near future. ‘The 
understanding ci how tc use these technolcoagies and hew to 
explcit cur most abundant rescurce - Information - is the 


cpportunity that we share. 
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MICRO-DISTRIBUTED-PROCESSING 


By J. Michael Mason 


Maryland Computer Services, Inc. 


ABSTRACT 


Exploring the expanding capabilities of intelligent 
peripherals and micro-processor based computer systems such as the 
desktop computers and small business systems, this paper will bring 
an awareness to the system analyst and distributed system network 
designer of the importance of "THINKING SMALL". 


Most of us tend to relate distributed processing to the Macro 
scale "DISTRIBUTED SYSTEMS" such as HP's DS/3000 and DS/1000. We 
should be considering the potential of any form of processing from 
the "dull-normal" terminal capable of performing only rudimentary 
Field editing to the small business systems with sophisticated 
operating systems and data-base management software, in any 
distributed processing solution. 


Application examples of distributed processing solutions that 
utilize HP desktop computers, HP 250 systems and HP intelligent 
terminals will be presented to illustrate how and where you might 
implement these systems as part of your own distributed processing 
environment. Considerations in cost, development and the user 
environment will be discussed. 


Todays technology and economic environment continue to 
challenge those faced with developing data processing solutions. 
"Main-Frame-Mentality" gave way to mini-computers and distributed 
systems in the 70's. The Micro-Processor will have the greatest 
impact on systems design through out the 80's. 


By examining how the micro-processor can be used in todays 
distributed processing environment and bringing an awareness of the 
potential impact on system design for the future, this paper will 
provide an excellent introduction to the Micro-Processor and some 
good reasons to "THINK SMALL". 
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Abstract 


The MPE IV kernel is the result of over three years of research and 
development undertaken at Hewlett Packard’s HP 3000 R&D lab in 
Cupertino. It provides a new high performance, integrated, extensible 
foundation for the 3000 operating system, MPE. The project’s history 
and the kernel’s characteristics are described. Project objectives, 
investigation approach, implementation methodology, functional charac- 
teristics, resource management objectives and strategies, and perforn- 
ance results are presented. 


1. Introduction 


The evolution of the HP 3000 family towards large main memories, fast 
processors, and large and distributed configurations stressed _ the 
original MPE kernel design and implementation. It became clear that 
just supporting the evolution in terms of kernel data structure 
extensibility would become a problem. Moreover, the original algorithms 
could not be relied upon to exploit the performance potential offered by 
the larger configurations. 


Project objectives for a new kernel were established. Research into the 
growth and performance limitations of the old kernel and into state of 
the art approaches to resource management policies was undertaken. 
Alternative designs were established, implemented and evaluated. 


This process, culminating in the MPE IV C-Mit, is presented in the 
following sections. 


2. Kernel Project Objectives 
The primary project objectives for the MPE IV kernel were to provide : 
(1). support for the evolution of the HP 3000 family; 


(2). maximum performance across the family members; 
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(3). high reliability and improved fault detection and recovery; 


(4). increased functionality as required by the other System components 
of MPE IV; and 


(5). simple extensibility when unforeseen system requirements surface. 


3. The Investigation 


The 3000 architecture, workload, and evolution were to be matched by the 
new kernel. 


The investigation would procede by : identifying the characteristics of 
the workload; determining the growth limitations and performance prob- 
lems of the existing kernel; researching and consulting to determine 
promising approaches to kernel design; and formulating alternative 
desig ns. 


Instrumentation was placed into the old kernel, and the system was 
measured under reproducible, representative environments. 


Service requirements induced by the workload on the various system 
servers were determined. Distributions of segment sizes, processing 
requirements, and access requirements to secondary store were observed. 


Resource utilization was measured. Disc, main memory and processor 
queue lengths, request type distributions, and overall utilization were 
determined. 


Migration among the servers and service delays were characterized. Pro- 
cess stop type (eg segment fault, disc I/0, terminal 1/0, time sliced, 
etc.) distributions and service delays for each stop type were measured. 


These measurements were to be used not only in isolating invariant 
workload characteristics and performance problems but would also be used 
as the base for later comparisons. (The specific growth and performance 
limitations of the old kernel are addressed in later sections). 


The literature was researched and academicians consulted to ensure’ that 
the lessons of the past and the academic investigations whose results 
offered potential were taken into account. Although extensive litera- 
ture was available on resource management policies, very limited litera- 
ture was to be found which directly related to the segmented architec- 
ture of the 3000 family. What was acquired from the research and con- 
sulting was a set of principles, measures and ideas which could be 
incorporated into the design and implementation. 


The investigation phase resulted in an understanding of the problems 
and limitations of the old kernel, and a set of alternative strategies 
which eliminated the limitations and problems and offered potential in 
satisfying the overall objectives. Rather than coming up with the 
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eventual design, the investigation came up with a commitment to try out 
the alternatives and select the best strategies for the architecture and 
enviroment based on measurement rather than intuition. 


4. Performance Goals and Strategy 


In this paper, a transaction is considered to be a step in an intera- 
ctive session which begins when carriage return or enter is hit and 
terminates when the system is ready to accept further input form the 
session. 


The global performance indices for the intended application environment 
are : 


(1). transaction response time; 
(2). transaction throughput; 
(3). fairness; 
(4). batch throughput. 
The desired system behavior is as follows : 


- For a given workload and configuration, the system should provide 
minimum transaction response time with maximum transaction through- 
put. Batch performance should be "acceptable." 


- Under increasing load, the system should be stable. As the load 
increases, transaction response time should degrade gradually and 
fairly. System throughput should stay high even under very heavy 
loads. 


- The system should dynamically tune itself to optimize performance 
for the current workload with the given configuration. However, 
explicit control over the relative service between transactions 
and between interactive and batch should be available to the 
operator and system manager. 


It must be kept in mind that the bottom line performance of the system 
is measured by the global performance indices and not by the factors 
which may influence them. This suggests that the performance strategy 
should be directed towards optimizing the global indices and not towards 
optimizing indices local to each system component. 


The selected overall performance strategy was to achieve maximum system 
performance by having the system components cooperate to optimize the 
global performance indices. This approach is fundamentally different 
from having each system component attempt local optimization and hoping 
the result will be good overall performance. 
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Measures and associated instrumentation were defined for the global and 
local performance indices and supported by the measurement interface. 
With these measures, the effects of alternative strategies could be 
understood and evaluated. The measurement interface through perform- 
ance tools would be made available in the field so that on-site trouble 
shooting and tuning could be performed. 


5- Implementation Methodology 


In order to achieve the desired high reliability and natural extensi- 
bility, the implementation would have to be highly structured. 


Interfaces between system components would be explicit, general, and 
adhered to. Access to kernel services and internal information would be 
available only through the use of explicit messages or the invocation of 
kernel interface intrinsics. An adequate set of interface intrinsics 
and a general, efficient internal message system would be required to 
Support this structured interfacing. 


Within the kernel, a structured implementation was absolutely necessary 
so that alternative resource management policies could easily be incor- 
porated, coexist, and eventually be deleted. 


Performance considerations at the instruction level would be of secon- 
dary concern in favor of a structured implementation. The sought after 
high level of system performance would be achieved through integrated, 
parallel policies rather than by relying on highly optimized code 
sequences. 


The algorithm selection process and the support of MPE IV performance 
tools would require that complete instrumentation and an instrumentation 
interface be carefully designed into the new kernel. 


6. The Internal Message Facility 


A high speed memory resident message facility was defined and imple- 
mented. The facility is intended for the transmission of operating 
System status and control messages. This facility eliminates the need 
for supporting multiple ad hoc communication mechanisms. 


The message facility associates a message harbor with each process. 
Each message harbor contains 32 message ports. Each message port 
contains a FIFO queue of messages, where a message is up to 5 words in 
length (maximum length is configurable). 


Message intrinsics are provided to send a message to any port of any 
process, to determine the status of any or all message ports of a 
process, and to receive in a destructive or non-destructive manner. the 
message at the head of a specified message port. 
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Use of the internal message facility is limited to operating system 
code. User level inter-process communication is available through MPE 
IV message files. 


7. The Measurement Interface 


In order to evaluate alternative strategies and to support the envi- 
sioned and yet to be envisioned MPE performance tools, an extensible 
measurement interface was designed and implemented. 


The existing MPE measurement tools were highly dependent on the _ kernel 
implementation. They were knowledgeable of internal data structures and 
called very low level kernel routines or exerted direct control over 
resource management. Modifying the tools to support the new kernel 
would be an inadequate solution since the tools were inadequate for the 
evaluation task at hand, and future changes would create the same 
problem over againe The decision was made to attempt to centralize 
support of measurement requirements within the kernel itself, and to 
make the tools independent of the kernel’s implementation. 


The basic requirements of the existing and envisioned tools were inves- 
tigated. An interface was defined which would provide the mechanisms, 
Support structures, and the access and control intrinsics so that the 
information needed would be obtainable through intrinsic calls without 
knowledge of internal structures or policies. 


The key objectives of the interface were : service (provide what’s 
needed by the current tools); transparency (eliminate dependencies of 
performance tools on system internals); extensibility (meet future 
requirements by natural extension of the initial specification); and low 
overhead (so that use of the interface would minimally effect the per- 
formance of the system under test). 


The resulting measurement interface supports complete system global and 
process local Statistics gathering, selective measurement class 
enabling/disabling intrinsics, statistics class delivery intrinsics, and 
complete cleanup upon abnormal termination of a process which had 
‘enabled statistics gathering. Tools using the measurement interface 
require no privileged code so that system reliability is improved and 
the sought after independency from the kernel implementation is 
achieved. 


8. MPE IV Kernel Resource Managers 


Each resource manager operates independently through clean interfaces 
so that strategy or data structure changes of another resource manager 
will not effect him. Each resource manager is built from _ structured, 
general pieces so that alternative strategies can be easily implemented. 
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The management of the disc, main memory, and processor resources has the 
primary impact on system performance. The approaches, taken towards 
resource management for these key resources is sketched in the remainder 
of this section. 


8.1 Disc Management 


Disc management policies have an extremely significant effect on system 
performance due to the workload characteristics. Transaction processing 
applications on the 3000 are characterized by several disc references 
per transaction with short processing requirements between references. 
In such an environment, good disc management is essential in achieving 
good system performance. 


The goal of disc management should be to provide maximum disc subsystem 
throughput while minimizing the service time for the most important 
requests. The selection of policies for the management of disc space 
and the scheduling of accesses to secondary store should be based on 
achieving this goal. 


The disc management systemi nterfaces with the file system and _ the 


memory management system when allocating disc space and servicing 
requests to access secondary store. 


The major problems identified with the old disc management policies 
revolved around virtual memory management, disc access scheduling, 
and serial seeking. 


Disc space for data segments was restricted to a single volume 
(iee. virtual memory limited to the system disc). This restriction has 
serious detrimental effects on system growth and performance. The effect 
on system growth is the obvious limitation on the amount of disc space 
available for data segments by the size of the system disc. The perform- 
ance impact of this restriction is due to the long queue length created 
at the system disc when the system is under memory pressure, and the 
resultant service delays for access requests to that volume. 


Disc access scheduling did not perform requests in the order of 
their urgency. The scheduling policy for disc requests directed at a 
device was preemptive for all memory management requests and FIFO for 
all other requests. 


The memory management replacement policy selected segments deemed not 
likely to be needed in the near future. In the case of data segments, a 
write to disc of the segment was requested, the motivation being that 
the write may complete before the region occupied by the segment was 
required so that the delay in fetching the new segment would be reduced. 
These "anticipatory writes'" were not urgent and often unnecessary, 
yet the scheduling policy selected them for service before disc access 
requests required for the completion of important transactions. Segment 
fetches on behalf of batch jobs were also serviced before transaction 
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related service requests under the old scheduling policy. 


The FIFO policy within process initiated disc access requests resulted 
in the accesses of less urgent processes being performed before those of 
more urgent processes. This increased the service time for the more 
urgent processes requests and thereby increased the response time for 
the related transactions. 


Disc service was entirely serial for each disc sharing a common con- 
troller (i.e. no ovelapping.) Although the controller supports over- 
lapped seeks, this feature was not exploited. This resulted in a disc 
throughput limitation per controller to one access per (avg cylinder 
positioning delay + avg rotational latency + avg transfer time). 


MPE IV disc management solves these problems. Additionally, the general 
approach to disc management gives broad flexibility in scheduling 
policies. 


In MPE IV, disc space for data segments can reside on each system 
volume. This multi-spindle virtual memory eliminates the limitation on 
total virtual disc space, and helps to balance the disc queue lengths. 
(Balanced disc queues are required to take advantage of parallelism in 
I/O offered by overlapped seeks or multiple controllers). 


The MPE IV disc queues are priority ordered. The priority of a disc 
request is determined by the priority of the process that requires’ the 
transfer. This holds for segment transfer requests issued by the 
memory management system on behalf of a process as well as for file 
system initiated transfer requests. Anticipatory writes are given the 
worst priority and sit at the back of the queue so that they are per- 
formed as background activity when the device would be otherwise idle. 
This priority queue management integrates the disc management policies 
with the goals of the rest of the kernel, since priority assignments 
reflect the global performance goal of the system. 


The feature of the disc controller which allows a seek command to be 
sent to a unit other than the unit owning the controller is exploited in 
MPE IV. The seeks for units waiting for the controller are issued 
during the execution of the channel program for the unit currently 
owning the controller. This results in the heads being in position over 
the proper cylinder when the next unit gets the controller. The net 
result is a potential maximum disc throughput per controller of 1 access 
per (avg rotational latency + avg transfer time). Since the disc 1 
access time is dominated by the head positioning delay, this overlapping 
approximately doubles the maximum throughput per controller. (The over- 
lapping seek software will only be available for the Series II and III 
on the C-MIT). 


To achieve this maximum throughput, the disc queues for the units on the 
controller must be kept non-empty and balanced. This requires a _ sus- 
tained high level of multi-programming and a proper spreading of data 
across the volumes. To make response times short, the more urgent disc 
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requests have to be performed first. It can be seen how the inter- 
relations between memory management, processor management and disc 
management impact system performance. 


8.2 Memory Management 


Memory management requirements for the 3000 architecture consist of free 
space allocation, segment replacement, and garbage collection. 


Free space allocation is required when a segment fetch is to be per- 
formed. The free space allocation algorithm selects the hole into which 
the segment should be read. Alternative strategies include first fit, 
best fit, and buddy schemes. 


Segment replacement must be performed when a segment fetch is required 
but a hole of adequate size is not available. Alternative strategies 
include working set type policies and least recently used type policies. 


Garbage collection is required in a segmented system to combine holes 
into larger holes. A variable sized allocation policy tends to produce 
small, unusable holes scattered throughout memory. This is known as 
external fragmentation. Garbage collection attempts to minimize the 
external fragmentation by combining the small holes into larger usable 
holes. 


The major problems identified with the old memory manager were its 
serial nature, high fault rate caused by the per program working set 
replacement policy, restricted garbage collection performed during cri- 
tical periods, and an inefficient free space allocation policy. 


The old memory manager was entirely serial. Once the memory manager was 
started on a process swap-in, he couldn’t begin on a _ second (or more 
important) swap-in until all the disc transfers required to finish the 
first swap-in completed. This serial memory management service forced 
artificial limits on the multiprogramming level. For large main 
memories this limitation restricts the system from achieving its poten- 
tial performance. 


The working set per program policy caused processes to release each 
others localities resulting in a high fault and recovery rate. 


Garbage collection could only be performed locally within a bank, and 
performed during allocation time, so that memory management service time 
was further increased. 


MPE III free space allocation selected the first fit hole causing large 
holes to be used up before they were needed. This resulted in excess 


invocation of the replacement policy. 


The memory management policies were entwined with the rest of the system 
so that minor strategy changes would require extensive development. 
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MPE IV memory management solves each of these problems and in addition 
presents a general, structured implementation which allows major 
strategy changes with minor development effort. 


Free space allocation is implemented by a best fit policy using size 
ordered free lists. This scheme is very fast, and saves the big holes 
until they’ re needed. 


The resulting external fragmentation is eliminated through background 
garbage collection. Main memory garbage collection is performed as a 
background activity using cpu cycles during which the processor would 
have otherwise been idle. Garbage collection attempts to move small 
assigned regions located between large holes into small fragmented 
holes. The large holes are combined into even larger holes, and the 
small holes are eliminated. This skews the distribution of hole sizes 
towards the large holes and eliminates the external fragmentation there- 
by reducing the frequency of application of the replacement policy. The 
garbage collection code is responsive to the system state, and returns 
to the dispatcher when more urgent activity becomes pending. 


The memory replacement policy is a very low overhead implementation of a 
global least recently used (LRU) policy. When a hole of the required 
size is not available, segments not needed by the current multipro- 
gramming set (as determined by a global LRU algorithm) are selected for 
replacement on a memory ordered basis. In the segmented architecture of 
the 3000 family, this replacement policy proved to be superior to the 
working set policies. The memory scanned LRU approach tends to release 
unneeded segments in adjacent regions of memory, thereby creating large 
holes with few replacements. In contrast, the working set policies were 
found to require many more segment replacements to satisfy placement 
requests since they freed up space randomly through memory when re- 
leasing a working set of segments. 


Segment fetching is an unblocked parallel operation in which memory 
management code invoked directly by the dispatcher sets up the operation 
and 

the disc management code finishes it off as the required transfers com- 
plete. 


8.3 Processor Management 


Processor management consists primarily of selecting the activity to 
which the cpu should be devoted. The major cpu activities include run- 
ning system and user processes, swapping in processes, and garbage col- 
lection. 


Processor management is implemented by assigning priorities to the 
pending activities and giving the cpu over to the activity with the most 
urgent priority. This function is performed by the dispatcher. 


Priority assigment in the old kernel had a problem with batch jobs. 
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Batch jobs would migrate up in priority to compete equally with inter- 
active processes during busy periods. 


Activity selection was restricted in the old kernel due to the memory 
manager being serial. The consequence of this limitation was that even 
if plenty of free space was available, memory management could not be 
performed when needed for a process if a more urgent process was waiting 
for disc I/O to complete. It couldn’t be risked to swap-in a less urgent 
process since the more urgent process might need memory management ser- 
vice soon and the memory manager would be busy. The dispatcher was 
forced to pause the cpu rather than to work on increasing the multi- 
programming level. 


The MPE IV processor management scheme is very flexible. Priority 
assigments and activity selection are directed towards optimizing the 
system performance and can be tuned by the operator. 


Priority assigments are made to reflect the performance goals of the 
system. Each scheduling class (C,D,E) has a base priority and a limit 
priority. When a transaction begins or a job is introduced into the 
system, the related process gets its class’ best priority, the class 
base priority. As the process uses more cpu time than that required for 
an average member of the class, the process is considered to be less 
urgent and its priority drifts towards the class’s limit priority. The 
limit priority is the worst priority that a process in the class can get 
assigned to it. 


The priorities of processes placed in the A or B scheduling classes are 
kept static over time. The filtering parameter which determines the 
migration rate for a C, D or E scheduled process from its class base _ to 
class limit is dynamically tuned for C scheduled processes only. Bounds 
on the filtering parameters for C, D and E classes are set in the :TUNE 
command. 


This priority assignment scheme enables the dispatcher to apply a 
scheduling policy which approximates a "shortest processing time first" 
algorithm. This gives maximum system throughput and best response time 
for short transactions while slightly delaying the longer transactions. 


The C, D, and E classes can be made to overlap so that the processes in 
the various classes compete with each other, or they can be made dis- 
joint. By making them disjoint, D and E processes will always be pre- 
empted for C processes. This tuning causes batch work to be performed 
as background activity between bursts of interactive transactions. This 
is the default tuning setting. 


The operator or system manager can control the base and limit priorities 
of each class, and the rate at which a process” priority moves from the 
base to the limit through the : TUNE command. 


CPU activity selection procedes by inspecting the priority ordered queue 
of processes requiring cpu servicee When a process is encountered which 
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is ready to run, the process is launched. If the process requires some 
memory scheduling, the swap-in procedure is invoked directly by dis- 
patcher. If there’s nothing better to do, main memory garbage col- 
lection takes place. 


In MPE IV, swapping-in of a process is performed by nested procedures on 
the dispatcher’s stack. The fetching of a segment on behalf of a pro- 
cess is a low overhead, unblocked operation which allows an unlimited 
degree of parallelism in memory management. The swap-in code is 
responsive to the system. state, and returns to the dispatcher when a 
process more urgent than the one that’s being worked-on becomes ready or 
requires scheduling attention. 


If the queue of ready processes is empty and there are no processes 
requiring memory scheduling , or increasing the multi-programming level 
has been determined to be dangerous at this time, the dispatcher invokes 
the background garbage collection code which returns when more urgent 
activity becomes pending. 


9. Performance 


The performance of MPE IV as measured by system transaction throug hput 
and mean transaction response time is published in the "HP 3000 Perform 
ance Guide for Installed Systems." Performance tests were conducted 
using a standard application workload which represented a general- 
purpose EDP enviroment with a mix of online data base and program 
development sessions and background batch jobs. 


The measurement results from these tests indicated that under 
light loads relative to system configuration, MPE IV showed slight per- 
formance improvement over MPE III. This was anticipated, since the MPE 
IV kernel seeks its performance improvements through the exploitation of 
parallelism, and the potential for parallelism is small under light 
loads. As the workloads were increased, MPE IV showed substantial 
improvement in both transaction response time and transaction throughput 
over MPE III. The performance improvements were realized across’ the 
family under the configurations and workloads measured. 


The behavior of the system was exactly that which was sought. The sys- 
tem exhibited stability and good performance across the range of work- 
loads, processor speeds, memory sizes and_ system configurations 
examined. 


10. Conclusions 


The approach to kernel design and implementation undertaken by the MPE 
IV kernel project resulted in an operating system foundation 
which naturally fits the evolving 3000 computer family to the environ 
ments it supports. The structured approach permitted alternatives to be 
easily implemented, and the measurement interface permitted them to be 
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thoroughly evaluated. The final implementation consists of integrated 
resource managers who cooperate to provide the best performance with the 
given system configuration under the current workload. The validity of 


the approach taken to kernel design is demonstrated by the resulting 
kernel’s reliability and performance. 
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THE MPE IV KERNEL: A HIGH PERFORMANCE, INTEGRATED 
FOUNDATION FOR MPE - THE DESIGN PROCESS 


By: 


John Richard Busch 
Hewlett-Packard Computer Systems Division 


The MPE IV Kernel, available on the C MIT, is the result of over 
three years of research and development. It provides a new high 
performance, extensible, integrated foundation for MPE. The principal 
designer of the kernel describes- the design and implementation process. 
Design Objectives, research approach, functional characteristics, algo- 


rithms, design methodology, and performance results are presented. 
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THE ROLE OF PRINTERS IN A DS ENVIRONMENT-- 
AN ENGINEERING FEEDBACK SESSION 


Presentors 
Jim Langley, Project Mgr., HP 


The author will be soliciting customer input on the following 

topics: 

1. The quality and features of HP's existing product line. 

2. Data Communications requirements for printing in a DS 
environment. 
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DATA COMMUNICATIONS-- 
A TECHNICAL ROUNDTABLE 


Presentors 
Tom Black, Marketing Mgr., HP 
Ed Turner, Product Support Mgr., HP 
Jim Beetum, Project Mor., HP 


To start off this session, HP will present the future 
direction of its data communications program. Following 
this, the panel will answer to questions from the audience 
the panel expertise varies widely such that virtually any 
data comm, question or concerns can be responded to. 
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lmtrodwuetiion 
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\Iltm> KEEP YOUR USERS OUT OF MPE ! 


MPE IS A HIGH LEVEL OPERATING 
SYSTEM WITH A LOT OF POWERFUL 
COMMANDS, BUT IT IS NOT DESIGNED 
FOR THE DIRECT USE OF USERS WE 
ARE DISCUSSING ABOUT 
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QUERY WITH TERMINAL* }_. 
, , \ 





INTERFACE (3) 





C> THE USER ONLY CAN DO THINGS YOU WANT HIM-TO DO 
C> BUT HE CAN DO ANYTHING POSSIBLE WITH THE HP 3000 







AUSWAHLMENU 2@ 


OUTPUT 
QUERY WITH PRINT-OUTPUT~ 
"(ISTF” OF SOME FILES 
HARDCOPY SPOOL PRINT | 
“PURGE” OF ONE FILE 
START OF A JOBSTREAM 
SKIP TO ANOTHER MENUE Abe Peeune 


3) 


ANZEIGE INHALTSVERZEICHNIS 
DRUCKEN AUFBEREITETE LISTE 





DRUCKEN FAKTURIERUNG 
ZURUECK ZUM AUSWAHLMENU 1 


Te Ls Oe | re oe 2) 


BITTE AUSWAHL EINGEBEN 





QUERY ohne LISTENAUFBEREI TUNG 
QUERY mit LISTENAUFBEREIT TUNG 
AUFBEREITETE LISTE 


LOESCHEN AUFBEREITETE LISTE. 
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INTERFACE @) 


esd 


sesiss CONTROL OF REQUIRED SEQUENCE OF DIFFERENT MENUE-CHOICES REFERRING 
@ 
TO TIME, SITUATION’ OR KIND OF DATA-ENTRIES 


SS INFORM THE USER WHAT THE COMPUTER IS DOING FOR HIM Seeeeccoocooooooooqoocoooooooos 


eee0@ 





NEUKALKULATION ALLE ARTIKEL €P03205) DANACH FCOPY ALTSEQ/ALTDAT 
PREIS ETIKETTEN | 7 - 2 es 
BPRILLANTANFORDERUNG (P03208) | 

FAKTURIERUNG LIEFERSCHEINE CP03210) 
LAGERARTIKEL-STAMM-PFLEGE - CP03211) 

SOFORT - FAKTURIERUNG  CPO03e1e) | 

RECHNUNGEN IM RZ DRUCKEN 


AUSWAHLMENU 2) 


ARBEITSENDE 


2) 
ITTE AUSWAHL EINGEBEN © 
1 > 


H 
t 
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Druckaufbereitung fuer Rechnungen aeuft zur Zeit. A 
SALLC we fen Sie die PFE LOOMS LOU ab § | .° 
e _ ° a, 
@ 
° | | | | 
2% Die Rechnungen sind fertig. Entscheiden Sie bitte, ob der Druck 
< bei Ihnen oder im Rechenzentrum erfolgen soll und treffen die 


entsprechende Auswahl C1 = Druck bei Ihnen / 14 = Druck im RZ): 


"YOUR INVOICES ARE READY, ENTER 13 FOR HARDCOPY OR 14 FOR LINE-PRINTER OUTPUT” 


INTERFACE (5) 


ASK FOR RECONFORMATION OF CRITICAL CHOICES 


=> 


UFS2 


gp 


_-—. 


ned 
4 


fi 
tL! 


be 


| tos 
a eo 


st 


1 
7s 


emsaidenl : 


wrousea nal 


Summ 


Drucken. 
Drucken 


RECHENZENT RUM 


Hauptbuch 
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INTERFACE (6) 









AVOID ANY CONFLICTING ACTIVITIES 
(AS OTHER ACTIVE SESSIONS OR JOBS, 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF OTHER SESSIONS OR JOBS ETC.) 





— 


HT to 


ty 
5 
et 








Application Programs 





GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR OUR PROGRAMMERS: 


jy ONLY BLOCK MODE PROGRAMS (V/3000) 
j— TRY TO DESIGN GOOD READIBLE FORMS 


<> AVOID (ENGLISH) ERROR MESSAGES FROM 
ANY HP SUBSYSTEM 





m= ALWAYS POINT TO WRONG ENTRIES 
AND PROVIDE A MEANINGFULL 
ERROR MESSAGE 





<> ALLOW A REGULAR PROGRAM 
TERMINATION OR A CANCELLATION 
OF THE LAST ENTRY AT ANY TIME 
IN ANY SITUATION VIA THE 
F//F8 KEYS 


j= IF POSSIBLE, USE THE FIELDNAMES 
IDENTICAL WITH THE ITEM NAMES OF 
THE CORRESPONDING DATA BASE 


Gy USE STANDARD FORMS AND TRANSACTION 
CODES IN ALL PROGRAMS AND SYSTEMS 


SOME EXAMPLES ... 
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APPLICATION PROGRAMS () 





SAME TRANSACTION CODES IN ALL PROGRAMS 





| : | 
ILAGERBESTANDSF ORTSCHRE I BUNG : Mifez HERBERT SEITZ KG] 
INMBF 0 _ PFORZHEIM - BREMEN 


MAN LAG MATERIAL-NR.  S | | 
po SMUHRENROHM 
RUNDKALIBER 1177 
=SHOW fa=ZUG WERKSTOFF 
SBES J=ABG DIN-BEZ | 
B ~ TNVENTUR-DAT. 


. 
—J 
I 
—_! 
OO 


S=BES |. LIEFERANT : 
m=DIS . = | Be i. 
— LAGERBESTAND - £BESTELLBEST. DISPOBESTAND © GREIFB.BESTAND 


GESAMTLAGER | 4360 ,000 9321 ,000 15917,000 11557, 000- 
500,000 “0,000 700,000 200,000- 


EINZELLAGER 


SHOW - IF POSSIBLE - THE AVAILABLE TRANSACTION-CODES 






APPLICATION PROGRAMS (3) 


TELL THE USER WHAT HE IS EXPECTED TO DO 


(on 


LAG MATER{AL-NR. ) 


660 0903-10012 B 


rey ms 
AY AT) -4 





“PLEASE CHECK THE SUGGESTED DELIVERY DATE AND COMPLETE THE ORDER™ 





SL. = 1T=9 





APPLICATION PROGRAMS (4) 





' TELL THE USER, IF A TRANSACTION TAKES MORE THAN THE NORMAL RESPONSE TIME 






Pos FN <ocie RZ SEITZ K 
| a 
Pi.Meng MEP 
—. Menge © Me Vizt Kzf Pr Kost.st Liefer. Pt Bk 





IStuecklist .Verwal tgmye) 


| 


Pos: Fz IcGent-Nr. 


Pos Fs teat ne EES - Menage. Me Vizt Kzf Pr Kost.st Liefer. = 7 


STUECKLISTE WIRD KOPIERT. oe water 


"BILL OF MATERIAL WILL BE COPIED, PLEASE HOLD ON” 





Tie Lae 





















APPLICATION PROGRAMS (5) 


a en 


PROVIDE INFORMATIONS ABOUT LOCKS AND THEIR REASON eee ee 


Rechenzentrum H.Seitz KG 








P66001 . Teile _ tammdatenverwaltung 
VS TC IDTNR A — Kopie von IDTKP ar: Terminal 28 
80.02.09 . ons ee | | a , | 


awammNIRO-STAHLBAND 33 

FE#@ES Nish 

DISTU ZEIFO BEM AEND MECintern) WM DIN 

BEDST TEIST PMR CHAR (MM ELDAT uisem0 , 0000 Ta! BO BLE 
BEZUG DSCHL | ALDAT - mI-b-m0 , 0000 MEBS pM BSA fgg Mem 


9L - [-y 


EDKZT 
~LAGKP. 
mae 
VERR 
S114 
S175 
s1ic 


Keine Aenderung moeglich. Das Terminal 71 hat das Teilsim Zugriff 


"NO MASTER ITEM CHANGE POSSIBLE. THE TERMINAL 71 HAS EXCLUSICE ACCESS TO THIS ENTRY” 











APPLICATION PROGRAMS (6) 


FORCE USER TO CHECK HIS ENTRY. WHERE IT MAKES SENSE 


Terral islet tna) EER? HERBERT SEITZ KG | 
ee ORCMEN — PFORZHEIM 


SA J  BERATER _ MAND 30.04.80) 
BUCHUNGS-DATUM = - ae 

KTO-NR (GRRERET) | | H/S ¥) ST/SK-BET 

GEGKTO - BELEG-NUMMER 

L.AUSNR KOST-TRAEGER 

VALUTA FAELLKEIT BERLIN-HILFE 

SKTO-PROZT SKTO-FAEL NE JB KONST @f ARTIKEL-GR | 
ZAHL-ZIEL SONDERFELD 1 SONFELD 2 SKT.FAEH.BETRAG 


MENGEN-FELD Po RESERVE | 


Pruefen Sie bitte Ihre Buchung. Mit *7 koennen Sie stornieren 


"PLEASE CHECK THE RESULT OF YOUR ENTRY. IF NECESSARY CANCEL WITH F/” 





Sb = [55 





APPLICATION PROGRAMS (7) 





=>> HELP FACILITY AND FIELD EXPLANATION WITHIN PROGRAMS 


BESCHREIBUNG DES FELDES, -DISTU AUS ‘DEM ‘TEILE- STAMMSATZ. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIELD DISTU 
FROM MASTERFILE 


DISPOSITION LEVEL 
FIELDLENGTH 2, 0 DECIMALS, NUMER 


es | "DISPOSITIONSSTUFE oe ete 
FELDLAENGE 2. ‘STELLEN | DavoN 0 DEZIMALSTELLEN, | NUMERISCH 
AENDERUNG 1 STE ERLAUBT. CHANGE IS ALLOWED 
INHALT che “petit 

a BAUGRUPPE 


INZEL- ODER KAUFTEIL 
NALBZEUG DDER ROHMATERIAL ~ 


FINAL PRODUCT 
ASSEMBLY 

PART OF PURCHASE ITEI 
RAW-MATERTAL 


ALLOWED 
ENTRIES: 


ee Ne ee Se Seana 


1 
2 
3 
4 


*& %& %& OUR EXPERIENCE: THIS FEATURE IS USED VERY SELDOM AND IT IS VERY EXPENSIVE 


TO DESIGN AND MAINTAIN 
WE DON’T EMPHASIZE IT IN ALL APPLICATIONS 





User raining 





QUR PROGRAM: 


<> INTRODUCTION INTO INTERACTIVE DATA PROCESSING 


<> UPDATE TRAINING FOR STANDARD USERS 





<> APPLICATION-TRAINING 


<> QUERY FoR NON-DP PERSONNEL 





sc 


rG 
eri 


<> UPDATE TRAINING FOR QUERY USERS 
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User Training (2) 





INTRODUCTION TRAINING 


> 1/2 DAY THEORY, 1/2 DAY LABS 
[> TERMINAL USE 
> HARDCOPY-PRINTER USE 
[> HOW TO LOG ON 


[> HOW TO USE THE MENUES 





> TRY SOME TRANSACTIONS 


> HANDOUTS: 





- SLIDE COPIES 

- TERMINAL AND HARDCOPY USER MANUAL 
(SIMPLIFIED AND TRANSLATED) 

- CHECKLIST FOR TROUBLESHOOTING 
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User Training (3) 


UPDATE TRAINING FOR STANDARD USERS 
> REPEAT INFORMATIONS FROM INTRODUCTION AFTER SOME 
WEEKS/MONTH OF PRACTICE WITHIN 1 DAY THEORY 
—) HOW MTS WORKS 


—) HOW TO IMPROVE RELIABILITY OF DATA 
COMMUNICATION 








U 


O ~) STRATEGIES FOR LESS RESOURCE- 
a USAGE AND BETTER RESPONSE TIMES 


Va 

YS) HELPFUL HINTS AND TRICKS 
FOR TERMINAL- AND HARDCOPY 
USAGE 


. 
- 


~) WHAT A COMPUTER HAS TO DO 
FOR A "SIMPLE TRANSACTION” 
(OR WHY DOES IT TAKE SUCH A 
LONG TIME) 


~) DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JOBS AND 
SESSIONS 


~) REASONABLE USE OF QUERY 


~) MORE INFORMATIONS ABOUT TROUBLESHOOTING 


SOME EXAMPLES ... 
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MrS Datenwbertragune 

















RECHENZENTRUM 
BREMEN/ PFORZHE IM 


HP 3000 


POST STAND~ 
\LEI TUNG 


1.TERMINAL 


2.TERMINAL 


a 3. TERMINAL 
LS 







axl 
ideas 


USW. 
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- DANACH ERFOLGEN EINE REIHE VON 
ZUGRIFFEN AUF IHRE DATENBANKEN, 
VOR UND NACH JEDEM-ZUGRIFF MUSS 
IN EINER TABELLE DIE ENTSPRECHEN- 
DE KENNZEICHNUNG ERFOLGEN, DIE 
KONKURRIERENDE ZUGRIFFE REGELT. 
SIE KONNEN SICH DIESEN REGELUNGS- 
MECHANISMUS WIE EINEN POLIZISTEN 
VORSTELLEN. DER DEN VERKEHR AN 
EINER VERKEHRSREICHEN KREUZUNG 
mit 20(!) ODER MEHR EINMUNDUNGEN 
REGELN SOLL 
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LISTEN SELBST GEMACHT - WIE FUNKTIONIERT DAS ?? 












DER ABRUF 
EINER LISTE 








DER “OFF- 
LINE DRUCK” 








MIT DEM LISTEN-ABRUF WIRD EINE PLATTENDATEI 
ERZEUGT (KEIN PAPIER BEDRUCKT) 


ERST DAS OFF-LINE DRUCKEN BRINGT DIE PLATTEN- 
DATEI AUF PAPIER 
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User Training (7) 


APPLICATION TRAINING 


CLASSROOM~-TRAINING OR TRAINING ON THE JOB 
(KIND AND TIME DEPENDS ON APPLICATION) 





ary "TRAINING COMPANIES” FOR 
TEST AND TRAINING IN ALL 
APPLICATIONS 


ul "AMY 


FREE PHONE IN CONSULTING 
FOR ALL USERS 
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User Training (8) 





QUERY FOR NON-DP-PERSONNEL 





Cc) 3-4 DAYS WITH 7 LABS 
QUERY FoR USERS. ONLY INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 
(NO UPDATE AND DELETE) 


C> DATABASE TERMS AND THEORY (VERY LITTLE) 
C> HOW TO USE “HELP, FORM” 


C> SMALL REPORTS WITH 
"LIST" 


C> “FIND” COMMAND 
(OR HOW TO TRANSMIT 
MR. BOOLE’S MESSAGE ) 





Cc) COMPLEX REPORTS 





SOME EXAMPLES ac. 
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UBUNG: 


FORM 
FO 


— 


DATA SET NAME 
DATA ITEM NAME 
SETS 
ITEMS 
PATHS 


RICHTIG FALSCH 







ro 
[ro rams Sid 
rom xosman dP 
Tor onR 
Prom 
anna 

— 

OR 








[ror KDSTAN 
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REPORT BEISPIEL 


1D RP OS 


PROCEDURE: RPO4 


004 
002 
003 
004 
00S 
006 
007 
008 
009 
O14 
012 
013 
014 
015 
016 
017 
018 
019 
020 
0214 
022 
023 
024 
025 
026 
027 
028 
035 
036 
037 
038 
039 
040 
044 
042 
043 
044 
045 


IMACE/QUERY 


R 


Hi, "AUFTRAGSUEBERSICHT VOM", 30 


Hi, DATE, 40 
Hi, "SEITE" ,60 


Hi ,PAGENO,6S,SPACE Ai 


H2, "AUFTRG" ,6 
H2, "DATUM", 43 
H2,"KDNR" ,49 

H2, "KUNDE" , 26 
H2, "MENGE" ,S4 
H2,"VK-PRELS",65 





He, "AUF TRGS-WERT",78,SPACE Ad 


Gi, ARTNR,48 

Gi ,ARTKBZ,29 

Ti ,R2 

Di, AUENR ,6 

Di, AUFDAT , 413 

Di, KDNR, 20 

Di, KDKEZ, 26 

D4, AUFMENGE 54,64 
Ei, "ZZZZZZz9" 

Di, ARTVKPR,6S,E2 
Ri,L, AUFMENGE 
Ri,M,ARTVKPR 
R2,A,R4 
Di,Ri,78,E2 
E2,"Z2Z2ZZ9.99" 
E3,"ZZZZZZZ9 .99-" 
T4, AUFNR ,6, COUNT 
Ti, "AUF TRAEGE" , 464 


Gi, "ARTIKEL: ",8,SPACE H4,SPACE Ai yer der Ackkel-Ny 


Ti, AUFMENGE ,54,64,ADD 


T1,R2,78,E2 


8 


und Bereiuaun be 
Meu Oy Achel-ne < 
J Ldschen Reg.2 Le: neuer Art. tr. 


Creechwen Auftraga wert 
y Kuuculieren Aut Fra gihiert je Artilek 


T4, ARTVKPR,65,E62, AVERAGE 


LINES=15 
PAUSE 
S1i,ARTNR 
END 


RECHENZENTRUM HERBERT SEITZ KG 
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User Nocwmenktation 


=> STANDARD DOCUMENTATION FILES 
(FOR MANUAL PRINTING) ARE USER ACCESSIBLE 


=> USER MAY SUBMIT HIS ADD ON DOCUMENTATION 
INTO THE SAME DOC FILE 


( => MANUAL FOLLOWS THE TYPICAL PROGRAM 


SEQUENCE 
27 
| => ANY NEW INFORMATION ON THE 
SCREEN IS DISPLAYED WITH PICTURES 


SEE EXAMPLE NEXT PAGE 1s. 
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Farm Nr. O00 13, 


Sachgebiet 
ANWENDUNGEN 


DISPOSITIONSERFASSUNG 





WIR HABEN IN UNSERER GRUNIKMASKE WIEDERUM DIE MATERIAL —- 
NUMMER A UND DEN VERARFEITUNGSSCHLUESSEL DB FUER DIE 
ERFASSUND DER DISPOSITION EINGEGEBEN. ES ERSCHEINT DIE 
ABGEBILDETE MASKE. 


a oe ieee ses a 
f 7 RZ i RE ° K d ' 
SPFORZHEIM - BREME HEE 
. MaTERIAL-NE, 


ra 
| ~ 
z BERWEITERTE BEZEICHNUNG ZEILE 2 
WEPPETOEF - ST 3011/4508 ; 
foeen ch Ores 1 see 1901/4715 

nats 424 42-heeeex LOE CKNER - HAMBURG 


UAGESER Taunt ° -BEITELLEEST. LISPOBESTAND GREIF B.BESTANE 


Re AE SAMTLAGER 20 ,Q00 90 , 900 00,000 
Soy ETNDELLAGEF S00 ,000 1200 ,000 500,000 ' 


ae ree 


tee oe Rs BNE Val Paty 
, neias 





FUER DIESES FELD GILT WIEDER DIE BEREITS 
GEN@NNTE REGEL FUER DATUNMSERFASSUNG. 


MENGE - DISPOSITIONSMENGE ( 2 KOMMA STELLEN, 
wane eee LOGIK WIE BESCHRIEBEN ) 
PREIS: IN DIESEM FELD KANN DER EINZELPREIS EINGEGEBEN 
------ WERDEN. WIRD KEIN WERT EINGEGEBEN SO HOLT DIE 


MASCHINE, FUER DIE BEWERTUNG DES AUF TRAGS— 
BESTANDES . DEN PREIS AUS DEM LAGERSTAMMSAT Z. 








Ausgestell: veo va! yu AK om TOV Seite von - ’ = 
QO1. 10. 7% 7 
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: ~ CHTL (CONTROL) DIE CONTROL-TASTE WIRD ZUR UMKEHRUNG VON 

: NORMALFUNKTIOHEN BZN. ZUR STEUERUNG VON 

: SONDERFUNKTIOHEN VERWANDT. ZUR AUSFUEH- 

: RUNG EINER SOLCHEN SONDERFUNKTION MNUSS 

: STETS DIE CONTROL-TASTE FESTGEHALTEN 

2 WERDEN UND E(NE WETTERE ANDERE TASTE GE- 

: DRUECKT WERDEN. SO IST Z.B. DIE CONTROL- 

: TASTE FESTZUHALTEN UND DIE TAB-TASTE 2U 

: BETAETIGEN, WENN MAN FELDWEISE RUECK- 

. WAERTS SPRINGEH WILL. 

: - SHIFT-TASTE MIT DER FESTGEHALTENEN SHIFT-TASTE KOEN- 

: NEH DIE JEWEILS IM OBEREN TASTENBEREICH 

: ANGEZEIGTEH ZEICHEN EINGEGEBEN WERDEN. 

: IM BEREICH DER BUCHSTABEH A - Z DIENT 

; DIE SHIFT-TASTE WIE DIE BUCHSTAREN-UN- 

: SCHALTTASTE BEC SCHRELBMASCHYD RUR AN- 

4 STEVERUNG VON GROSSBUCHS TAR REGEL 

: FALL (ST JEDOCH DURCH DIP IGU- 

‘ RATION <CAPS-LOCK-TasSly SHIFT- 

: TASTE DER GROSSBUCHS IHGESCHAL~ 

: - LEERTASTE DIE BREITE UNTEREN TASTATUR- 

: BEREICH DY F DER SCHREIBMASCHINE, 

: ZUR EINS ZERZEICHEH. DIESE TASTE 

HAT w SEREN TASTEN AUCH EINE 

L FORTS GNKTION, DIE BEI LAENGEREM 

: DRUECK) ‘i- UND BEIM LOSLASSEN DER 

TASTE WIEDER AUSGESCHALTET WIRD. 

: - DEL-TASTE NICHT VERWENDEN, 

- RETURN-TASTE DIE RETURN-TASTE HAT NUR UNTER FOLGENDEN d 

BEDIHGUNGEHN DIE FUNKTION EINER: SENDE TASTE & 

: (ZUM RECHNER ): 2 

: o DAS TERMINAL IST NICHT IN EINEM Xs 

: MEHRTERMIHALBETRIEB (NTS) ANGESCHLOS- < 

: SEN i 

: o SIE ARBEITEH 2.27. NICHT IN BILDSCHIRKN- % 

: MASKEH SONDERH IN ABFRAGE- ODER i 

: ORUCKPROGRAMMEN <MEHUE, QUERY, OFF- Z 

: LINE-DRUCK > a 
Ausqestellt von Datum Kontrolle < 

GE-CH 01.190,79 e 
¢ rrr js 





ENGLISH / 3000 


A NATURAL LANGUAGE ON A MINI-COMPUTER 





Doug Peckover 

D.P. Concepts Inc. 
98 Perodeau 
Vaudreuil 

QOu€bec J/V 5V5 
(514) 455-1373 
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ENGLISH/3000 SCHEMATIC 





Language Typed Spoken 
Definitions, Data Terminal Requests 
Formats Files Requests (later) 








ENGLISH/ 3009 





Updated Printed Displaved 
Log Reports Enquiries 
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WHAT & WHY? 


"Hardware vendors could go a long way toward eliminating the 
problem of computer-caused unemployment if they were somehow 
able to achieve a technological breakthrough in natural computer 
languages. Development of a powerful, easy-to-use natural lan- 
guage would make computing systems available for the first time 
to a large class of unskilled users who would otherwise find 

the systems forever intimidating and inaccessible’. 


Alvin Toffler - author of "Future Shock" 


What Mr. Toffler said is equally applicable to the thousands 
of "unskilled"managers who already have access to computers, 
but find them "intimidating and inaccessible’. 


There is presently a furious race to produce the world's first 
Voice Recognition Unit (VRU) that would understand our most na- 
tural language - our native tongue. Everyone from the heavies 
at the IBM T.J. Watson and Yorktown Heights labs as well as the 
Bell labs to fairly small micro and terminal manufacturers are 
producing encouraging, but crude VRU's. The general feeling is 
that a fully "unrestricted" VRU is still 8-20 years away. However, 
there are many enormous benefits to natural languages that are 
available right now. ENGLISH/3000 will shortly permit the HP 
3000 users to take the first of three phases to a fully unres- 
tricted naturai lanquage: 


Phase ] Accept a TYPED terminal command in a NATURAL (unres- 
tricted) format. Interpret and execute the command. 
("PLEASE SHOW ME ALL FINAL PRODUCTS THAT USE A 56421 
BOLT" - this can be abbreviated). 


Phase 2 Accept a SPOKEN voice command in an ARTIFICIAL 
(restricted) format. Interpret and execute the command. 
("SHOW FINAL PARTS 56421"). 


Phase 3 Accept a SPOKEN voice command in a NATURAL format. 
Interpret and execute the command. ("PLEASE SHOW ME ALL 
FINAL PRODUCTS THAT USE A 56421 BOLT"). 


Phase 3 is probably 8-10 years away. Phase 2 is 3-5 years away. 
Phase 1 is available now. 
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There are many advantages to simulating VRU's. These include: 


1. User training for enquiries and reports would be 
reduced to a minimum. Instead of having to study your 
documentation and running your programs, they would 


explain what they require just as they would to another 
person. 


2. Slight variations in how a request is worded could 
format the information in many different ways. For 
example, "Display the parts list..." and "Display the 
costed parts list..." could indicate different 
requirements for two separate departments. 


3. You will be able to start designing for the second 
and third stages that will have the most profound 
impact on your organisation. What we learn will not 
only prepare you now for VRU's but will also simplify 
the selection criteria for them as they come onto the 
market. 


When the information requested is ready to print, we need a 
powerful report generator to produce terminal enquiries and 


printed reports. The benefits provided by ENGLISH/3000 
include: 


1. Traditional programming costs for most enquiries and 
reports would be slashed by up to 90%. The net 


increased productivity to your programming staff could 
double their output. 


2. Your managers and users will be able to write their 
Own enquiry and report formats. This would remove 
much of the load traditionally placed on the data 
processing department. 


As with all major projects, specific design goals were set 
for ENGLISH/3000. The following pages outline some of the 
prime considerations that specified the framework on which 
the product was developed. 
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EASE OF USE 





There can be no easier way to train a manager or user how 
to use a new system than by permitting him to use his natural 
language, whether it be English, French, Spanish, and so on. 


1. No matter how complex the data structures are or how in- 
volved the programs get, when it comes down to a one on 
one enquiry, the user can communicate with the computer 
on an equal basis. There are no programs to memorize, 
no keys to remember, no rules to look up. 


2. The training for enquiries and reports becomes the res- 
ponsibility of the System Manager as he is the one to 
determine who needs what. The reduced number of conven- 
tional enquiries and report programs will make new sys- 
tems easier to teach. In addition, ENGLISH/3090 could 
significantly reduce the sales effort needed by software 
OEMS by giving the System Manager these additional cus- 
tomizing facilities. This ease of use could even lead 
to a lower support cost for many installations. 


3. The user can mix dependent demands, such as bill of ma- 
terials with independent demands, such as customer orders, 
without the need to understand their relationship or de- 
pendancy on the data base(s). 





4. Special considerations have been taken in desiqning the 
report writer. The assumed technical knowledge of the 
System Manager is EDIT/3000 and QUERY/3000. An ENGLISH/ 
3000 format (or procedure) compiles itself automatically 
the first time it is used after a modification has been 
made. When you receive each new release of ENGLISH/39000, 
any modifications required to your source code (if any) 
will be automatically made and the format will be re- 
compiled. 


5. The formats that drive each request in ENGLISH/3000 are 
coded in a non-procedural way. This further reduces the 
need for amount of technical training required to code 
formats. 


6. ENGLISH/3000 allows full comments - both at the heading 
and line level. The product will soon have an automatic 
flowcharting facility. This will document any format, 
showing loops, labels, comments, and so on. 
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SPEED CONSIDERATIONS 


Most of the advantages of a natural language would be thrown out 
the window if the computer took too much time to process the 
request. 








As a design goal, the average response time required to 
accept, interpret and begin executing the command (start 
displaying the enquiry or start STREAMING the report) 
will be 2 seconds. A tuning aid is provided that will 
help you improve the efficiency of your enquiry and 
reporting load on the computer. 


ENGLISH/3000 supports KSAM indices for IMAGE master data 
sets. This eliminates the need for a serial read through 
the entire data set and the subsequent sort. A utility 
for maintaining these indices is included with ENGLISH/ 
3000. 


All reports are automatically STREAMed from the terminal. 
This not only frees the terminal for the next command 

but also permits the system to lower the report priority 
and queue the reports if necessary. At the user's ontion, 
the report can be flagged to only start after hours. 


The source code used to describe the format is automati- 
cally compiled and stored when it is first used. Al] 
Subsequent requests to the same format result in a much 
faster execution time. 


Most enquiries and reports on your computer (say - 50% of 
your workload) would be handled by one single very effi- 
cient program that can be locked in memory. This would 
greatly reduce the system swapping by using the re-entrant 
Facilities in the 3000. System thruput would be increased 
improving response time, not only with ENGLISH/30N00 but 
also your other application programs. This may reduce 

the need for hardware upgrades and possibly reduce the 
need for after-hour operations. 


3 
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SECURITY CONSIDERATIONS 





If natural languages will enable anyone to communicate freely with 
the computer, then a necessary part of our design objectives must 
be a complete review of conventional security methods. 


1. ENGLISH/3000 comes with security at two levels. The first 
is the security provided with IMAGE. The second has been 
taken from a system designed for a large military supplier 
that had to be very secure. The System Manager identifies 
everyone in the company in a tree structure. The ENGLISH/ 
3000 formats are then assigned to the users on a need-to- 
know basis. ENGLISH/3000 permits the user or any of his 
superiors to have full access to the format. However, no 
one below the user in the structure has access to the 
format. Invalid attempts to run a format are handled 
conversationally by telling the user see the department 


head that "owns" the format ("Please see Bob Smith..."). 
The error is also logged for that department head's 
attention. 


?. If the user makes a specified (default 4) number of 
consecutive errors in this manner the terminal is jammed 
and must be freed by the operator. This makes the system 
secure if dialup terminals are used. 





3. The System Manager has additional facilities for reports. 
He may choose to receive a log of all occurrences of a 
certain report, who ran it, when, and for what reason. 

He may also have a special security label precede any 
report. This will contain CONFIDENTIAL in large letters 
as well as the user requesting the report, delivery 
instructions, and so on. He may also have a system- 
generated serial number label each page of the report 
and log it's occurance. 


4. After a pre-defined period of time, ENGLISH/ 30900 will do 
a timeout and re-request the user identify himself. This 
means that a user who has forgotten to sign off will not 
leave his terminal in a ready state. 


5. As we move closer to VRU's, the user's password will be 
needed to identify his speech patterns. Eventually, the 
speech patterns themselves will be used to identify the 
users. 
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EVENT LOGGING 





There are many useful byproducts of ENGLISH/3000 that are 
available from the logging facility. These will most likely 
be expanded to meet the changing needs of the client base re- 
quirements. 


1. One of today's trends is to treat computers as profit 
centers. Departments, users, clients, and budgets are 
charged a portion of the costs on a flat rate or as- 
used basis. To facilitate this, ENGLISH/3000 has a so- 
phisticated logging facility that enables you to charge 
according to the enquiry and reports used. You may 
charge by any combination of the following: lines or 
pages that are displayed or printed, CPU seconds used, 
elapsed time, disk reads and/or copies requested. 


2. Sensitive reports, such as price lists, can be logged with 
their serial number printed at the bottom of each page. 
This then enables you to keep a journal of who has what 
version of what report. 


3. The log can be used to analyse who is using what faci- 
lities. This will enable you to use the tuning facility 
to improve the efficiency of ENGLISH/3900. 





4. The log can note unsuccessful attempts to run a program 
("Bob Smith tried to run the PRICE LIST and was told to 
see Bill Boss"). Arrangements can then be made to see 
if Bob should have access to this request. 


5. ENGLISH/3000 will use the logging facility to note re- 
quests that it could not interpret. This may be perio- 
dically analysed so that changes can be made to the lan- 
guage definitions. Studies indicate that this improves 
the chances of ENGLISH/3000 understanding a request on 
the first attempt from 90% up to 98% of the time. 


6. At a later stage, ENGLISH/3000 can be modified to log 
certain data from key reports (such as monthly totals). 
These can in turn be reported on by selectively analysing 
the log file. These enhancements will be defined by 
user response to surveys. 
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DATA STRUCTURES 


The usefulness of a natural language facility should not be 
limited to crude reports that must be used to output the 
information. 


1. ENGLISH/3000 will support any combination of IMAGE 
data bases (multiple data sets), KSAM and MPE files 
as well as remote and local computers. 


2. While not specifically aimed at the manufacturing 
users, there will be several data structures available 
that will be of particular use to manufacturers. Bi1] 
of material and where-used recursive structures to a 
Specified number of levels will be supported. In 
addition, the format can specify that the intermediate 
Sub-assemblies should not print, and only the final 
level should print. This is commonly required to show 
the raw materials for a given product or show which 
final assemblies use a particular sub-assembly or raw 
material. 





3. Generic names and keys will be available for record 
selection, conditional printing and conditional 
branching. 


5. Optional data set and file locking will enable the 
enquiry or report to be completed without any 
unexpected events. 
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PRODUCT SUPPORT 


The intent of ENGLISH/3000 is to not only provide you with a 
powerful facility now, but to eventually accept requests via 
VRU's in a fully unrestricted manner. 








Normal support is provided to continuously upgrade and 
improve ENGLISH/3000 for VRU's as well as to fix bugs 
and design oversights. By purchasing ENGLISH/3000, you 
are guaranteed an upward compatible path that will lead 
you and your organisation to the world of fully unres- 
tricted natural languages with VRU's. The newsletter 
(described below) will help guide you on the selection 
of VRU's as they become available. 


Extended support will shortly be introduced. This will 
provide you with a phone-in consulting service as well 
as a revolutionary new service that we believe is new 

to the industry. For installations that do not have 
programmers or installations that experience peak loads, 
we will offer a phone-in programming service. Your en- 
quiry or report will be designed, coded, tested, and do- 
cumented on your computer within 24 hours. (The request 
must be within the design limitations of ENGLISH/ 3000 
and we must have access to your computer via a good 
dialup line). The request will be billed on a time and 
material basis with an agreed to ceiling. 


D.P. Concepts Inc. will publish a monthly newsletter to 
keep vou, the user, up-to-date and informed. Featured 

will be user tips and recommendations, progress reports 

on the VRU developments from the major labs and hardware 
vendors with product testing and recommendations, deve- 
lopments and standards. from the American Association for 
Artificial Intelligence, notes on evolving natural language 
applications, and user survey forms for proposed enhance- 
ments. This newsletter will be sent to all ENGLISH/3000 
users with either normal or extended support. 
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SUMMARY 


Besides the more obvious reasons for buying a natural language 
facility (with a powerful report generator) three more important 
reasons exist: 


A well designed natural language facility can actually 
pay for itself and save you money in the following ways: 


- reduce training times 

- reduce programming times 

- reduce documentation times 

- reduce lead times for new programs and 
modifications 

- charge users and departments for resources used 


In the short term, natural languages will be used mainly 
for enquiries and reports. Eventually, the natural 
languages will be used to accept input as well. In 
addition,development of artificial intelligence on 
computers will permit the user to try more powerful 
requests, while requiring a reducing knowledge of how 
the computer works. ENGLISH/3000 will pursue these 
trends. 


A well designed natural language should be able to 
accept input, interpret, and produce enquiries and 
reports for virtually any language. The only limi- 
tation appears to be whether the language has a 
terminal and printer that supports the character 
set for the particular language. Within this limi- 
tation ENGLISH/3000 can be converted to any other 
language. 
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SYSTEMS LIFE-CYCLE - A FRAMEWORK FOR SUCCESS 


By M.B. Foster 


M.B. Foster Associates Limited 


ABSTRACT 


The objective of this talk is to describe the systems life-cycle as a 
software development plan. It is the author's opinion that a planned 
software development project will result in better quality, less costly 
and (with luck) on-schedule programs. 

The areas which are covered in this talk are the stages of the systems 
life-cycle: 

I. Conception - everything has to have a beginning 

Feasibility Study - technical, organizational and economic 


Functional Specification - what are the business needs 


> Ww  ~P 


Detailed Specification - how are these needs solved technically 
9. Programming, Testing and Implementation 
system Installation 
7. Post-Installation Review - an on going process 
In each stage the resources (human and HP3000) required the major 
activities and the benchmark documents produced are discussed. 
The conclusion drawn is that the software development process can use 
the systems life-cycle methodology as a framework for successful completion 
of the projects, which because of the framework will be better controlled 


on time and in-budget. 
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SUCCESSFUL CONVERSION FROM 
TWO IBM SYSTEM/3 TO A HP3000 


by: 
Jack McQuillen 
Dundee Cement Company 
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VTEST/3000 ON-LINE TEST HARNESS - USER VIEW 
By: 
Peter Byers 
Glaxo Operations UK LTD 
Glaxo operations UK Limited manufacture Pharmaceuticals at eight 
factories and have a network of eleven linked-HP 3000's using VIEW, 
IMAGE and DS. They are rapidly developing a large integrated pro- 
duction planning and inventory control system. They recognized the 
need for a test harness which:- 
Facilitates repetitive testing of real time view programs:- 
Tests multi-user database contention: 
Provides screen-like hard copy of input and output: 
Is streamable in non prime time: 


Provides timings. 


The package was developed by Wick Hill associates with advice from 
Glaxo. It reads input from script files held on disc. Results are 
written to an MPF file (usually a printer). This permits input and 
standard output to be stored on magnetic media, instead of bulky hard 
copy. 

The programs can be run either as a session from a terminal or streamed 
as a batch job. It established one or two sessions which can run any 
programs able to be run from a terminal. The only limitations are 
that control Y and break cannot be used. The great strength is that 
programs using View in block mode can be run. 

The paper explores the problems of testing and estimating the response 
time of on-line and real-time programs running in a large distributed 
network: explains how VTEST works: and illustrates some of the advantages 


to be gained from the use of the test harness, e.g.:- 
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Overnight Testing, thus 
- Releasing terminals in prime time 
- Improving response in prime time 
- Improving utilization of a capital asset: 
Better program specs, less program amendments: 
- Quicker programming: 


- Test data keyed-in once, speeds testing after 
modifications; 


- Printed results aid user education 
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INTRODUCTION 


The question of whether or not a computer system is being effectively 
utilized is often difficult, if not impossible, to answer. Equally 
difficult can be the identification of a bottleneck when the performance 
of a system is less than expected. These difficulties typically arise 
due to a lack of information on which to base a judgement or decision. 
Even in those situations where information is available, it is often the 
case that information is incomplete, or possibly inaccurate or 
misleading, thus forcing the analyst to make a "best guess" as to the 
true situation. When detailed and complete information is available, it 
is frequently difficult to separate the useful information from the vast 
amount of data provided. In this paper we describe an interactive 
software product designed specifically to aid in the analysis of HP 3000 
computer system performance, and which addresses the problems just 


described. 


This product, the HP On-line Performance Tool (OPT/3000), is Hewlett- 
Packard’s first performance measurement software product, and can be 
used to identify performance problems or bottlenecks, to characterize 
the workload on an HP 3000, to collect information required for capacity 
planning activities, to analyze system table configurations, and in some 
cases, to tune the performance of individual applications. OPT/3000 
provides information in 23 separate interactive displays in the 
following areas: CPU utilization and memory management activity, memory 


usage, I/0 traffic, program and process activity, and system table 
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usage. Although each display is designed to be quickly and easily 
understood, the assumption is made that the user has been trained on the 
internal operation of MPE IV, the newest version of the HP 3000 
Multiprogramming Executive operating system. OPT/3000 is designed to 
Operate in conjunction with MPE IV and can be used on any HP 3000 Series 


II, Series III, Series 30, Series 33, or Series 44. 


This paper presents an overview of the HP On-Line Performance Tool, and 
discusses some intended applications of OPT/3000. The information 
reported by OPT/3000 is also reviewed in-depth, as well as the 


techniques used to obtain the information. 


OVERVIEW OF OPT/3000 


The HP On-line Performance Tool is a software product that provides 
performance related information in an interactive enviroment. As 
mentioned earlier, OPT/3000 can generate 23 different displays 
containing performance related information, in addition to seven menu 
displays. These displays are grouped into six categories, called 
display contexts, each of which is associated with a different type of 
System resource. The six contexts are: Memory, CPU/Memory Management, 
I/O, Process, System Tables, and Global (a little bit of everything). 
Within each context, displays are available at successively greater 
levels of detail. This structure allows the user to progress from 


summary level information to more detailed information as the situation 
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requires. In many cases, the summary level information is sufficient. 


Once a display has been generated, it is automatically updated at 
periodic intervals, with the length of the time interval under control 
of the user. A display can also be updated upon demand, simply by 
entering a carriage return. All commands within OPT/3000 consist of a 
single ASCII character, and a different set of commands are available in 
each display context. Certain global commands are available in all 
contexts. In addition, the pound sign character (#) is used as an 
escape character to access a set of control operation commands. These 
commands perform such operations as changing the current display context 
and suspending the updating of the current display. With this simple 
user interface, the generation of a different display within the current 
context is accomplished via a single keystroke, and the generation of a 
new display within a different context with a minimum of three 
keystrokes. Menu displays are available within each context, and list 


the commands available within that context. 


An extensive on-line help facility is also available as an integral part 
of OPT/3000. With this facility, documentation explaining any command 
or display can be quickly displayed. In many cases, interpretation 
guidelines are also provided to aid in the identification of performance 


problems. 


OPT/3000 utilizes the features of the HP 264x series of terminals to 


generate displays with a graphical format, where practical. The 
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terminal features used include the four available video enhancements 
(blinking, inverse video, underlining, half-bright), the line drawing 
character set, and the cursor addressing capabilities. OPT/3000 
automatically checks to verify that an appropriate terminal is being 


used, and warns the user if an incompatible terminal is in use. 


A hard copy of any display can be generated on the line printer (device 
class LP) with a single keystroke. The hard copy displays are similar 
in layout to the interactive displays, but some reformatting is 
necessary to convey the same information, due to the lack of video 


enhancements on a line printer (e.g. paper cannot blink). 


Although the HP On-line Performance Tool is primarily designed for 
interactive use, it can be executed in batch mode to collect summary 
information about system activity. These summary reports can be used to 
provide data for capacity planning activities, and can be generated 
interactively as well. Once activated, the summary reports are 


generated independent of the interactively generated displays. 


There is no limit on the number of copies of OPT/3000 which can be 
executing simultaneously. OPT/3000 obtains much of its information via 
a new internal measurement interface facility incorporated within MPE 
IV. This facility maintains a set of measurement counters accessible by 
multiple users. Additional information concerning the measurement 
interface, and the techniques used by OPT/3000 to collect information, 


will be discussed in a subsequent section. 
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APPLICATIONS OF OPT/3000 


There are several anticipated uses for the HP On-line Performance Tool. 
Among these uses are the identification of performance problems and 
bottlenecks, the analysis of system table Nene teuraclons: 
characterization of the system workload, capacity planning, and 
performance tuning of applications. Each of these activities utilizes 
some or all of the capabilities of OPT/3000. We will now briefly 
discuss each of these application areas before describing in some detail 


the information provided by OPT/3000. 


The ability to quickly move between displays and the vartety of 
information available through OPT/3000 facilitates its use in 
identifying performance problems and bottlenecks. In particular, it is 
expected that a system clearly bottlenecked by CPU, memory, or 1/0 will 
be quickly identified. OPT/3000 can also be used to determine if disc 
accesses are unbalanced between multiple drives. Poorly behaved 
application programs can also be identified, in terms of programs which 
use excessive numbers of files and extra data segments and those which 


waste stack space. 


A second application area is that of system table configuration 
analysis. Inappropriately configured system tables can degrade system 
performance, either by wasting memory if the tables are unnecessarily 
large, or by causing processes to delay while waiting for an entry in a 


table that is configured too small. In the latter case, system failures 
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may also result if the table size is exceeded. OPT/3000 allows the user 
to quickly identify those tables which are not properly configured, and 


to determine (through utilization statistics) a more appropriate value. 


The characteristics of the workload on an HP 3000 can be determined 
using OPT/3000. The names of all active or allocated programs on the 
system can be easily determined, as well as the users of each program. 
The CPU usage, disc I/O rate, and memory usage characteristics of an 
individual application can be determined if the application is running 


stand-alone on the system. 


The summary reports which can be generated by OPT/3000 in either batch 
or interactive mode can be used to provide data for capacity planning 
activities. These reports indicate the CPU usage of the system, memory 
Management activity, and the I/O traffic on individual discs, line 
printers, and magnetic tapes. The information used to generate the 
summary reports can also be logged to.an OPT/3000 log file (disc or 
tape), which could be processed to provide input for generating plots. 
In this manner, OPT/3000 can gather trending information that can be 
used to determine when gddtttenal peripherals or systems are needed, or 


to detect changes in the day-to-day processing load. 


Although OPT/3000 is oriented towards the measurement and analysis of 
the system as a whole, it can be of some value when tuning the 
performance of individual applications. In particular, OPT/3000 can 


provide information relating to an application’s usage of files and 
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extra data segments, plus detailed information about the application’s 


use of its stack. CPU usage information is also available. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY OPT/3000 


As mentioned earlier, the HP On-line Performance Tool provides 
information in six different display contexts: global, memory, 
CPU/memory management, I/0, process, and system tables. In this section 
we describe the types of information available in each context. In 
general, the information provided by OPT/3000 can be divided into two 
basic classes. The first class of information shows the state of some 
aspect of the system at the moment the display update is generated. 
Examples of this class of information include the current contents of 
main memory and the current list of active programs. The second class 
of information summarizes activity within the system during some 
interval. CPU utilization and disc I/O rates are examples of this 
second class of information. In most cases, this summary class 
information is reported for two types of intervals: the interval between 
the previous display update and the current display update, and the 
interval encompassing all update intervals since the start of OPT/3000 
execution. These two intervals are herein referred to as the current 
interval and the overall interval, respectively. The user can clear all 
totals associated with the overall interval at any time in order to 
start a new overall interval. We will now discuss the information 


available in each of the display contexts. 
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Global Context 

The global context is automatically entered upon execution of OPT/3000, 
and it provides summary level information comerning CPU usage, memory 
utilization, disc I/O rates, and process activity. The generation of 
summary reports is also controlled from the global context. The two 
displays in the global context can be used to quickly determine 
potential problem areas (e.g. memory bottleneck), and then more detailed 
displays in the other contexts used to isolate and verify the problem at 
hand. The global context can also be used to monitor general system 
activity, in order to detect fluctuations in resource usage. The CPU 
and disc I/O information summarizes the activity for both the current 
and overall intervals, whereas the memory and process information 


describes the situation at the time of the update. 


Memory Context 

The memory context consists of eight displays, and provides information 
related to the usage of main memory and segment sizes. Three of the 
displays provide information related to the current contents of memory 
and the remaining displays consist of histograms depicting distributions 
of segment sizes or free areas in memory. The highest level display 
concerned with the contents of memory allows the user to determine the 
current percentage of memory containing code segments, stacks, and extra 
data segments. Additionally, the user can determine the type of code 
and data segments in memory. For example, the user can determine the 
percentage of the extra data segment memory usage that is due to 


IMAGE/3000, KSAM/3000, the file system, or system tables. Likewise, 
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code segment memory usage is separated into segments originating from 


program files, and those from segmented libraries. 


The user is also able to generate an image of the current contents of 
main memory, either for all of memory or for a single bank (64K words). 
This image indicates the type of each segment (e.g. file system data 
segment, stack, program file code segment), the approximate size of the 
segment (in either 1K or 64 word increments), and other miscellaneous 
information about the segment (e.g. is it locked or frozen?, is it an 
overlay candidate?). These images are generated by utilizing the 
display enhancement capabilities of the HP 264x series of terminals, and 
consist of a sequence of alternating white and gray rectangles 
(generated using inverse video and half=-bright). Each rectangle 


represents an individual segment. 


The histogram displays depict the distribution of segment sizes, in 
either 1K or 512-word increments. The highest level display depicts 
separate distributions for code, stack, and extra data segments. The 
remaining four histogram displays generate higher resolution histograms 
for each of the above three segment types, plus one for free areas in 
memory. The histograms are generated using the line drawing character 


set of the terminal, so as to provide maximum resolution. 


CPU/Memory Manager Context 
The CPU/memory manager context includes three displays with information 


related to CPU usage and memory management activity. The highest level 
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display provides information about both CPU and memory management 
activity, while the remaining two displays provide more detailed 
information about each of these areas. All information provided in this 
context is of the interval summary class, with information for both the 


current and overall intervals. 


The CPU information provided allows the user to determine the percentage 
of time the CPU is in various states, as well as the rate at which 
processes are being allowed to execute in the CPU. The reported CPU 
states include CPU busy executing processes, CPU time for memory 
management, CPU time on background memory "garbage collection", CPU on 
overhead processing (e.g. handling interrupts, dispatcher time), CPU 
waiting for user disc I/0 to complete, CPU waiting for memory management 
I/O to complete, and CPU idle. Information for process launches and 
process preemptions is reported as the number of occurrences of the 
event per second (i.e. as a rate). Reported rates include the current 
interval, the overall interval, and the maximum rate observed in a 
single interval since the start of the overall interval. These three 
rates are depicted with a one-line bar on the terminal screen, utilizing 
inverse video and half-bright inverse video to indicate the current and 
maximum rates, plus an asterisk to denote the mean rate over all 


intervals. 


Event rate information is also reported for memory management activity 
in this context. The events reported include memory allocation, memory 


management disc I/O write, memory management disc I/O read, release code 
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segment from memory, and release data segment from memory. Information 
is also available concerning how the memory manager satisfies requests 
for absent segments. When a segment absence fault occurs in MPE IV, the 
algorithm used by the memory management routines can terminate with one 
of five possible outcomes, ranging from recovering the segment from the 
list of overlay candidates to temporarily postponing the request to 
avoid thrashing. OPT/3000 shows the percentage of memory allocation 
attempts terminating with each of the five outcomes. These percentages 
are shown for both the current and overall intervals, utilizing a bar 


with alternating white and gray areas. 


I/O Context 

The 1/0 context provides four displays regarding I/O completion rates 
for discs, line printers, and magnetic tapes. The highest level display 
indicates the I/O completion rate per second for each type of device, 
for both the current and overall intervals. The remaining three 
displays provide more detailed information about individual devices 
within each device category. These displays indicate the completion 
rate for three types of I/O operations (read, write, and control) on 
each individual device. This information can be used to determine if 
the I/0 traffic is balanced between the devices on the system, or to 


identify times of peak activity. 


Process Context 
The process context includes four displays with information concerning 


process and program activity on the system at the time the display is 
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updated. The highest level display provides information about all 
active or allocated programs. This information includes the fully- 
qualified program file name, the size of the program file in words, the 
number of segments in the program, the number of current users of the 


program, and limited working set information. 


Once the above display has been generated, a second level display can be 
used to determine more detailed information about each process sharing a 
program file (or for system processes or command interpreter processes). 
The more detailed information includes the user name and account of the 
user, the process number (PIN), the size of the process stack in words, 
the CPU time used by the process, the number of open files and extra 


data segments, and the job/session number. 


Additional information about a specific process can then be obtained by 
generating a third level display. This display contains all of the 
information present in the second level display, plus more detailed 
information about how the process is utilizing its stack space (e.g. the 
size of the DL area, size of the global data area). Also included are 
the names of all open files, a list of son processes, and a list of 


explicitly obtained extra data segments and their sizes. 


Some of the information reported in the second and third level displays 
could be used to circumvent the security aspects of MPE. For this 
reason, these two displays cannot be generated by all users of OPT/3000. 


The security provisions within OPT/3000 allow a user with either system 
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manager (SM) or operator (OP) capability to generate these two displays 
for any program file. Any other user can only generate the displays for 
a program file if they are the creator of the file, or are the account 


manager for the account in which the program file resides. 


The remaining display in the process context provides information about 
the number of processes in various states. For example, the total 
number of processes waiting for blocked I/0, number of processes waiting 
for RINs, and the number of processes in the dispatch queue are 
reported. This information indicates the state at the time the display 


is updated, and no averages or totals over time are reported. 


System Tables Context 

The system tables context contains two displays indicating the current 
and maximum utilization of configurable system tables. One display 
provides only the current and maximum utilizations in a graphical 
format, using inverse video and half-bright inverse video bars. For 
almost all tables reported, the maximums are for the time since the last 
system warmstart.e For the remaining tables, the maximum is that 
observed by OPT/3000. The second display provides more detailed 
information in a tabular format. This detailed information includes the 
configured number of entries, entry size, and maximum utilization 
observed by OPT/3000, as well as the current and maximum table 


utilizations. 
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MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 


The HP On-line Performance Tool obtains the information used to generate 
its displays from two basic sources. The first source is the new 
internal measurement interface facility within MPE IV, and the second is 
internal MPE data structures and tables. The measurement interface 
provides all information related to CPU usage, memory management 
activity, and I/O traffic. All other information reported by OPT/3000 


is obtained by examining internal MPE tables and data structures. 


The measurement interface facility in MPE IV provides OPT/3000 with a 
formal mechanism for accessing instrumentation within MPE IV. When the 
facility is enabled by OPT/3000, the measurement interface obtains an 
extra data segment to be used as a set of counters. This segment is 
then locked and frozen in memory and its location stored in a global 
cell. As events occur, the appropriate counters within the extra data 
segment are incremented by code within MPE IV, and accessed in a 
consistent manner by OPT/3000. The CPU state time information is 
maintained in a similar fashion. OPT/3000 determines the activity 
during an interval by comparing the current sample to the previous 
sample, and computing the change in each countere A count of the number 
of processes that have activated the interface is maintained by MPE IV. 
When the count falls to zero, the extra data segment is released and the 
instrumentation disabled. This mechanism allows multiple copies of 
OPT/3000 to use the same shared instrumentation. As MPE continues to 


evolve, both the measurement interface facility and OPT/3000 will be 
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modified to reflect any changes within MPE. 


The overhead within MPE for maintaining the counters has been determined 
to be approximately 0.3 to 0.8 percent of available CPU time, depending 
upon the amount of activity within the system. OPT/3000 can collect 
data from the extra data segment, and update all of its internal totals 
with the change in each counter in approximately 40 milliseconds. As 
can be seen from this data, the measurement interface facility provides 


a very low overhead method for obtaining performance information. 


All other information reported by OPT/3000 must be obtained by examining 
internal MPE data structures and tables. The information concerned with 
the current contents of main memory is obtained by scanning all of 
memory, examining each region and sub-region header (these are similar 
to the memory links in MPE III). The segment size histograms are 
produced by processing the segment tables. The information conerning 
program files and processes is obtained by examining the loader segment 
table directory, process control block table, and the process control 
block extension area in the stack of a process. System table 
utilization information is partially obtained by examining information 


maintained in the header portion of each table. 


The overhead required to gather any of the information just mentioned 
varies depending upon the system configuration. In general, the CPU 
time required to collect the necessary information and update any 


display ranges from 300 to 800 milliseconds, depending upon the display. 
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This normally translates into a total CPU overhead for OPT/3000 ranging 
from 1 to 3 percent of available CPU time, depending upon the displays 

generated and the frequency of display updates. An update interval of 

15 seconds is the default used, and results in overhead in the 1 to 2 


percent range. 


SUMMARY 


The HP On-line Performance Tool is part of Hewlett-Packard’s integrated 
approach towards offering HP 3000 users alternatives in performance 
measurement analysis. In addition to OPT/3000, the first HP 3000 
software performance measurement product, a new System Performance 
Evaluation package and a new MPE Internals and System Performance 


Analysis course are being offered for HP 3000 users. 


The recently introduced HP 3000 System Performance Evaluation Consulting 
package offers an alternative to OPT/3000 for HP 3000 users who want 
system performance analysis conducted by HP Performance Specialists. 
These Specialists have in-depth training on the internals of MPE and on 
the performance characteristics of the HP 3000. They also have a number 
of HP-supplied software tools at their disposal, such as OPT/3000, 
IOSTAT, and the MPE IV Data Collection Program (MPEDCP), for collecting 


and analyzing performance measurement information on the HP 3000. 
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A new MPE Internals and System Performance Analysis training class is 
being offered in conjunction with the HP On-line Performance Tool. The 
first part of the course discusses the areas of MPE IV that are 
necessary for understanding the performance measurement information 
presented in OPT/3000, in particular, the new MPE IV memory manager, the 
dispatcher, seheduler and I/0 areas in MPE IV, and the process 
structures. The second part of the course reviews the inter- 
relationships of the performance measurement variables discussed in the 
first part, and presents operational guidelines for OPT/3000. In 
addition, case study workshops will be used to share HP Performance 


Specialist techniques and experiences with class participants. 
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Saving the Precious Resource -- Disc Accesse 


in 


Jim Kramer 
HPSGGd Performance Specialist 
Hewlett-Packard Co, 
St. Louis, Misscurd 


i, Intraductian 
Dbise accesses is, along with CPU and memory, one of the three 
Major resources on & camputer system, 


ffi 


On a oad it is the most likely of the three ta be the 
ceitical resource -- the ane in short supply. This 1s because 
the 2000 is used primarily for business pracessing, which 1s 
wsuably IQ intensive, 


This paper presents same ways of saving this resource when it 
iS appropriate to do sca, 


Disc Access 


II. What 1s 


fs 


of reading a bioack 
. This includes such 
seek toa the required 
beneath the disc mead 
coanmd main memory 


= mean the entire process 
ar writing it toa di 
Ware setup, disc head 
Ww required biloeack ta pa 
efer of date between ad 


Ey disc ace 
mf dats fram 
activities 35 
track, wait for 
latency), and tran 


HY CL rn 
“T +, if Tf 
cr it 


i 
QO 
es 


. 


As a rule the longest part of a disc access is the seek; the 
Following figures which pertain to an average sccess on am HP 
S25 disc drive show why: 

saftware setup aim email value -- waries with CPU 
Seek —— wh ones 
Latency re 1.4 ms 
fransfer time ae i.4 meekbyte 
Tatal ae about 40 ms 

The total of about 40 ms is what leads ta the rule of thumb 
that the 3000 can maintain an = Mebacn of about 25 disc accesses 
per secand. [It aif important ta otice the assumptians behind 
such a Statement, hawever, One pee ion is that anly one disc 
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drive at atime is active, 4a Situatican that may mot hold under 
MPE IV for systems with multiple discs. Another assumption is 
that an average access takes takes 40 ms, whereas the true 
average depends on the actual distribution of dats and the 
Sequence in which it is accessed, This assumption is probably 
close te being true for s time-sharing multi-user environment 
because of the randomness of access in such an environment, but 
unlikely ta be true for 4a st: lene batch enviranment., 


i, 


III. What Resource is Critical 


Before any aptimizatian is done to save accessess it should 
be determined that. acc CESSES is indeed the limiting resaurce, The 
reason is that most techniques of saving accesses are trade-affs 
~~ their price is the increased use of same other resource 
Cusually main memaryo, IF that other resource is the limiting 
resource then saving accesses may actually undermine performance. 


Unfortunately there is ma easy methed toa determine the 
limiting resource ather than to purchase performance cansulting 
fram HF, An HP performance specialist has sccess to measurement 
tools which are moet marmally available ta customers, If this is 
done, gqreat care shavid be taken ta assure that measurements are 
taken during 8 period which is typical of the problem to be 
solved, 


There are same tools available toa customers which caulid 
proababiy be used ta da 3 fairiy reliable diagnosis by soameane 
experienced in their use, FF will mention these tools here, but 4 
discussion of their use is bevond the scope af this paper. 


Same toals are: the busy lights an the disc drives; the 
murment aimstruction register on the Series 7, If, and Tift; the 
status display an the comso0le of Series 3O’s and 22°s; the SHOW 
command; the cantributed program S00; the fog files, 


One tool which should be menticmed specifically, is the 
contributed library program FILERPT written by Chuck Starla, ar 
SE from the Rolling Meadows office. FILERPT can show which files 
are being accessed mast and therefore where aptimizatiaon should 
beqim ame it has beem decided ta aptimize for disc sccesses, 


if] 


[Vv. Same Gesign Sugqqestian 


H few things should tbe kept im mind during the design stage 
ef am application, 


Load balancing is often an effective way to alleviate 
per rformance problems, The ides is ta redistribute the work load 
im the camputer system toa reduce the Jloasd during the problem 
periad., 


a 


“, 


Mine form of dJoasad balancing in 8 transaction processing 
environment is the technique af batch updating -- collecting 
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tramsactiaians into a batch for updating af the mastei : 
later time By 8 hatch program, This technique has ane majar 
disadvantage -- the dats in the master file is mat completely up 
to date. Rmong the many advantages are: 


}. The Hhigh-overhesad posting oaperatians cam be done at a 
rman-peak periad, 


2. The sharing af the master files for transaction 
precessing is read only -- a more efficient sharing 
environment than update tna lacking is required>., 

oe. framsaction legging and recovery is generally a much 


simpler protvlem. 


Anether majar design cansideratian is the amount of structure 
~~ keys, Sort items, etc, -~ ta use im files, Structure requires 
mamsaderable machine work te establish during the writing af 


date, and justiftes itself only by the work it saves during 
reading, Therefore the file must be relatiwely static, 1.6, 
there must be more reading than wratiang af it, with peace. ta 


whatever structure it has, In terms of a catch phe ase} 
"A Static File Supports More Structure 


Every piece of praposed structure should be examined in this 


Light. Further, when balancing wark saved against work expended 
it must be considered whether either the expended or saved wark 
is during s&s pesk period, Far example a key antended ta = 


ave iwork 
during batch reporting may mot be justified only because it adds 
ta the peak lead during daytime transaction pracessing. Ur a 
sart item may jgustify itself by speeding up transaction 
preacessing even thaugh it adds sigqnificantiy to the mightiy batch 
load. 


a Increased Blocking 


General Oiercussian 


Usang 38 larger blacking factor if a simple and effective 
technique for reducing accesses if access toa the file has 
"good dlocality", i.e, af the mext record required is likely 
ta be nméar within the file to the gust fetched. This is 


AS 
iy fit 


a 
true when the file is being sccessed quentiaillw, and rarely 


itt 
Om 0: 


true otherwise, lath MPE Rites it 2 enoiouc WHE 8CCess 1s 
physically sequential; we will discuss below when sccess is 


sequential for Image and KSAM, 


It as hard ta over-emphasize the importance of the 
technique of using larger blacks: ait is generally very easy 
and very effective. The only price paid is increased memory 
requirements for buffering the larger blacks. 
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dath MPE files it is usually possible toa doubie the block 
Sige -- thereby cutting disc accesses im Ralf -- without 
paying & memary price, This is dene just by reducing the 
number of buffers fram two ¢the default? ta one By putting 
"RBUIF=$" oam the file equation. The Function ef the secand 
buffer -- allowing overlap of processing amd I’"Q -- is 
usually obvisted by MPE‘s multiperogramming environment, Even 
if ait ais meat, halving the number of accesses should be a 


greater 


Examples af Sequent 
sequential 
mppartunmaities Far 


cof sequential ac 
the text 
mampeaidlation: 
SETCATALOG time, 


amd ee ra 
arid 


benefit thar 


tal 


the secamd buffer, 


SS is a ae ceammam, and thus the 
tiving this technique are alee Examples 
are: most batch applications; sarting: 
mrations af File editing; source program 
Es reading of UDC files at logan and 


Tmagqe 

tmage does mot sllow contral over the blocking of each 
date set separately -- the BLUCKMAK parameter of DRBSCHENA 
sets blocking far all data sets Therefore ait may be 
dafficult tea take gond advantage of the technique. Hawever 
if it is determined that a large proportion af access ta a 
dats base is privsical ly sequential, at may be worthwhile to 
imcrease BLOCKMAM abawe the default, 

In Image the most important imstance of sequential access 
is backward or forward serial access to a date set. If the 
data base has heen reeaerqsanized by doing 38 chained unload 
Folle nued by 3 load, then chained scrcess on elas keys 1s 
alsa sequential, If there are = large number of secondaries 
im o@ master, them accesses cam be reduced ty larger blacks; 
however ait as probably more appropriate ta investigate why 
the hashing scheme is not working well. 

KoAM Data Files 

Chranological access to a ESAMN file, imcluding addition 
of mew data ta the File, is by definition physically 
sequential. A very important mode of ESAM access -~ keyed 
Sequential -- will be physically sequential if the file was 

eraginally loaded in key sequence. Gecause of this, accesses 
cram be saved during keyed sequential access by hotea large 
data blacks and leading in key sequence, 
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KSAM versus Image 





If a KSAM file is being used only for keyed sccess, mot 
feyed sequential, Image shauld probably be used imstesd, 
This ais because Image “’s hashing techniques generally fetch a 
record in a single access, wheress KSAN’s B-tree technique 
requires a search through the multi-level key tree before the 
dats can be read, ‘(Un the other hand KSAM is wery fast Far 
keyed sequential access which Image canmot da at alli. 


KSAM Key Files 


KSAM key fi 
surprasimgiy the 


Ss can benefit from larger blocks, Perhap 
greatest benefit is for randam keyed acces 
rather than keyed sequential. The reason is that Reve 
sequential access is very sparing im its use of the kev file 
regardless of key Blacking. 


PS 


it =~ 


Coan 


fq 


However the oappasite is true for random keyed ace 
Each fetch of a record by key eequires 4 top toa bottom = 
through the key tree, This results in H-1f disc accesses, 
where H is the height of the tree, (Uniess there is locking, 
the root black does mot have ta be read -- it is already in 
the buffers?, The fetch of the data record requires another 
disc access, making H accesses the total rmumber required. 


? 





The possible benefit of larger key blocks is that the height 
of the tree may be reduced. A reductian of tree height fram 
three toa two would save ane third af the accesses. 


Altaugh it is possible to calculate whether = larger 
bleck will actually reduce tree height, it if prebably just 
as simple in most cases to simply try it. The ESAN manual 
discusses how te specify key black factors, 


VI. Increased Buffering 


Generali Discussion 


1} 


Increased buffering is of doubtful walue in 4 sequential 


Gee, {000 8000 (000,  ccne eee 


SCCess emviranment, hut man umder certain Bee eee be 


WEI beipful im & random access environment. These 
circumstances sre that there are repeated accesses ta tne 
same bicacks of the file and these Glocks can be hela if 


memary, AS with increasing black s 
incressing buffering 15 main memory, 


ze, the price paid for 


Tt. com situations it may be possible tao use MPE* 


Same E 
boffering to implement this technique. Suppese far examp 
i 

t 

e 


mG in 


thet an apolication makes thousands ef acce : 
which is only 100 recerds lang, each recard being J 
tong. The totsel length af the File as anmiy 1 
Simee an MPE buffer can be as large as T6K bywtes (SR words 3 


ty % ‘os 
ie 


~- 
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it as possible toa hold the entire file in 3s buffer. It 
doesnt make toa much difference haw the file is blacked, but 
it may as well be blocked 100 -- the entire File will be 
braught into the buffers with a single access, and that is 
the only access required for the entire run, 





The above example is an extreme case, but the principle 
applies for less extreme cases as well, Suppose that the 
file were S0000 bytes long -- five times as long as the 


previous File, How anly abeut one third of the file can be 


heid im the buffers at ane time, but this is still 
worthwhile: the chances of Pig toi the required block in the 
buffers is ame mut af thre and we reduce our disc accesses 


bw one third, 


In Situations where mot all the data in each record is 
needed, if might be worthwhile to create ss mew file with 
smaller recards, seer so that = larger percentage of the File 
can be keptoin buffers, 


It as mot necessary to accept MPE‘’s restriction of a 16K 
buffer segment, A user can do his oun buffering with extra 
dats segments and fill as much of main memory as desired with 
bioacks from his file, This requires same saphisticated 
prageramming but ait might be the solution toe same difficult 
perroarmance problems. 





The Effects of Locking 


It as very important to keep in mind that for both MP 
and KSAM Files file locking can meqate the value of bufferin 
entirely and drastically increase disc sccess requirements. 
fhe reason is that for these file types Cbut mot Image, each 
Wiser has his awn set of file buffers. To assure that all 
Were have an accurate view of the file, it is neccesary that 
a fide iock cause clearing of the user’s buffers (forcing him 
to go ta the file>) and that an unlock post any changed blocks 
toa the file, 


LE iT! 


Ci a) 


It is best to avoid sharing MPE amd KSAN files sat all, 
unigss access is read only for all users, Otherwise locking 
Af required far proper sharing of the file. If a lacking 
environment cannot be avaided, its harmful effects can be 
minimized by doing as many aperations as possible between 


each ieack and unlock, 
Buffering and Image 
Image performance can be helped by increased buffering in 


‘tain circumstances, An example is repeated random access 
to @ master which is sufficiently small to allow a signficant 


or 





part of at te be held in memery, Interestingly perhaps, 
Sequential sccess can alea be helped by additional buffers if 
they prevent the buffer containing the sequentially accessed 


biock Fram being averwritten by another tleack, 
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In general it is weryv difficuit to know how many buffers 
8 “Vraght" for an Image application. Probabhiy the best 
advice ais to try different numbers of buffers amd check the 
effects om disc accesses by observing the file close Iag 
records , 


For a batch application the right mumber if generally the 
maximum specify eam, Thas Increases the Mee Tey 
requirements for the batch job but gets it sub of the way 
saaner,. In many cases batch jobs are rum at might when there 
is mot much competition for memory anyway, Batch jobs which 
do posting should generally run with buffer posting deferred 


Kanveked by calling DBCONTROL with made = 15, This causes 
Image to postpone the posting of a black in a buffer until 
the buffer is méeeded for some other biack. In many cases the 
reduction in the mumber of disc sccesses ifs dramatic, tf the 


system should fail during the running af the batch job, the 
dats base iis almost guaranteed te be invalid -~ it will be 
mecessary to restore the data base and rerun the job in its 
entirety, Of course this is the usual tactic for any failure 
af 2 batch job, 


DBLOAD, by the way, will by default rum with the maximum 
mumber af buffers and with buffer pasting deferred, 


Buffering and KSAM 


WIT, 


The buffers far both the key and dats files aa a RSAM 
file are in a single data segment. There is always exactly 


ome buffer for the dats file, but the user has rae TH ES 


the number of key block buffers, KSSM allows as many as 20 
fey black buffers, but if key blacks are close toa the maximum 
allowed length of SK bytes, the maximum mumber of Buffers 


allowed may be less than this -- ass few as 15. Please mate 
that to specify the mumber of buffers with a file equatian, 
the DEV= keyword is used; the parameter is the ane which 
specifies number of copies when wrabing toa a ga device, 
Thus toa specify S key bleck buffers, add ";DEV¥=,,3" to your 
file equation. “I know this saunds strange. ae what ressan 
would I have te lie about ity, 


ra 
i 


Increased buffering has littl fo any value for keyed 
sequential access but may reduce d accesses dramatically 
for randam keyed access if 8 sign cant proportian af the 
key file can be held in the buffers Cassuming ma lacking, of 
Course), This can be determined easily fram the KEYTINFO 
command af KSANUTIL, which tells the number of Blacks im the 
key File, 


Increasing the Resource 
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TERMINAL I/0 INTERFACE-- 
AN ENGINEERING FEEDBACK SESSION 


Presentors 
Jim Beetem, R&D Project Mar., HP 


Hewlett-Packard is currently accessing user needs and problems 
in the area of MPE interface to terminals; and is seeking ideas 
and suggestions. This area of interest includes any device 
interfaced to the HP 3000 through terminal controllers. 


In the first part of the session, results of the recent joint 
HP/Users Group "Membership Questionnaires 1981" will be pre- 

sented for confirmation for additional comment. In the second 
half, needs, plus problems not suggested by the questionnaire, 
will be solicited. Finally, all suggestions will be prioritized. 
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VIP/3000 AND VIP-TNC/3000 
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Earl E. Colmer, Jr. 
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VIEW IMAGE PROCESS 3000 


VIP is a completely Screen Driven Multi-Terminal, Multi-Data Base, Multi- 
Data Set, Multi-Screen View Image 3000 process. VIP needs only a Data Base 
Information file and the user defined View Screen, thus paying for itself in 
one application, saving you as much as 90% implementation time of your on-line 
Data Base Application. VIP was developed to be machine efficient, data and 
code stack efficient, and completely user oriented. There are no extensive 
forms to fill out, VIP will prompt the user via an interactive Data Base Menu 
Screen of the Data Base he/she wishes to access. Once the Data Base has been 
established VIP will prompt the user again via an interactive Data Set Menu 
Screen of the data set you wish to ADD, DELETE, INQUIRE, or UPDATE. 


Data Screen Technicians do not have to spend valuable time editing numeric 
data in View/3000, since VIP automatically right justifies numeric data and 
makes the necessary numeric data checks (depending upon the Data Base data 
type). VIP offers you a choice of editing procedures from the SL of your 
choice or program creation and activation of edit programs. Complete Data 
Base, Data Set, and Data Item Security is a function of VIP alone with user 
option DBLOGGING and momentary DBLOCKING and DBUNLOCKING. VIP allows the user 
chain reads, time out serial reads, and implied and's of the entire View Screen. 


VIP's Data Base Information File format; 


Record 1. Fully qualified Data Base name. 

Record 2. Fully qualified View File name. 

Record 3. Data Set, Primary Key for this Data Set. 
Record 4. View Form for previous Data set, View Options. 
Record 5. etc. -NEXT DATA SET DESCRIPTION- 

Record 6. etc. -CORRESPONDING VIEW FORM & OPTIONS-— 


VIEW IMAGE PROCESS/3000 TERMINAL NETWORK CONTROLLER 


VIP-INC is a Terminal Network Controller especially designed to control 
VIP. VIP-INC will open up as many terminals as your application desires, 
without logging users on the specified terminals, thus saving system overhead 
and virtual memory on each VIP process. It is especially useful for on-line 
registrations, order entry, or any other transaction processing applications. 
No View Image Process can be 100% efficient for every on-line application, but 
due to the Modular Design and SPL Compiler IF Statements VIP can be tailored 
to your specific on-line Data Base Application in a matter of minutes, thus 
making each process as efficient as possible. 


Under ASG's Monthly Maintenance Contract, VIP alterations will be done 


for only the cost of a tape, plus postage and handling. Without the Monthly 
Maintenance Contract, there will be a minimum charge. 
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REAL-TIME, ON-LINE, DISTRIBUTED 
IN THE MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS ENVIRONMENT 


Presentors 


Lee R. Kneppelt, Vice President, Arista 
Jerry L. Sneed, Programmer Analyst, Arista 


The terms real-time and on-line have become as popular as MRP within 
the manufacturing user community. In many cases, Data Processing will 
respond with complex hardware/software solutions to implement manu- 
facturing application functions in a real-time mode. Often, this is 
done with little regard to whether an application function needs to 
provide instant turnaround. The manufacturing planning and control 
functions can be broken into strategic, tactical and action functions 
for guidelines on user turnaround requirements. | 


The approach is to review the major manufacturing systems (Master 
Scheduling, Material Requirements Planning, Capacity Requirements 
Planning, Manufacturing Standards, Inventory Control, and Shop Floor 
Control) with respect to a break out of planning verses control func- 
tions and their use within the time zones of manufacturing cycle. The 
result is a blueprint for what functions are enhanced by real-time pro- 
cessing as well as what system-wide rules can lead to a distributed 
Systems approach based on application concepts. 
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ALTER/3000 
QUICK MODIFICATION PROGRAM 
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ALTER/3000 - QUICK MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


ALTER/3000 is a high speed multi-function EDITOR which 
can be used to modify existing MPE files. Unlike most 
EDITORS, ALTER/3000 (Quick Modification) can be used to 
modify any file including IMAGE root files and datasets. 
Rather than the standard 'text into workfile' approach, 
ALTER/3000 uses direct disc access routines to inquire 
or modify files, thereby saving file space and CPU time. 
Any MPE file can be accessed in less than 300 milli- 
seconds, onced OPENED any record can be accessed in 

less than 100 milli-seconds. 


Unlike EDIT/3000, ALTER/3000 can accommodate files 

with record lengths exceeding 256 bytes. When printing 
such a file to the printer, no data will be striped off 
or lost. ALTER/3000 also contains an optional logging 
facility which maintains a record of how many times each 
user has accessed ALTER/3000. 





Since ALTER/3000 does not check the file code for files, 
ALTER can be used to modify files that the EDITOR will not 
handle: i.e., program file, VIEW files, and QUERY procedure 
files. ALTER has 38 commands in its command interpreter, 
including CLOSE, EJECT, REDO, PRINT, and SOFTKEY. ALTER/3000 
also supports Editin, Editout/Editlist, and Use files, 

with one major advantage of an Editin file, if your last 
command of an Editin file is 'USE S$STDINX', control will 

be returned to your terminal instead of program termination. 


When ordering ALTER/3000, please specify; 
(1) Maximum anticipated record width (in bytes)? 
(2) Number of 'LINE' printers on your system? 
(3) Give 'MANAGERS' the ability to open PRIVILEGED FILES? 
(4) Give 'MANAGERS' the ability to run in any SUBQUE? 
(5) Enable ALTER/3000 user logging? 


(6) Machine HP-? 
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E-ZV THE EASY WAY 
TO USE V/3000 


By: 


David Kalman 
Gentry, Inc. 


Paper to be presented 
at Conference 
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DIALOGUER/3000: FORMS MANAGEMENT FOR EVERY SCREEN 


Presentor 


Dr. Joseph Vignalou, President, HP 


DIALOGUER/3000 extends the forms management concept to virtually 

any kind of screen terminal, from smartest to dumbest. 

After an overview of the various terminal supported, the presentation 
concentrates on the terminal operator aspects - response time, for- 
matted output, field echo, default values, screen refresh and user 
commands - as well as the programming aspects - form and field de- 
finition, editing routines, form stacking, procedure calls and de- 
bugging aids. 
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TRACS 3000 
TIME AND RESOURCE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The TRACS system is composed of 3 data bases and 1/7 programs. The TRACS 
system utilizes the system log files, reports command output, and a subque 
logging file as input to record resource utilization on the HP 3000. 


The SCHED data base is used by the job scheduler subsystem to store job 
submission requests. The job scheduling system is a general purpose system 
which is capable of submitting jobs: once, daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly. 
The TRACS system utilizes this capacity to run the nightly posting of the days 
activities and the month end transfer, posting, and reporting programs. The 
job scheduling system includes a data entry program to ease uSe. 


The LOGDB data base is used to store the system log file information in a 
structure which permits the association of resource utilization with the 
originating groups and accounts. The information retained includes CPU and 
CONNECT times by logon subque (i.e., BS, CS, DS, ES) distributed between time 
consumed during prime vs. non-prime times. Also retained are disc, tape, card, 
terminal, and printer I/O's, again, distinguishing prime and non-prime times, 
cumulative disc storage, and a variety of memory usage information. Memory 
usage information ranges from code and data stack words through virtual memory 
sectors utilized again recorded as prime and non-prime times uSage. 


This data base additionally maintains daily summary records of total system 
usage and contains the billing rates to be charged for the above mentioned 
resources. There are three levels of rate assignments available: (1) system 
default rates (used in absence of other explicit rates), (2) account default 
rates (used in absence of explicit group rates), and (3) group rates (defined 
as rates for particular ACCOUNT.GROUP combinations). The LOGDB data base also 
records I/0 errors, log errors, console messages, and line closes. 


The BILLS data base contains customer information. Included in this are 
customer name and addresses, customer/account associations, and the monthly 
invoice detail lines. The BILLS data structure allows for simple, straight 
forward definition of a customer's account structure for billing purposes. 
This makes possible the assignment of one entire account plus only one group 
of another account to an individual customer with just two entries. 


The invoice posting program runs monthly and posts the detail charges 
for total CPU, CONNECT, MEMORY, DISC STORAGE, and I/O charges accumulated 
for each individual customer. Additional detail lines for other categories 
of charges may be entered with QUERY and will therefore be included in the 
printed invoice by the invoice printing program. 
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Budgeting and Profit Planning on the HP 3000 


Presentor 


Jack Damm, Principal, HP 


Budgeting and Profit Planning on the HP 3000 is a presentation 
about how the HP 3000 can be used as a powerful tool for company 
planning. The talk focuses on a particular "model" which we use 
in our consulting business to help companies do their financial 
planning. The presentation includes many of the experiences we 
have had in 10 years of business planning using the computer. 
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THE GREAT COMPANION (QUIZ) 
BY: 


MARSHALL WARWARUK 
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Implementing Manufacturing Systems/Diffulty of Task 
Presentor id 


Lee R. Kneppelt, Vice President, Arista 
Jerry L. Sneed, Programmer Analyst, Arista 


A few years ago APICS had a modern-day crusade on MRP which was followed 
by a few years with the theme "back to the basics". Today, the number 

of companies attempting to upgrade their manufacturing systems is greater 
than ever before. Manufacturing Resource Planning (MRP II) has been 
coined as the latest term for systems to support the management of manu- 
facturing systems. Yet, the number of successful installations of tech- 
niques such as planning bills, master production scheduling and MRP still 
remains relatively small as compared with the potential. 


The problem may be the result of not having a basic understanding of how 
to plan and execute a project of the scope of manufacturing systems im- 
plementation. It does not take long to realize that in implementing 
manufacturing systems you are digging around in the very heart and soul 
of management. The data is really the raw material for management de- 
cision making and for evaluation of their performance. Taken lightly, 
the implementation can be an exceedingly dangerous pastime. 


Areas of concern in management of an implementation include objectives, 
realism, organization, cost/benefit, transition and training. Excuses 
for failure include changing specifications, user did not know what he 
wanted, lack of commitment by top management, vendor Slippage of soft- 
ware ana hardware, or we wanted a bicycle and built a Cadillac. What 
the excuses really address is the lack of project plan, defined scope, 
meaningful reviews, the “not invented her" syndrome, and maybe, courage 
to change. Often, it is the violation of good implementation planning 
and execution which negates the impact of sound production and inventory 
control techniques. 
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LOGOF F/ 3000 


Unlike the big mainframes, and many other minis, 
Hewlett Packard does not have the capability to logoff 
jobs or sessions that have been inactive for a given 
period of time. This causes such problems as inaccurate 
bills for time sharing customers, Data Processing students 
running out of connect time, and of course your favorite 
MPE error message 'UNABLE TO OBTAIN VIRTUAL MEMORY.'. 


LOGOFF/3000 can be tailored to your individual site 
at run time. The Systems Manager can specify the number 
of CPU seconds to be checked at every suspend interval. 
That is, activate the program once every interval (say in 
this case 60 minutes) and check to see if the job or session 
has exceeded the check CPU time (in this case 5 seconds). 
With these parameters every job or session that has not 
exceeded 5 CPU seconds in 60 minutes would be logged off. 
LOGOFF/3000 also allows you five entries in an Identification 
Table. One such entry would look like this ',MANAGER.SYS,', 
which means do not logoff MANAGER.SYS from the system no 
matter what his CPU time might be. Another such entry 
would be ',.sys,' which means do not logoff anybody from the 
SYS account. All jobs or sessions are checked against the 
system, if a process associated with that job or session 
has an outstanding request such as UCOP, RIT, etc. that job 
or session will not be logged off. 





All jobs or sessions logged off will have an entry 
put into a log file (ABORTLOG.PUB.SYS). A report program 
is provided (LISTALOG.PUB.SYS) to report on all entries 
put into this file. Information retrieved from this file 
is as follows; 


jobname, user, account, group logon date & time, 
logoff date & time, last CPU check, this CPU check, 
check CPU time, and program suspend time. 


LOGOFF/3000 can be run at a session (not advisable), 
streamed as a job, or créated and activated by a process 
handler. System requirements are minimal, the program 
runs with an 800 word stack (128 word DL MINUS included!), 
and uses approximately .2 of a CPU second every hour, 
(assuming that your suspend time is 60 minutes). 
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REX/3000 AS A PROGRAMMER PRODUCTIVITY TOOL 
Lance Carnes 
Consultant 
Mill Valley, CA 


March 1981 


ABSTRACT. 


Programmer productivity is an important issue today: programming 
effort is the single largest factor in the designs implementation and 
maintenance of software systems. This paper surveys the major aspects 
of productivity: reducing programming efforts increasing program 
reliabilitys providing run-time efficiencys and reducing the cost of 
software production. Each of these aspects and its relationship to the 
others is explored. A unique high-level languages REX/3000 is 
recommended as a solution to boosting programmer productivity. 
REX/3000 programs are used to illustrate points made. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


As the costs of labor and money increases so do the pressures to 
control and reduce operating costs. In data processing departments 
programming personnel costs are the single largest cost factor. 
Organizations which have dealt with this problem attribute much of 
their success to the use of productivity tools [1]. 


Productivity tools are designed to reduce the time and cost required 
to produce software. The project manager can implement software more 
economically and with more efficient use of personnel through 
appropriate use of these tools. Equally as important is the user 
Satisfaction with the software product developed using the 
productivity tool. 


The interest in increasing programmer productivity is evident from the 
number of articles in trade journals and conference proceedings 
dealing witn the subject. Most software departments nave a larger 
backlog of programming requests than they have staff to do the work. 
Sf the time spent in programming,s typically 604 to 70% is involved 
with maintaining existing systems, while only 30% to 40% is utilized 
in new development. The cost of a person-=month of programming effort 
is high and will continue to increase. New hardware is being developed 
faster than the software it will run. 
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Typically, productivity tools meet the traditional productivity 
requirement: decrease the amount of code required to implement the 
system ands therefore,s reduce the programming effort. This is an 
Obvious path to take and has proven successful. However, the result is 
often that with the reduced effort comes a reduction in the quality of 
the software. These tools are frequently specialized for certain 
applications and have limited scopess once the limits are exceeded, 
the application must be redone using a differents usually less 
reliable and less productive, method. The system produced with the 
productivity tool is often less efficient than the same product 
implemented Using standard methods. 


REX/3000 is a high*level language and compiling system designed to 
meet the requirements of increased productivity. It has specialized 
constructs for report writing which result in a 50% to 904 reduction 
of effort over using general-purpose languages. The language was 
designed to encourage structured programming and thereby increase 
program reliability and correctness. As a compiling system it 
generates efficient program modules. There is sufficient scope in the 
range of applications which can be implemented so that it is rare that 
programs must be redone using more generalwpurpose languages. 


In Section II the concept of productivity is defined and expanded. 
Section III is a brief introduction to the REX/3000 language. Section 
IV examines productivity quantitatively, i.e. reducing the effort to 
produce softwaree Section V deals with productivity qualitatively, 
ie@. maintaining reliability and efficiency. Section VI summarizes the 
cost savings realized with reduced quantity and improved quality. 
Section VII is a summary cf the points made. 





IT. wHAT IS PRODUCTIVITY? 


Traditionally» programmer productivity is the rate of software 
productions 1.@-. 


# lines of code 


person*months 


This ratio is derived by taking the total number of lines of code 
required to produce a software system and dividing by the total 
personnel time used. The total lines of code may refer to the final 
code put into production or it may be all code written, e.g. for 
documentation, test programs, discarded modules, etc. The total 
personnel time may refer only to actual coding time or may include all 
time spent in designs trainings travel etc. This ratio can be used for 
predicting the effort which will be required to produce future similar 
Systens. 


This ratio has limited usefulness because it indicates only the rate 
of code production and telis us nothing of the total time or cost of 
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developing a system. For example, a system which could be developed in 
24 months using 20,0090 lines cf assembler code has the same 
productivity rate as if it were developed in 12 months using 10,000 
lines of COBQL code. while the rates are the same, the total time and 
costs are doubled. 


In recent literature, less importance is being given to the quantity 
of software produced and more consideration is being given to the 
quality of software [2,3]. The aspects of software reliability, 
correctness and efficiency are being explored. These aspects are as 
lmportant as reducing programming efforts and in fact play an 
important part in reducing the maintenance effort. Quality can also be 
measured for the purpose of modelling or estimating as 


# bugs found actual efficiency 


# lines of code expected efficiency 


The first ratio measures software reliability, which may be required 
to fall within a certain tolerance to be considered usable software. 
The second ratio measures machine resources used versus the allowable 
or avaliable resources, and a minimum tolerance may be specified to 
indicate whether the software has been successfully implemented. For 
examples the daily production must run within a 24-hour period. 


It has become apparent that too much energy has been spent on 
increasing productivity rates and not enough on maintaining or 
improving program quality. One of the main reasons for this is the 
dramatic cost reduction in the development phase as a result of 
increased productivity. However, the savings are cften cancelled when 
the cost of maintaining the error-prone code is considered. Therefore, 
productivity tools must treat the issue of quality witn equal 
importance as quantity. 


In the following discussionss we will be concerned with the assue of 
quality as well as quantity. The relationship between increased 
quality and reduced effort will be covered. 


IIIT. WHAT IS REX/3000? 


REX/3000 is a hightlevel language and compiling system useful for 
report writing and general data processing. It was designed to boost 
productivity significantly through use of a combination of 
specialspurpose and general purpose language constructs. 
Special~purpose constructs, also called non=procedural constructss are 
the heart of the languages allowing programs to be written quickly. 
The general-purpose constructs, also called procedural constructs,s 
build onto the special-purpose program and increase the flexibility of 
the language. 


In the following discussion, we will show how the nature of the 
language promotes productivity. For a more detailed treatment of the 
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language, see [4,5]. 


REX can pve used to develop useful programs quickly. These same a 
programs can be expanded as requirements grow. The following example 


illustrates this point. 


<< WAREHOUSE PARTS SUMMARY >> 
DATABASE parts PASSWORD "ANY" ACCESS 5 
DATASET part-stock 
REPORT 
GET parts.part-stock 
LIST whse AS "WAREHOUSE", 
part# AS "“PARTAR", 
aty AS “QUANTITY” 
SORTED SY whsevs, part# 
SUMMARIZING qty ON whsev, part# 
LOOP << end of GET «ee LOOP >> 
ENO. 


LOW Lk & 


This is a complete 2EX program, which when compiled and run will 
produce the report shown in the Appendix. 


The sections of the program are as follows: 


1) DATABASE declaration. This special-purpose construct 
performs the following functions: 

a) it specifies the database name, password and access 
mode to be used, 

b) at compile time, all attributes of the database, 
the datasets indicated, and the items within each of 
the datasets are known - the programmer need not 
redeclare the database layouts provide buffers, etc.. 

c) at execution time, the datavnase is opened using the 
parameters from (a). 

d) access to the database is available through the 
GET construct. 

e) at tne end of the program the database 1s closed. 





This if a non~procedural construct, that isv it performs 
all of the logic necessary to access the database. 

The programmer is insulated from all mechanics of database 
USC. 
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2) The REPORT block. This special-purpose construct performs 
all of the steps required to produce a sorted, formatted report: 

a) The items indicated in the LIST statement are read 
from the database and written to an extract file. 
The extract file is formatted and maintained by REX. 

bd) At the end of the input phases the extract file is 
sorted in the given sequence (SORTED BY .aed)e 

c) The report is now printed with the column headers 
C AS “eee” 2 and control breaks ( ON wee ) indicated. 


This is a non~procedural constructs since the mechanics of 
formatting the extract file, sorting its setting up column 
headers, testing for control breaks, etc. are part of the 
REX system. 


3) The GET statement. This is a special-purpose construct 
which reads data from the dataset and performs the following 
function: 
a) The dataset mentioned is read entry by entry (serially 
in this cases although chained access mode is also 
available). 
b) As each entry is reads the statements between the GET... 
and LOOP are executed (in this case, the LIST statement). 
c) After the last entry is reads transfer is passed to the 
statement following the LOOP. 


GET 1s a nonmprocedural construct in the sense that the 
mechanics of access are hidden from the programmer. 

The programmer does have to place the LOOP in the right place, 
if the LOOP is omitteds the compiler assumes the loop 

includes all statements up to the END. 


This code could be written and running correctly in a matter of 
minutes. The user would be pleased with the results for at most two 
dayss and thens of courses would want to expand the function to 
include the following: 


1) Print the unit price and total value in stock for each 
parts 

2) Place an asterisk in the column next to part #’s for which 
the quantity is zero, 


Typically, this is beyond the scope of a non~procedural report writer. 
To perform the first requirements the price will have to be extracted 

from a second dataset CPART“MSTR) and multiplied by the quantity. Some 
logic will nave to be implemented to allow the quantity to be checked 

for zero and an asterisk inserted. 


These requirements are not beyond the scope of REXs and in fact the 
original program may be modified to include the enhancements. The 
following is the REX program which will satisfy the above 
requirements. 
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<< WAREHOUSE PARTS SUMMARY >> 
<< enhanced to print price and value >> 
<< will print an asterisk if qty = 0 >> 
DATABASE parts PASSWORD "ANY" ACCESS 5 
DATASET part-stock 
PROGVAR star At 
value P5.2 
REPORT 
GET parts.part-stock 
IF qty = O THEN star = "*" ELSE star =" " 
GET parts.part-master & 
WITH part# = parts.part-stock.part# 
LIST whse AS "WAREHOUSE", & 
star, 
part# AS “PART#", 
qty AS “QUANTITY”, 
price AS "PRICE", 
value = price * qty 
AS "VALUE" 
SORTED BY whses part? 
SUMMARIZING qty ON part&eswhse 
LOOP << end of GET wee LOOP >> 
ENO. 


@O Oo BO LO GO LO GO 


The following parts were added to the program: 


1) PROGVAR declaration. A program controlled variable, 
star, was declared which can contain one alphaumeric 
character (A1). The variable value is a five-digit 
packed~decimal number. 

2c) IF THEN ELSE statement. This statement checks the 
qty for zero and sets the variable star accordingly. 

3) GET parts.part-master WITH... « This statement accesses 
the master set (CPART“MSTR) keyed by part# to locate the 
price. 

4) value = price * qty. This calculation is performed 
to compute the total value of parts in stock. 


The PROGVAR declarations, the IF THEN ELSE and the calculation are 
procedural constructs, that iss the programmer has to specify the 
mechanics of the function. 


Notice that the enhancement was made by adding procedural 
(general-purpose) constructs into the original non-procedural 
(special-purpose) program. With most non=procedural report writers, 
the enhancement could not be mades and the application would have to 
be recoded using a fully procedural language (e.g. COBOL). 


In summary, REX allows the creation of non=procedural programs which 
can be coded quickly and by less experienced staff members. In 
additions enhancements and more complex programs can use the rich set 
of procedural constructs. The specialspurpose (non-procedural) 
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constructs and the general-purpose (procedural) constructs can be 
combined in the same application, 


IV. REOUCING THE PROGRAMMING EFFORT. 


The major emphasis of any productivity tool is to reduce the effort to 
produce scftware. That iss reduce the number of lines of codes and 
therefore the times which would have been required to implement the 
system using a general-purpose programming language. 


The use af productivity tools has proven effective €1]. The time and 
costs for software development have been significantly reduced using 
such toolss by as much as 50% to 90%. 


In practice, productivity tools generally are not versatile enough to 
pe used exclusively. This is the chief drawback to such tools making a 
significant impact on the software development process. Typically they 
are designed for a limited scope of applications and work well within 
these limits. Too oftens the limits of the tool have the following 
negative effects: 
1) Enhancement requests which exceed the limits of the tool 
are not dones denying the user timely access to useful * 
information. 
2) The corresponding general-purpose program which includes 
the enhancements costs so much to develop that the user 
will rationalize that the data is not important enough 
to justify the cost. 


For example, consider the following application written 
in QUERY, a useful but limited tool: 


DATABASE = PARTS 

PASSWORD =>> ANY 

MODE =>> 5 

FINO ALL PART~STOCK.PART# 
REPORT 

H1-"WAREHOUSE PARTS REPORT",30 
H2s"WAREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY",32 
DsWHSEs15 

DOePART#Hs22 

0,QTY,-30 

S1/PARTH 

S2,WHSE 

END 


This code could be put into production in a short time and would 
provide useful information. However any enhancement requests must be 
looked at with the limitations of QUERY in mind. 


For example, if the requests were the same as those in the example in 
the previous sections QUERY could not be used: 
1) Print the unit price and total value in stock for each 
part CQUERY can access only one dataset at a time and 
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cannot perform multiplications); 

2) Place an asterisk in the column next to part 4’s for which 
the quantity is zero (QUERY does not have alphanumeric 
variables or conditional statements). 


The application would have to be coded in a general~mpurpose language. 


The COBOL program which includes the enhancements is given in the 
Appendixs it is in excess of 2350 source lines. 


The main point here is the great disparity in the sizes of the 
programs. QUERY has 13 lines where the same application with two minor 
enhancements takes nearly twenty times the number of source lines in 
COBOL. The cost of enhancements in this case is much greater than 
would be imagineds especially by the user. 


REX, howevers provides a reasonable solution. The enhancements 
mentioned require only seven additional lines of code and a few 
minutes of time. Furthermore, the same source code may be built upon,s 
avoiding a rewrite in a more general-purpose language. 


In summarys REX combines the features of QUERY and COBOL. The 
programmer can produce simple programs in a short times and simple or 
complex enhancements can be made by building onto the original source. 


Two additional benefits result from using productivity tools to reduce 
programming effort: 


1) Throwcraway programs become feasible. 

Code can be written for a "what if" inquiry 
and then discarded. This would not be possible 
with high development costs. 

2) Maintenance effort is reduced. The efforts and 
therefore the costs of correcting bugs and making 
enhancements 1s reduced. The maintenance duties 
can be performed by a less experienced programmer. 
The savings are dramatic when considering the cost of 
supporting several systems over an extended period 
of time. 


Ve. QUALITY = MAINTAINING OR IMPROVING IT. 


In the previous section we noted that a frequent problem with using 
productivity tools is their lack of flexibility. Two other problems 
are often identified: 
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1) While it is easy to write code, it is difficult 
to use structured programming disciplines or other 
techniques which encourage error~free,s reliable code. 
2) The run-time modules are inefficients consuming far 
more machine resources than the equivalent program 
written in a general-purpose language. 


These issues arise when dealing with general-purpose languages as 
well. The first point concerns the reliability of programs, i.seese. how 
bug-free the programs are. The second point concerns the efficiency of 
the programs i.e. the amount of machine required to execute the 
program. 


specialized productivity tools are generally reliable. They do.not 
have the capability of performing complicated sequencess making it 
difficult to introduce bugs. The reliability will be lowers however, 
when the tool is pressed to its limits - programmers often code 
“clever” but difficult to understand programss or use side-effects of 
the system to circumvent the limitations of the language. Where the 
language does have some procedural constructs, they are often prone to 
the usual logic errors found when using non-structured languages. 


Reliability can be increased by 1) training the programming staff in 
one of the structured programming techniques and/or 2) using a 
programming language which encourages error-free code. The first is a 
common technique when a software department {_is committed to using 
FORTRAN or COBOL, it is usually necessary to set up careful coding 
guidelines and review all code produced. The second is less common, 
though increasing with the availability of structured languagess eeg. 
Pascal, JOVIAL, Adas these languagess however, are not suited for 
commercial applications or report writing. 


° 


REX was designed to encourage reliable coding. The non-procedural 
constructs perform reliably due to the fact that their function is 
well-defined and not alterable by the programmer (e.ge REPORT coc 
LIST). The procedural constructs in REX are borrowed from PASCAL, a 
structured, highlevel language (6]. Coding is done using constructs 
such as PROCEDURE and REPORT blocks, IF THEN ELSE, WHILE OO, REPEAT 
UNTIL and GET LOOP, etc. REX has no GOTG. In shorts the programmer 
must work with constructs which encourage reliable codings those 
constructs known to be error-prone (e.g. GOTG) are not available. 


Efficiency is an important issue, since all programs must eventually 
run in production and produce their results in an acceptable amount of 
time. A program which is inefficient will not be used and must be 
designed and implemented again. A program which is marginally 
efficient, i.e. runs slowly but within an acceptable ranges will be 
Subject to many costly attempts to speed it up. A program which was 
easy to develop but must be tuned constantly once in production has 
produced no real savings. 
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While many specialized tools are inefficient at run-time, REX is 
actually as efficient or more efficient than general-purpose language 
systems. The main difference is that most tools are interpretive, 
whereas REX is a compiling system. An interpreter is a general~purpose 
system which has heavy demands on the machine: it 1s a large program 
which has many code segments and uses large data areas. In contrasts a 
compiler produces an efficient runtime module: the program and data 
area requirements are only a fraction of those needed by an 
interpretive system. Reducing code and data memory requirements can 
greatly improve performance [7]. 





REX produces efficient run-time modules, similar to those resulting 
from a general-purpose compiling system. Segmentation is done 
automatically to speed the operation of REPORT blocks - the input 
phase code is in one segment while the print phase code is in another. 
Segment switching is minimized by generating as much code inline and 
avoiding PCALS whenever possible. Data segment usage is kept to a 
minimum through efficient code generation and the use of local 
variables, i.e@e avoid global variables C7]. Since the programs run 
efficiently, there is seldom a need to optimize, saving maintenance 
effort. 


Using REX allows high quality code to be generated with little 
additional effort or expense. The resulting programs are easier and 
less costly to maintain. The benefits are efficient production 
programs without the effort of extensive tuning. Overall, user and 
programmer satisfaction will be high. 





VI. HOW ARE COSTS CUT? 


Whenever there is a reduction of efforts increased program reliability 
and dependable machine efficiency, there is a corresponding cost 
savings. These savings may be immediately noticable, e.g. when 
reducing development costs. Or they may occur over an extended period 
of times e.g. in the maintenance phase ot the software life cycle. In 
addition to the savings from reducing efforts costs can be cut through 
use of less experienced personnel. 


These are some of the ways costs are cut using productivity tools such 
as REX/300G which not only reduce programming effort but encourage 
high quality: 


1) Higher coding productivity results in fewer person-months 
of effort with a direct cost savings. 

2) Higher reliability and efficiency reduce the number of 
personthours required for maintenance over the life of the 
software systm. 

3) Less experienced and therefore lower cost personnel 
can implement and maintain software systems. The more experienced 
staff mem>ers can devote more time to designing current 
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and future software systems without worrying about 
whether there will be time enough for implementation. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Productivity tools do exactly what they claim ~ reduce the time and 
cost to produce software. Those tools which also increase the quality 
of produced code have the additional benefits of reducing maintenance 
time and effort. Jverall, using a productivity tool allows more 
careful design and planning and better personnel allocations since the 
pressure of the great amount of programming effort is relieved. 


The quantity of code is reduced through the use of special~purpose 
constructs. Where these constructs typically reduce the scope and 
flexibility of the languages REX/3000 has met this shortcoming by 
allowing general-purpose constructs to be built onto the 
Special-purpose core of the program. 


The quality of code produced by productivity tools typically is not so 
high as that produced by general-purpose languages. REX/3000 allows 
high quality coding through the use of structured programming 
techniques and efficiently compiled program modules. 


The features of these tools are attractive and the wise programming 
manager will use them to produce economicals timely systems. However 
those projects implemented using tools in any capacity are few in 
number. The overwhelming majority of software systems produced use 
general-purpose languagess and overall show low productivity. 


The reasons for not using tools are varied: some are legitimates e.g. 
machine portability requirements, most, howevers are the result of the 
fear of using something "new", or something which appears simplistic. 
There is a streak of the old-time wizard in every programmers and the 
fact that the non-data processing user cannot comprehend tne nature of 
the business is comforting and even protective. Some see the use of 
productivity tools as a threat to this mystique. Another common reason 
for not using tools is the reluctance to try something other than the 
standard methods, unproductive as these are. With the cost of 
person~power increasing,s the obvious move is towards increased 
productivity. 


One observer noting the lack of use of productivity tools drew the 
following analogy: 

[They] are so busy digging ditches with pick and 

shovel that they haven’t the time to go watch 

the bulldozer demonstration [8]. 
With the cost of manpower increasings it is imperative that tools be 
used in the near future. Those managers who cannot control costs and 
time schedules because of low programmer productivity will have to 
compete with managers who can make a difference. Productivity tools, 
like REX/3000-, will play a major role in makings that difference. 
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APPENDIX. 


This section contains the database schema and program 
“ source code and output mentioned in the paper: 





Listing of the schema for the PARTS databases and the 
contents of each dataset. 


REX example report. 
QUERY example report. 


COBOL example report. 
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HP32216A.04.01 QUERY/3000 MON, JUL 28, 1980, 3:59 PM 
QUERY/3000 READY 








B=PARTS 
PASSWORD = 
ANY 
MODE = 
l 
FORM 
DATA BASE: PARTS MON, JUL 28, 1980, 4:00 
SET NAME: 
PART=-MSTR, MANUAL 
ITEMS: 
PART#, Z4 <<KEY ITEM>> 
PART=NAME, U16 
PRICE, P8 
CAPACITY: 101 ENTRIES: 3 
SET NAME: 
PART-STOCK, DETAIL 
ITEMS: 
PART#, 24 <<SEARCH ITEM>> 
WHSE, U6 
QTY, 24 
CAPACITY: 414 ENTRIES: 7 


LIST PART-MSTR 


PART# PART-NAME PRICE 
3122 MANUAL #177 275 
2142 BRACKET 75 
1785 BOLT 1 X 1/4 be) 


LIST PART-STOCK 


PART# WHSE QTY 
1785 101 2000 
2142 100 750 
3122 100 100 
2142 102 250 
2142 101 100 
1785 100 1000 
3122 102 0 





Listing of the schema for the PARTS database, and the 
contents of each dataset. 
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REPORT 


LOOP 
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END. 


WAREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY 


100 
100 
100 


101 
101 


102 
102 


1785 1000 
2142 750 
3122 100 
1850 

1785 2000 
2142 100 
2100 

2142 250 
3122 0 
250 


REX example report 


REX/3000 VERSION A.1.0623 
(C) GENTRY, INC. 1980 


<< WAREHOUSE PARTS SUMMARY >> 
DATABASE PARTS PASSWORD “READER” ACCESS 5 
DATASET PART=-STOCK 


GET PARTS. PART=STOCK 
LIST WHSE AS "WAREHOUSE", 
PART# AS "PART#", 
QTY AS "QUANTITY" 
SORTED BY WHSE, PART# 
SUMMARIZING QTY ON WHSE 


END << REPORT BLOCK >> 
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REX/3000 VERSION A.1.0623 
(C) GENTRY, INC. 1980 








1 1 l DATABASE PARTS PASSWORD "READER' ACCESS 5 
2 1 1 DATASET PART=MSTR 
3 l 2 PRICE P6.2 
4 1 3 DATASET PART=-STOCK 
5 l 2 
6 l 2 PROGVAR VALUE P7.2 
7 1 1 STAR Al 
8 1 1 
9 1 1 REPORT 
10 2 2 GET PARTS.PART-STOCK 
ll 2 3 IF QTY = 0 THEN STAR = "*" ELSE STAR = " " 
12 2 3 GET PARTS.PART-MSTR WITH PART# = PARTS. PART-STOCK. PART# 
13 2 3 LIST WHSE AS "WAREHOUSE", & 
14 2 3 STAR, & 
15 2 3 PART# AS "PART#", & 
16 2 3 QTY AS "QUANTITY", & 
17 2 3 PARTS .PART=MSTR-PRICE AS ™ PRICE", & 
18 2 3 VALUE = QTY * PARTS.PART=MSTR-PRICE & 
19 Zw 33 AS " VALUE" & 
20 2 3 SORTED BY WHSE, PART# & 
21 2 3 SUMMARIZING "SUMMARY ",QTY, VALUE & 
22 2 4 ON WHSE & 
23 2 4 TOTALING "GRAND TOTAL",QTY, VALUE 
24 2 3 LOOP 
25 2 2 END << REPORT BLOCK >> 
26 2 2 END. 
WAREHOUSE PAPT# QUANTITY PRICE VALUE 
100 1785 1000 0.05 50.00 
100 2142 750 0.75 562.50 
100 3122 100 2275 275.00 
SUMMARY 1850 887.50 
101 1785 2000 0.05 100.00 
101] 2142 100 0.75 75-00 
SUMMARY 2100 175.00 
102 2142 250 0.75 187.50 
102 *k 863122 0 Zed 0.00 
SUMMARY 250 187.50 
GRAND TOTAL 4200 1250.00 


REX example report. 
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HP32216A.04.01 QUERY/3000 TUE, JUL 29, 1980, 2:10 PM 
QUERY/3000 READY 
DATA“BASE = PARTS 
PASSWORD = 
ANY 
MODE = 
5 
FIND ALL PART-STOCK.PART# 
7 ENTRIES QUALIFIED 
REPORT 
Hl, "WAREHOUSE PARTS REPORT", 30 
H2,"WAREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY", 32 
D,WHSE,15 
D, PART#, 22 
D, QTY, 30 
S1,PART# 
$2, WHSE 
END 


WAREHOUSE PARTS REPORT 
WAREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY 


100 1785 1000 
100 2142 750 
100 3122 100 
101 1785 2000 
101 2142 100 
102 2142 250 
102 3122 0 


exit 


QUERY example report. 
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PAGE 0001 HEWLETT-PACKARD 32213C.02.03 COBOL/3000 MON, JUL 28, 1980, 3:57 PM (C 


QOLOOOSCONTROL USLINIT 

001100 IDENTIFICATION DIVISION. 

001200 PROGRAM=ID. PARTCOB. 

001300 DATE-COMPILED. ee 
MON, JUL 28, 1980, 3:57 PM. 

001400 REMARKS. 


001500 THIS PROGRAM READS THE “°PARTS” DATA BASE 
001600 LOOPS THRU MASTERS, GETS ASSOCIATED DETAILS 
001700 AND SORTS THEM; IT THEN READS THE SORT FILE, 
001800 OUTPUTING THE SORTED RECORDS, GIVING A SUMMARY 
001900 OF TOTAL QUANTITY & COST AT EACH CHANGE IN 
002000 “WAREHOUSE” 

002100 * 

002200 PRIMARY SORT KEY - WAREHOUSE 

002300 SECONDARY SORT KEY = PART 

002400 *% 

002500 NO PAGE CONTROL PRESENT 

002600 * 

002700 SET FILE EQUATION :FILE LP=SSTDLIST;CCTL 
002800 BEFORE EXECUTING 

002900 * 


003000 ENVIRONMENT DIVISION. 

003100 CONFIGURATION SECTION. 

003200 SOURCE-COMPUTER. HP3000. 

003300 OBJECT=COMPUTER. HP3000. 

003400 INPUT-OUTPUT SECTION. 

003500 FILE-CONTROL. 

003600 SELECT REPORT=-FILE ASSIGN TO "LP "™. 
003700 SELECT SORT=-FILE ASSIGN TO "SORT,DA". 
003800 DATA DIVISION. 

003900 FILE SECTION. 

004000 FD REPORT=-FILE 





004100 RECORD CONTAINS 72 CHARACTERS 

004200 LABEL RECORD IS OMMITTED. 

004300 01 REPORT-FILE-REC. 

004400 05 REPORT-FILE-REC-LINE PIC X(72). 
004500 SD SORT=FILE 

004600 RECORD CONTAINS 24 CHARACTERS. 

004700 01 SORT=FILE=-REC. 

004800 O05 SORT-FILE-REC-KEY. 

004900 10 SORT-FILE-REC-WHSE PIC X(08). 
005000 10 SORT-FILE=-REC=PART PIC 9(04). 
005100 10 FILLER PIC X(12). 


005200 WORKING-STORAGE SECTION. 
005300 01 SORT=RCD. 





005400 OS SORT-KEY. 

005500 10 SR-WHSE PIC X(08) VALUE SPACE. 
005600 10 SR=-PART PIC 9(04) VALUE ZERO. 
005700 05 SORT-DATA. 

005800 10 SR-QTY PIC 9(04) VALUE ZERO. 
005900 10 SR=PRICE PIC S9(05)V9 (02) 
006000 VALUE ZERO. 
0061900 

006200 01 CONTROLS-AND=SUMS. 

006300 05 SUM-QTY PIC S9(09) VALUE ZERO. 
006400 05 SUM=-COST PIC $9(12)V9(02) COMP=3 
006500 VALUE ZERO. 
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PAGE 0002 PARTCOB 
006600 05 TOTAL-QTY PIC $9(09) VALUE ZERO. 
006700 05 TOTAL-COST PIC $9(12)V9(02) COMP=3 
006800 VALUE ZERO. 
006900 01 HDR-LINE. 
007000 05 HL-CC PIC X(01) VALUE SPACE. 
007100 05 FILLER PIC X(52) VALUE 
007200 "AREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY PRICE VALUE ". 
007300 01 DTL=LINE. 
007400 05 DL-CC PIC X(01) VALUE SPACE. 
007500 05 DL-WHSE PIC X(08) VALUE SPACE. 
007600 05 DL-FILLER PIC xX VALUE SPACE. 
007700 05 DL-STAR PIC X(02) VALUE SPACE. 
007800 05 DL=PART PIC Z(06) VALUE ZERO. 
007900 05 DL-QTY PIC Z(09) VALUE ZERO. 
008000 05 DL=PRICE PIC Z(07)-.9(02) VALUE 0.0. 
008100 05 DL=<COST PIC Z(12).9(02) VALUE 0.0. 
008200 01 SUM-LINE. 
008300 05 SL=CC PIC X(01) VALUE SPACE. 
008400 05 TEXT=-LINE PIC X(17) VALUE "SUMMARY 
008500 05 SL-QTY PIC Z(09) VALUE ZERO. 
008600 05 FILLER PIC X(10) VALUE SPACE. 
008700 05 SL-COST PIC Z2(12).9(02) VALUE 0.0. 
008800 01 BLANK=-LINE PIC X(72) VALUE SPACE. 
008900 01 MISC. 
009000 05 COST PIC S9(09)V9(02) COMP=3 
009100 VALUE ZERO. 
009200 05 LINE-COUNT PIC $9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC 
009300 VALUE ZERO. 
009400 05 AT<$END-FILE PIC $9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
009500 O05 IMAGE=-MODE PIC S9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
009600 Ol IMAGE-DATASET~NAMES. 
009700 05 IDN=-PART-MSTR PIC X(16) VALUE "PART=MSTR ". 
009800 05 IDN-PART-STOCK PIC X(16) VALUE "PART=STOCK ". 
009900 01 IMAGE-STATUS=-AREA. 
010000 05 ISA-COND-WORD PIC §9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
010100 05 ISA=-DATA-LENGTH PIC S9(04). 
010200 05 ISA=RECORD PIC $9(09) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
010300 05 ISA-CHAIN=LENGTH PIC S9(09). 
010400 05 ISA-ADDRESS=-BACK PIC $9(09). 
010500 05 ISA-ADDRESS-FORWARD PIC S9(09). 
010600 O1 IMAGE-CONTROL-WORDS.~ 
010700 05 ICW-TEMP PIC $9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
010800 05 ICW=-DBNAME PIC X(16) VALUE " PARTS; "™. 
010900 05 ICW-DATASET PIC X(16) VALUE SPACES. 
011000 05 ICW-PASSWORD PIC X(08) VALUE "READER ". 
011100 05 ICW-MODE PIC $9(04) USAGE COMP SYNC. 
011200 05 ICW-DATALIST PIC X(04) VALUE "@ ". 
011300 05 ICW-SEARCH-ARG PIC X(16) VALUE SPACES. 
011400 01 IDB=PART-MSTR. 
011500 QOS IDB=PM-PART PIC 9(04) VALUE ZERO. 
011600 05 IDB-PM-NAME PIC X(16). 
011700 0S IDB-PM-PRICE PIC $9(05)V9(02) COMP=3. 
011800 01 IDB=PART-—STOCK. 
011900 05 IDB=-PS—PART PIC 9(04) VALUE ZERO. 
012000 05 IDB-PS=-WHSE PIC X(06) VALUE SPACES. 
012100 05 IDB-PS-OQTY PIC 9(04) VALUE ZERO. 
012200 01 IMAGE-FIND-ITEM PIC X(08) VALUE "PART# ". 
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PARTCOB 
012300 PROCEDURE DIVISION. 
012400 MAIN-PROCESS-CONTROL SECTION. 
012500 PAR=l. 


PAGE 0003 


012600 PERFORM OPEN-DB-E. 

012700 PERFORM DO-THE-REPORT. 

012800 STOP RUN. 

012900 DO-THE-REPORT. 

013000 SORT SORT-FILE ON ASCENDING KEY SORT=FILE-REC-WHSE, 
013100 SORT-FILE~REC~PART 
013200 INPUT PROCEDURE IS GET~ENTRIES~LOOP 
013300 OUTPUT PROCEDURE IS REPORT-ENTRIES. 
013400 GET~ENTRIES=LOOP SECTION 60. 

013500 PAR~A. 

013600 MOVE "PART=-MSTR" TO ICW=DATASET. 
013700 MOVE 2 TO ICW-MODE. 
013800 CALL "DBGET" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

013900 ICW=DATASET, 

014000 ICW=-MODE, 

014100 IMAGE~STATUS-AREA, 
014200 ICW~DATALIST, 

014300 IDB-PART=-MSTR, 
014400 ICW=SEARCH—ARG. 
014500 IF ISA-COND=<WORD = ZERO 

014600 PERFORM GET=NEXT=MASTER UNTIL AT-END=-FILE = +11. 
014700 GO TO END-OF-INPUT. 

014800 

014900 GET-NEXT=-MASTER. 

015000 PERFORM GET-THE-DETAILS. 

015100 MOVE "PART-MSTR" TO ICW=DATASET. 
015200 MOVE 2 TO ICW-MODE. 
015300 CALL "DBGET" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

015400 ICW=DATASET, 

015500 ICW=MODE, 

015600 IMAGE=STATUS<—AREA, 
015700 ICW=DATALIST, 

015800 IDB-PART=MSTR, 
015900 ICW=-S EARCH=ARG. 
016000 IF ISA-COND-WORD NOT = ZERO 

016100 MOVE +11 TO AT-END-FILE. 

016200 

016300 GET-THE-DETAILS. 

016400 MOVE "PART-STOCK" TO ICW=-DATASET. 
016500 MOVE 1 TO ICW-MODE. 
016600 MOVE IDB—PM-PART TO ICW~SEARCH—ARG. 
016700 CALL "DBFIND" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

016800 ICW-DATASET, 

016900 ICW-MODE, 

017000 IMAGE-STATUS—AREA, 
017100 IMAGE-FIND-ITEM, 
017200 ICW=SEARCHARG « 
017300 IF ISA-COND=WORD = ZERO 

017400 MOVE +5 TO ICW=MODE 

017500 PERFORM PART-STOCK=LOOP 

017600 UNTIL ISA-COND-WORD NOT = ZERO. 
017700 PART-STOCK-LOOP. 

017800 CALL "DBGET" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

017900 ICW=DATASET, 
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PAGE 0004 PARTCOB 
018000 ICW=-MODE, 
018100 IMAGE-STATUS—AREA, 
018200 ICW=DATALIST, 
018300 IDB=PART=STOCK, 
018400 ICW-SEARCH—ARG. 
018500 IF ISA-COND=WORD = ZERO THEN 
018600 MOVE IDB-PS-WHSE TO SR-WHSE 
018700 MOVE IDB<PM=PART TO SR=PART 
018800 MOVE IDB=PS-QTY TO SR-QTY 
018900 MOVE IDB=PM=-PRICE TO SR=PRICE 
019000 RELEASE SORT-FILE-REC FROM SORT=RCD. 


019100 END-OF-INPUT. EXIT. 
019200 REPORT~ENTRIES SECTION 70. 
019300 PAR-C. 








019400 PERFORM CLOSE~DB=-E. 

019500 OPEN OUTPUT REPORT=FILE. 

019600 MOVE ZERO TO AT~END-FILE. 

019700 RETURN SORT=FILE INTO SORT=RCD 

019800 AT END DISPLAY ™ NO SORT RECORDS" 
019900 STOP RUN. 

020000 WRITE REPORT-FILE=REC FROM HDR-LINE 
020100 AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINES. 
020200 WRITE REPORT=FILE“REC FROM BLANK=LINE 
020300 AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINES. 
020400 MOVE SR-WHSE TO DL-WHSE.~ 

020500 PERFORM WRITE=THE=REPORT UNTIL AT=END-FILE = +99. 
020600 MOVE SUM-QTY TO SL-QTY. 

020700 MOVE SUM-COST TO SL-COST. 

020800 WRITE REPORT=FILE=REC FROM SUM-LINE 
020900 AFTER ADVANCING 2 LINES. 
021000 WRITE REPORT-FILE=REC FROM BLANK=-LINE 
021100 AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINES. 
021200 ADD SUM-QTY TO TOTAL=-QTY. 

021300 ADD SUM-COST TO TOTAL-COST. 

021400 MOVE "GRAND TOTAL" TO TEXT=-LINE. 
021500 MOVE TOTAL-QTY TO SL=-QTY. 

021600 MOVE TOTAL-COST TO SL-COST. 

021700 WRITE REPORT-FILE=REC FROM SUM=LINE 
021800 AFTER ADVANCING 2 LINES. 
021900 WRITE REPORT=-FILE=REC FROM BLANK=LINE 
022000 AFTER ADVANCING 2 LINES. 
022100 GO TO END-OF-REPORT. 

022200 

022300 WRITE~THE-REPORT. 


022400 IF SR-WHSE NOT = DL<-WHSE 

022500 THEN MOVE SUM-QTY TO SL-QTY 

022600 MOVE SUM=-COST TO SL=-COST 

022700 WRITE REPORT=FILE=REC FROM SUM-LINE 
022800 AFTER ADVANCING 2 LINES 
022900 WRITE REPORT=FILE=REC FROM BLANK=LINE 
023000 AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINES 
023100 ADD SUM-QTY TO TOTAL-QTY 

023200 ADD SUM=-COST TO TOTAL=COST 

023300 MOVE ZERO TO SUM-QTY, SUM=-COST 
023400 ADD 3 TO LINE-COUNT. 

023500 IF SR-QTY = ZERO 

023600 THEN MOVE "* "™ TO DL=-STAR 
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PAGE 0005 PARTCOB 
023700 ELSE MOVE " "™ TO DL=STAR. 
023800 MOVE SR-WHSE TO DL-WHSE. 
023900 MOVE SR=PART TO DL=PART. 
024000 MOVE SR-QTY TO DL-QTY. 
024100 MOVE SR=PRICE TO DL=-PRICE. 
024200 MULTIPLY SR~PRICE BY SR-QTY 
024300 GIVING COST. 
024400 MOVE COST TO DL=COST. 
024500 ADD COST TO SUM~COST. 
024600 ADD SR-QTY TO SUM-QTY. 
024700 WRITE REPORT-FILE=REC FROM DIL-LINE 
024800 AFTER ADVANCING 1 LINES. 
024900 ADD 1 TO LINE=COUNT. 
025000 RETURN SORT-FILE INTO SORT=RCD 
025100 AT END MOVE +99 TO AT-END=FILE.. 
025200 
025300 END-OF=-REPORT. EXIT. 
025400 
025500 SUPPORT-ROUTINES SECTION 80. 


025600 OPEN-DB-E. 


025700 MOVE 5 TO ICW-MODE. 

025800 CALL "DBOPEN" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

025900 ICW=PASSWORD, 
026000 ICW=MODE, 

026100 IMAGE~STATUS—AREA. 
026200 IF ISA-COND=-<WORD NOT = ZERO 

026300 THEN DISPLAY "ERROR IN DBOPEN"”, 
026400 ISA~COND=-WORD 

026500 STOP RUN. 





026700 MOVE 1 TO ICW=-MODE. 

026800 CALL "DBCLOSE" USING ICW-DBNAME, 

026900 ICW=DATASET, 
027000 ICW=MODE, 

027100 7 IMAGE~STATUS=AREA. 
027200 IF ISA-COND=-WORD NOT = ZERO 

027300 THEN DISPLAY "ERROR IN DBCLOSE", 
027400 ISA=COND=WORD. 





WAREHOUSE PART# QUANTITY PRICE VALUE 

100 1785 1000 °05 50.00 
100 2142 750 075 562-50 
100 3122 100 2275 275-00 
SUMMARY 1850 887.50 
101 1785 2000 °05 100.00 
101 2142 100 075 75-00 
SUMMARY 2100 175-00 
102 2142 250 075 187.50 
102 * 3122 2075 «00 
SUMMARY 250 187.50 
GRAND TOTAL 4200 1250.00 


COBOL example report. 
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APPLICATIONS PROGRAM TRANSFORMATIONS 


Presentor 


Larry Van Sickle, Cole & Van Sickle 


The files used by applications programs often need to be changed 

to meet changing requirements and to tune the performance of the 
applications system. Changes to the file systems - data bases, 

KSAM files, MPE files - are usually easy. Changing existing applica- 
tions programs to work with the changed file systems can be very 
difficult. I present principles and specific methods for organizing 
applications programs so they are easier to modify and maintain. I 
will also discuss the use of data dictionaries and other automated 
system development tools in simplifying applications programs trans- 
formations. 
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THE ALL PURPOSE COMPUTER 


Presentor 


Roger Hoff, President, HP 


Integral Systems, Inc. (ISI) is a proprietary software vendor 
Specializing in the development and marketing of comprehensive 
Payroll/Personnel Systems. In June of 1980, a study was initiated 
to determine the feasibility of acquiring a general purpose com- 
puter to partially replace time-sharing services. The study point- 
ed out that not only could an installed computer yield substantial 
cost savings in the major production effort--system development-- 
but could also provide ISI the opportunity to further automate 
additional functions. 

The selection and installation of an HP3000 series III has 
served to automate numerous functions in corporate headquarters. 

By simultaneously acquiring RJE/3000, Text and Document Processer 
3000, and Interactive Mainframe Link software, significant capa= 
bilities over stand-alone systems, expedited marketing mailings, 
improved system demonstrations for prospective clients, and pro- 
vided responsive administrative systems to satisfy management 
information needs. With the success realized to date, further 
extensions of the system are planned to improve communications with 
regional offices and provide field demonstration capabilities. 
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QCALC/3000 - QUICK CALCULATION 


QCALC/3000 is a multi-function ASCII string calculator that displays your 
answer in ASCII scientific notation. QCALC consists of two programs: QCALCR, 
and QCALCL. QCALCR is accurate to 6.9 decimal places while QCALCL is accurate 
to 16.5 decimal places. 


QCALCR and QCALCL allow the user 26 registers, known as equate variables 
(A-Z), 7 operators (+, -, *, /, ~, !, ?), hierarchy (), 11 functions (Cosc, 
Cosh, Sinc, Sinh, Tanc, Tanh, Logc, Logn, Atan, Absv, Rand), and equation 
storage and recall. Command interpreter includes: Redo, Debug (Program Debug), 
:Debug (MPE Debug), MPE Commands, Exit. Both programs include an interactive 
'FOR' loop which can take a function from the starting value/variable, increment 
it by the increment value/variable, and check it against the limit, which can 
also be a value or a variable. 


Both QCALCR and QCALCL contain an ‘ENTRY POINT' which allows the user to 
store QCALC commands into a file and have the results written to another file 
(default = SSTDINX, SSTDLIST). This allows either calculator to be created as 
a ‘SON PROCESS', which can perform calculation after which it reactivates the 
father process. This technique is very useful in plotting programs. Your 
plot program never needs to be recompiled because your function can be accepted 
at run time, and passed to the son calculator. 





Source programs may be purchased upon written request, but A.S.G., Inc. 
will retain all gales rights! 


Example of Equate: =B= 3D=2; E=3 ;F=3 14E+00 
Example of String: — ((A+B/2.3)—(F"2)*8E-2) 

Example of Eor Loop:  A*COSC(X=1/B/.5/) [}SHOW] 
Example of Equation=; EQUATION=((A+B/2.3)-(F"2)*8E-2) 


Example of Equation: EQUATION 
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